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A List and Description of the LIGHTHOUSES situate on the Coasts of 
NOVA SCOTIA and NEW BRUNSWICK, ineluding those in the 
BAY of FUNDY;; also on the Coast of the UNITED STATES, from 
Passamaquoddy Bay to Philadelphia: with References to the pages where 
further particulars respecting them may be found in the following Work.— 
( Corrected to 1850.) 


et 


GUISBOROUGH HARBOUR LIGHT.—This light is situated at the head of Chedabucto 
Bay, near the entrance to Milford Haven; it is a fixed light, and serves as a guide to 
Guisborough Harbour. (Page 1.) 


CRANBERRY ISLAND LIGHTS.—This lighthouse is an octagonal tower, built of wood, 
88 feet in height, painted red and white horizontally, and showing two fixed lights, one above 
another. (Page 1.) 


WEDGE ISLAND.—Off St. Mary’s River, eastward-of Halifax, a beacon is erected 140 
feet above the level of the sea, painted white, and covered at the top. (Page 4.) 


BEAVER ISLAND LIGHT.—A lighthouse has been erected on Beaver Island, to the 
eastward of Halifax. It exhibits a revolving light, visible 1} minute and dark 4 a minute, 
(Page 5.) 

SAMBRO’ LIGHT, on the west side of Halifax Harbour entrance, an octagonal tower, 
197 feet high, with a brilliant fixed light. There is a small party of Artillery attached, with 
two 24-pounders for signals. (Page 8.) 


SHERBROOK TOWER LIGHT, on Mauger’s Beach, Halifax Harbour.—This is a fixed 
red light, to be left on the starboard side when entering the harbour. (Page 9.) 


DEVIL'S ISLAND BEACON.—A beacon of wood, painted white, and 50 feet in height, is 
erected on Devil’s Island, at the eastern side of the entrance to Halifax Harbour. (Page 9.) 


“LUNENBURG LIGHT is upon the S.E. point of Cross Island, at the entrance of Lunenburg 

Bay; the tower is octagonal, painted red, with two lights placed vertically, 30 feet apart. 

The lower light is fixed, and the upper light is flashing, showing a flash at intervals of a 
minute, abruptly changing from light to dark. (Page 16.) 


LIVERPOOL LIGHT.—A lighthouse is built on Coffin’s Island, at the entrance of Liver- 
pool Harbour, 90 feet above the sea level, octagon shape, painted red-and-white horizontally, 
and shows a brilliant light, revolving once in every 2 minutes. (Page 18.) 


CAPE ROSEWAY LIGHTS.—Shelburne light-tower on Cape Roseway, is of an octagon 
shape, painted black-and-white vertically, and exhibits vertically two brilliant fixed lights. 
The larger upper light is 150 feet above the level of the sea, the lower one 36 feet below it. 
(Page 20.) 


CAPE SABLE.—Srat Istanp Licur.—A lighthouse is now erected on the highest part 
of the southern Seal Island; it exhibits a brilliant fixed light, 170 feet high. The tower is 
of an octagon shape, white. (Page 29.) 


viii List of Lighthouses, Sc. 


CAPE FORCHU LIGHT (Nova Scotia).—On the western side of the entrance to Yarmouth 
is a lighthouse, exhibiting a brilliant revolving light, visible 1} minute, and invisible 
4aminute. The building is painted red-and-white, vertically, and elevated 145 feet above 
the level of the sea. (Page 30.) 


BRYER’S ISLAND LIGHT.—This lighthouse is painted white, and exhibits a brilliant 
fixed light, elevated 90 feet above the level of the sea, and stands about 4 a mile N.E, from 
the N.W. point of the island. (Page 31.) 


ANNAPOLIS GUT.—On Point Prim, at the western side of the entrance to Annapolis, 
a lighthouse is erected, exhibiting a fixed light, 76 feet above the sea. (Page 33.) 


BLACK ROCK LIGHT.—On Black Rock, situated on the south side of the Mines Channel, 
a lighthouse has lately been erected, which exhibits a brilliant fixed light. (Page 34.) 


APPLE RIVER LIGHT.—A lighthouse has lately been erected, which exhibits two fixed 
horizontal lights. This light-tower stands on the south side of Chignecto Bay. (Page 35.) 


POINT ENRAGE LIGHT.—On the north side of Chignecto Bay is a square lighthouse, 
exhibiting a brilliant fixed light. The house is painted white, and is elevated about 120 feet 
above high water. (Page 35.) 


QUACO HEAD LIGHT (on the north side of the Bay of Fundy).—The lighthouse is 
erected on a small rock near this head, with a brilliant revolving light,which is full and dark 
twice ina minute. The lighthouse is painted white-and-red, in horizontal stripes. (Page 35.) 


ST, JOHN’S HARBOUR.—The lighthouse is built upon Partridge Island, and exhibits 
a brilliant fixed light, at 110 feet above the level of the sea, and having a bell near it, which 
is tolled in thick weather. The lighthouse is painted red-and-white, in vertical stripes. . 
(Page 36.) 


ST. JOHN’S BEACON LIGHT is within Partridge Island; it is erected on a spit which 
dries at 4 ebb. The tower shows a fixed light, and is painted white-and-black, in vertical 
stripes; the light is white, and about 35 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 36.) 


POINT LEPREAU (north side of the Bay of Fundy).—The lighthouse erected upon this point 
exhibits two brilliant fixed lights, one 28 feet above the other, and both lights can be seen 
from every point of the compass where they may be useful. The lighthouse is painted red- 
and-white horizontally, in stripes 5 feet broad each. (Page 39.) 


GANNET ROCK LIGHT (to the southward of Grand Manan).—This lighthouse is intended 
to warn vessels of their approach to the dangerous ledges lying off the south side of Grand 
Manan, and exhibits a brilliant flashing light. The brilliant flash appears for 40 seconds, 
succeeded by 20 seconds of darkness. The lighthouse is black-and-white, in vertical stripes. 
(Page 41.) 


MACHIAS SEAL ISLANDS.—There are two lighthouses on the southernmost of these 
islands, standing 200 feet apart; and they exhibit brilliant fixed lights, horizontally, about 
45 feet above high water; the lights bear E.S.E. and W.N.W. of each other. 


Vessels standing to the northward, between these lights and the Gannet Rock, should tack 
off the moment they bring the lights in one, as they will then be only # of a mile from the 
Murr Ledges; if more than 5 miles to the eastward of the lights. (Page 42.) 


HEAD HARBOUR LIGHT, (Passamaquoddy Bay,) is a brilliant fixed light, on the N.E. ex-. 
tremity of Campo Bello, as a guide to vessels entering the main channel to West Isles, Moose 
Island, and the inner bay of Passamaquoddy, and to enable vessels to enter Head Harbour 


at all times. The light is 60 feet above high water mark. The lighthouse is painted white, 
with a red cross upon it. (Page 42.) 


ST. ANDREW’S HARBOUR LIGHT serves to point out the narrowest part of the entrance. 
There is also a beacon. (Page 44.) 


Last of Lighthouses, &e. fRES 


UNITED STATES. 


MOUNT DESERT ROCK.—The lighthouse erected on this rock shows a bright fixed light, 
563 feet above the level of the sea. 
Columbian Ledge, surveyed by Capt. Owen, lies S.W. by S., 1203 yards from the rock; 
inside there-are 22 fathoms; outside, close to the rock, 17 to 35 fathoms. (Page 46.) 


WEST QUODDY HEAD LIGHT.—This lighthouse is erected upon alow point of land, on 
the western side of the entrance to Scoodic River. It shows an improved fixed light, 90 feet 
above the level of the sea; and is furnished with an alarm bell, which, in foggy weather, is 
struck 10 times every minute. This light may be seen 20 miles off. (Page 46.) 


LIBBEE ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE.—I is situated on the southern part of the island, at the 
entrance to Machias Bay. The lantern is 65 feet above the level of the sea, and contains a 
bright fixed light. (Page 46.) 


MOOSE-PECK HEAD LIGHT.—This lighthouse is situated about 3 leagues §.W. of Lib- 
bee Island, and revolves at 54 feet above the level of the sea, and is eclipsed twice in every 
4 minutes. At 6 leagues off, the duration of light and dark are nearly equal; but on ap- 
proaching it the time of darkness diminishes, and the light increases. (Page 46.) 


NASH ISLAND LIGHT (Preasanr River).—There is a lighthouse, 47 feet above the 
level of the sea, on this island, containing a fixed light, of a deep-red colour, which you leave 
on your starboard hand going in. Coming from the westward, you must leave Petit Manan 
on your port hand; give it a berth of 3 a mile, then steer N.E., 10 miles, which will carry 
you up with Nash Island light; leave it on your starboard hand + of a mile, when you must 
steer N.E. by E., 23 miles, which will take you into Tibbet’s Narrow. (Page 47.) 


| PETIT MANAN LIGHT.—A lighthouse of stone has been erected on this islet, which ex- 
hibits a fixed light, at 53 feet above the level of the sea; it lies 44 miles S.E. 3 S. from the 
entrance of the Port of Goldsborough. (Page 47.) 


CRANBERRY ISLANDS.—Baker’s Island lighthouse is erected on the outermost of the 
Cranberry Islands, and exhibits a brilliant fixed light, at 70 fect above the sea; bearing from 
that on Petit Manan W.S.W., 5 leagues. (Page 48.) 


BEAR ISLAND.—0n this island there is a fixed bright light; it lies near the centre of the 
passage between Sutton’s Island and Mount Desert; it is small, and covered with spruce- 
trees. The light stands upon the western end, elevated 65 feet above the level of the sea, 
and visible, in clear weather, 12 to 15 miles. (Page 48.) 


SADDLE BACK ROCK, or LEDGE.—On the S.E. end of this is built a lighthouse, of 
hewn granite, and of that colour; it is elevated 40 feet above the level of the sea, exhibiting 
a fixed light, and may be seen, in clear weather, 15 miles. You may near it on all sides 
within a cable’s length. (Page 49.) 


EAGLE ISLAND LIGHT is fixed, and bears about north, 20 miles from Saddle Back Rock 
light. (Page 50.) 


MARTINICUS ISLAND.—This island lies at the mouth of Penobscot Bay. On the rock 
south of the island are two fixed lights, 82 feet above the level of the sea, attached to a 
dwelling-house, 40 feet apart, and bearing S.S.E. and N.N.W. from each other. (Page 50.) 


OWL’S HEAD LIGHT.—This light is on the western side of Penobscot Bay, and bears 
nearly N. by E. from White Head light; it is built upon the easternmost part of Owl’s 
Head, and shows a fixed light, 147 feet above the level of the sea. There is a good harbour 
on your port hand as you go to the eastward. The harbour makes with a deep cove; it has 
4 fathoms, muddy bottom. (Page 51.) 
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CASTINE LIGHTHOUSE is on Dice’s Head, at the entrance of Castine Harbour, Penob- 
scot Bay. It is a fixed light, 116 feet above the level of the sea; N.W. 3 W. from Fort — 
Point Ledges, and from the eastern end of Long Island S.E. by E.}E. The shore near — 
the lighthouse is bold. (Page 51.) 


On Op Forp Pornt, above Castine, there is a lighthouse, to indicate the direction to Prospect | 
Harbour. (Page 51.) 


WHITE HEAD LIGHTHOUSE stands on the western side of the entrance to Penobscot 
Bay, and exhibits a fixed light, elevated 58 feet above the level of the sea. Attached to — 
this light is a bell, eign 1000 lbs., striking in foggy weather three times in a minute. 
The light is small, but of great importance, as all vessels bound to Penobscot Bay, going 
in shore, are obliged to pass by the light, through the Muscle Ridges. (Page 51.) 


CAMDEN LIGHT.—The lighthouse is situated on the S.E. part of Negro Island, and con- 
tains a fixed light, elevated 49 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 52.) 


BROWN’S HEAD LIGHT.—On Brown’s Head, at the western entrance of Fox Island 
Passage, is a fixed light, 80 feet above high water. (Page 52.) 


MANHEIGAN LIGHT.—On Manheigan Island, south of the entrance to George’s River — 
is a revolving light, alternately red and white; time of revolution 2 min. 15 sec.; elevation 
170 feet above the level of the sea. You can run close to the island on either side, taking — 

care to go between some dry ledges on the northern side of it. (Page 52.) { 


FRANKLIN’S ISLAND LIGHT is on the north end of Franklin’s Island, which is on the 


eastern side of the entrance to George’s River; it is a fixed light, 50 feet above the level of 5 
the sea. (Page 52.) . 


PENMANQUID LIGHT.—This light is on the eastern point of St. John’s or Bristol Bay; 
is fixed, and 75 feet above the level of the sea. It is a light to Bristol and Waldoborough 
Rivers; bears N.W. $ W. from Manheigan revolving light, distant 4 leagues. (Page 53.) 


BURNT ISLAND LIGHT is fixed, at 55 feet above the sea. It is placed near the entrance 
of ‘Townsend Harbour. You may run for the light without danger when it bears N. by E. 
(Page 53.) ‘ 


POND ISLAND LIGHT, off Kennebec River, is a fixed light, 52 feet above the level of the — 
sea; it lies N. } E., nearly 2 miles from Seguine River; bearing N.N.E., it leads directly to 
the river. (Page 54.) 

SEGUINE LIGHT is off the mouth of Kennebec. This lighthouse is of the first class, and 
exhibits a brilliant fixed light, at 166 feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen, in 
clear weather, 9 leagues. (Page 54.) 


HENDRICK’S HEAD LIGHT, at the mouth of Sheepscut River, is a brilliant fixed light, 
30 feet above the level of the sea, on the starboard hand going in. (Page 55.) 


PORTLAND LIGHT.—This lighthouse is built of stone, on a point of land called Portland 
Head, and contains a fixed light, 85 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 56.) 


FORT HILL OBSERVATORY bears N.N.W. 4 W., 4 miles from Portland light, is on an 
eminence 141 feet above high water mark; the putiaiae 32 feet high, is painted red, and 
a telescope placed near the top, by means of which vessels may be discovered 15 leagues 
off; and their colours or private signals, 8 leagues’ distance. (Page 56.) . 


CAPE ELIZABETH LIGHTS are situated on Cape Elizabeth, south of the entrance to 
Portland Harbour, about 140 feet above the level of the sea, and 300 yards apart, bearing” 
from each other S.W. 3 W.and N.E.3E. The western light revolves in 2 minutes; the 
eastern is a fixed light. (Page 57.) 


WOOD ISLAND LIGHT is a revolving or repeating light, 63 feet above the level of the 
sea and may be seen 7 or 8 leagues off. (Page 57.) 


List of Lighthouses, ec. ; Xi 


CAPE PORPOISE LIGHT.—The lighthouse stands on the S.W. part of Goat Island, and 
contains a fixed light, 33 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 58.) 


BOON ISLAND LIGHT,—This island is very low, about 1 of a mile in length. The light- 
house stands near the west end of the island; the building is 50 feet high, and shows a fixed 
light, 70 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 58.) 


WHALE’S BACK LIGHTHOUSE is situated on the east side of Portsmouth Harbour. Its 
height is 68 feet above low water mark. It has two fixed lights, one 10 feet below the other. 
(Page 59.) 


| PORTSMOUTH LIGHTHOUSE is near the mouth of the harbour, on the west side, on the 
_ N.E. point of Greet Island, near Fort Constitution; it is 85 feet above the level of the sea, and 
shows a fixed light. (Page 59.) 


|| WHITE ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE (isles of Shoals,) stands on the south point of White 
Island, and exhibits a light, 67 feet above the sea, which revolves once in 34 minutes; it is 
triangular, and exhibits in succession, a bright red, a blue, and brilliant light of the natural 
colour: this Jast may be distinguished, in clear weather, about 7 leagues, and on approach- 
ing, the red and blue in succession. <A bell is suspended in the tower, and kept tolling during 
thick weather, both by night and day; its sound may be heard about 4 miles off. (Page 59.) 


NEWBURY PORT LIGHTS.—There are two lighthouses on the south side of the entrance, 
upon the north end of Plumb Island, which exhibit fixed lights, and so constructed as to be 
easily moved, a circumstance requisite from the frequent shifting of the bar at the mouth of 


| Newbury Port Harbour. (Page 61.) 


IPSWICH LIGHTS.—There are two lighthouses on Ipswich Beach; they bear from each 
| other W. 1 N. and E.15S.: keeping the two lights in one lead over the bar. The western 
light is a revolving one, the eastern light is fixed. (Page 64.) 


_ANNIS SQUAM LIGHT.—The lighthouse is octagonal, painted white, with a light on 
Wigwam Point, upon the eastern side of the entrance. It is a fixed light, about 50 feet above 
the level of the sea; it may be known by its being lower than any other lighthouse on the 
coast of Massachusetts, and its inland situation. (Page 64.) 


CAPE ANNE, ( Two Lights on Thatcher’s Island ).— These lighthouses contain fixed lights, and 
are about 4 of a mile apart. The lanterns are elevated about 90 feet above the level of the sea; 
the lights bear from each other N. by E. ? E. and §. by W. 2 W., and may be seen 7 or 
8 leagues off. (Page 65.) 


On STRAITSMOUTH ISLAND is a fixed light, about 35 feet above the level of the sea. 
(Page 65.) 
EAST POINT LIGHT, Gloucester Harbour.—This is a fixed light, 57 feet above the sea, 
visible 6 leagues; you must give it a berth of a mile in rounding the point, before you bear 
up for Ten Pounds Island light. (Page 65.) 


TEN POUNDS ISLAND LIGHT, Cape Anne’s Harbour.—This is a small fixed light on 
Ten Pounds Island, within the harbour, 45 feet above the level of the sea; it is intended to 
lead up to the harbour. (Page 66.) 


SALEM (BAKER’S ISLAND LIGHTS).—There are now two separate lighthouses on 
Baker’s Island, the bases of which are about 45 feet above the level of the sea. One is 72 
feet, the other 814 feet high, and bear from each other N.W. 4+ W. and S.E. 74 E.; the 
southern light is the highest, and-is visible 6 or 7 leagues. (Page 67.) 


CAT ISLAND BEACON.—This island bears S.W. by W., near 2 miles from Baker’s 
-Ysland, and 13 mile from Marblehead Neck. The beacon consists of a spar, 40 feet high, 
to the top of which is annexed a cask, of about 130 gallons, which is seen at sea, 20 to 
30 feet above the land, (Page 67.) 
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MARBLEHEAD HARBOUR LIGHT.—This is a fixed light, 40 feet high, and is shown 
on the point of the neck, on the S.E. side of the harbour. (Page 69.) 


BOSTON LIGHTHOUSE is situated on Little Brewster Island, on the north side of the 


entrance to the harbour. The light is a revolving one; it appears brilliant 40 seconds, and 
obscured 20 seconds, alternately. (Page 71.) 


LONG ISLAND LIGHT, Boston Harsour—This is situated on the N.E. point of Long 
Island, and shows a fixed light, 80 feet above the level of the sea, to enable vessels to run 
through the passage of the Broad Sound at night. (Page 72.) 


SCITUATE LIGHT.—This light is now suspended, the new light on the Cohasset Rocks 
being finished, for which see ADDENDA. (Page 73.) 


PLYMOUTH.—Gurxer Port Licuts.—There are two lights on the Gurnet, a round 
hummock on the north side of the entrance to Plymouth Harbour. There are two light- 


houses, containing fixed lights, 86 feet above the level of the sea, and 18} feet apart, visible — 


5 leagues. (Page 74.) 


CAPE COD LIGHT.—This is a fixed light, 220 feet above the level of the sea, in latitude — 


42° 3/, and longitude 70° 3/ west; on the eastern side of Cape Cod the light is seldom seen 
more than 6 leagues, on account of the haze over the cape. (Page 75.) 


RACE POINT LIGHT, Cave Cop, is situated 155 feet distant from high water-mark, and 
25 feet above the level of the sea; it is a revolving light, on the same principle as that of 
Boston. (Page 76.) 


LONG POINT LIGHT, Province Town.—At the entrance of this harbour is a fixed 
- light, 25 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 76.) 


BILLINGSGATE LIGHT.—There is now a lighthouse erected upon Billingsgate Island, 
fitted up with lamps and reflectors, and bearing a fixed light, 40 feet above the level of the 


sea. From the west end of the island a shoal extends off full 10 miles, in a W. by 8S. 3S. — 


to a W. by N. direction from the lighthouse. (Page 76.) . 


BARNSTAPLE HARBOUR LIGHT.—This is a fixed light, erected on a dwelling-house, 
over which it is elevated 16 feet; the light is on the west or starboard side of the entrance. 
(Page 77.) 


NAUSET BEACH LIGHTS.—On the eastern side of Cape Cod peninsula have been erected 
three lighthouses, 150 feet apart. (Page 82.) 


CHATHAM LIGHTS are two fixed lights on James’s Head, 70 feet above the level of the 
sea; but they are only of use running over the shoals, as the beach has made out 2 or 3 miles 
since they were erected. (Page 82.) 


MONOMY POINT LIGHT.—This is a fixed light, 25 feet above the level of the sea, 
situated on Monomy Point, the extreme southern point of Cape Cod peninsula, and about 
3 leagues to the southward of Chatham lights. (Page 82.) 


POINT GAMMON LIGHT, Hayannes Hargonr, is a fixed light, brilliant, and elevated 
70 feet above the sea. The lighthouse is stone, painted white, and stands on the east side 
of the entrance. (Page 87.) 


NOBSQUE POINT.—This lighthouse, which bears a brilliant fixed light, elevated 80 feet 


above the sea, stands near the eastern extremity of the passage called Wood’s Hole. 
(Page 87.) 


TARPAULIN COVE LIGHT, Nasnawn Isnanp.—This is a fixed light, 80 feet high, 
at the western side of the entrance of the cove. (Page 87.) 
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CUTTEHUNK LIGHT stands on the western end of the westernmost of the Elizabeth 
Islands; it is a fixed Jight, elevated 84 feet above the sea. (Page 87.) 


NANTUCKET N.E. POINT LIGHT, or Sanpy Pornt, is fixed, 70 feet above the level of 
the sea, and may be seen at a great distance. (Page 87.) 


BRANT’S POINT LIGHT is fixed; and when brought in one with the Sourm Harsour- 
LiauT (which is shown from a pyramidical building, standing on high ground, some dis- 
tance from the shore, and also fixed, leads to the outer buoy. (Page 87.) 


CAPE POGE LIGHT.—This lighthouse is a very conspicuous object, and contains a fixed 
light, 55 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 87.) 


EDGAR TOWN LIGHT is fixed, and exhibited from the pier at the west side of the 
entrance, and intended to direct vessels into Edgar Town Harbour. (Page 87.) 


WEST CHOP LIGHT, Hotmes Hotze.—A lighthouse is established on the west side of the 
entrance to Holmes eho and shows a fixed light, at 60 feet above the level of the sea. 
(Page 87.) 

GAY HEAD LIGHT is exhibited from a tower on the western point of Martha’s Vineyard, 
and shows a revolving light, 150 feet above the level of the sea. The lights revolve once 
in about 4 minutes, and are observed twice in each revolution. At the distance of 12 miles 
they are obscured about three-fourths of the time; at 3 miles distance they may always be 
seen (though dimly) through parts of each revolution. (Page 87.) 


VINEYARD SOUND.—A light-vessel is moored off the N.E. part of Tuckanuck Shoal, 
between Cape Poge and Nantucket light. (Page 90.) 


SOW anp PIGS LIGHTS.—A light-vessel, showing two lights, is moored off the S.W. ex- 
tremity of the rocks, called the Sow and Pigs, at the entrance of Vineyard Sound; with 
Cuttehunk light N.E. by E. $ E., and Gay Head S.E. by E.3 E. (Page 94.) 


CLARKS POINT.—(Buzzarp’s Bay.)—A fixed light is established on the western point of 
the entrance to New Breprorp, elevated 100 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 95.) 


BIRDS ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE exhibits a revolving light, 30 feet above the level of the 
sea, revolving once in 34 minutes; and visible 5 leagues off. (Page 96.) 


MATTAPOISETT LIGHT, on Ned’s Point, is situated on the north side of Buzzard’s Bay, 
on the east point of Mattapoisett Harbour. The tower is white-washed, and shows a fixed 
light, 40 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 96.) 


DUMPLINGS LIGHT, on Round Hill Point, north side of Buzzard’s Bay, is a fixed light, 
established in 1828. (Page 97.) 


BLOCK ISLAND LIGHTS.—Two towers, exhibiting fixed lights, are established on the 
N.W. point of Block Island, bearing north and south of each other, at the height of 58 feet 
above the level of the sea. (Page 98.) 


BEAVER TAIL LIGHT (Connanicur).—This is a brilliant fixed light, elevated 98 feet 
above the level of the sea. (Page 98.) 


GOAT ISLAND LIGHT, opposite to the town of Newport, has a lighthouse on the northern 
end of it, 62 feet above the sea, and shows a fixed light. (Page 99.) 


DUTCH ISLAND LIGHT stands on the northern side of the entrance to the harbour, which 
is at the south end of the island, and bears a fixed light. (Page 99.) 


WARWICK NECK LIGHT is also a fixed harbour-light. Both this and Dutch Island light 
are to be left on the port hand in running for Providence. (Page 99.) 


NAYAT POINT LIGHT is fixed, 38 feet above the level of the sea, and must be left on the 
starboard side when hound to New Providence, from which it is distant 9 miles. (Page 99.) 
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POINT JUDITH LIGHTHOUSE is a stone edifice, and exhibits a revolving light, visible 
every 23 minutes. The light does not wholly disappear within 3 leagues. (Page 100.) 


MONTUCK POINT LIGHT stands upon the east end of Long Island; is fixed, elevated 
100 feet above the level of the sea, and visible in clear weather 8 leagues off. (Page 100.) 


LITTLE GULL ISLAND LIGHT is fixed, and elevated 50 feet above the level of the sea. 
This is considered the Key to Long Island Sound, (Page 100.) 


WATCH HILL LIGHT is situated at the entrance of Fisher’s Island Sound; it is elevated 
50 feet above the level of the sea, and bears a revolving light every 1¢ minute. (Page 100.) 


STONINGTON LIGHTHOUSE exhibits a fixed light. It bears N.W. 3 W., distant 4 miles 
from Watch Hill lighthouse, and stands on the extreme point of land at Stonington. (Page 


100.) 


NEW LONDON LIGHT is situated at the entrance of the harbour, on the western side; is a 
fixed light, 80 feet above the level of the sea, and bears N. by E., 65 miles from Little Gull 
light. (Page 100.) 


A fixed light is exhibited on a point, a little to the westward of Ram Island, nearly midway 
between Stonington and New London lights. (Page 100.) 


BARTLET’S REEF LIGHT-VESSEL is moored near the southern part of the reef, 4 miles 
northward of the Little Gull light. This vessel has one mast, shows a fixed light, and carries 
abell. (Page 101.) 


SAYBROOK LIGHTHOUSE stands upon Lynde Point, at the western side of the entrance, 
and exhibits a fixed light. The bar of this river, on its outer edge, extends nearly 2 miles 
to the south-eastward of the lighthouse, and has from 9 to 12 feet over it. (Page 101.) 


FALKNER’S ISLAND LIGHT stands on the largest of the two Falkner’s Islands; is a 
fixed light, elevated 93 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 101.) 


NEW HAVEN LIGHTHOUSE is erected upon Five-Miles Point, at the eastern entrance 
of the harbour, and on the starboard side as you enter; it exhibits a fixed light, 50 feet 
above the level of the sea. (Page 101.) 


STRATFORD LIGHTHOUSE stands upon Stratford Point, and shows a revolving light; 
the revolution being such as to exhibit the light every 90 seconds. (Page 101.) 


STRATFORD SHOAL LIGHT-VESSEL.—This vessel is moored near the Middle Ground, 
or Stratford Shoal, nearly midway between the revolving light on Stratford Point and the 
fixed light on Old Field Point, Long Island. (Page 101.) 


BLACK ROCK HARBOUR LIGHTHOUSE stands on the south Point of Fayerweather 
Island, at the entrance to Black Rock Harbour, and is built of durable stone; the lantern 
is 45 feet above high water mark, and contains a strong and brilliant fixed light. The 
building is painted white, and defended from the sea by a strong cpoplar fortification of 
massy rocks. (Page 101.) 


NORWALK, or SHEFFIELD ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE is erected on the S.W. side of 
the island, and shows a revolving light; one side of each revolution produces a blood-red 
light, while the other side shows a white light, which will sufficiently distinguish it from all 
others in Long Island Sound. (Page 101.) 


CAPTAINS ISLAND LIGHT.—This is a fixed light, elevated 62 feet, and is erected on 
the largest and westernmost of the Captains Islands, about 2 miles westward of Greenwich 
Point, and from Sands Point, Long Island, N.E. 3 N., 9 miles. (Page 102.) 


THROG’S POINT LIGHT.—This is a fixed light; it stands on the point, and is elevated 40 
feet above the level of the sea. (Page 102.) 
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SANDS POINT LIGHT (Long Island ).—This is a fixed light, 40 feet above the level of the 
Sea. (Page 102.) . 

EATON’S NECK LIGHT stands on an eminence, 73 feet high; the height of the wall is 50 
feet more, and the whole is 134 feet from the level of the sea, and shows a fixed light. The 
tower is painted black-and-white, in stripes, from top to bottom. <A reef extends from the 
light N.N.E., 4 a mile, on which are a number of rocks. (Page 102.) 


OLD FIELD POINT LIGHTHOUSE is a fixed light, elevated 67 feet above the level of 
the sea; it bears from Eaton’s Neck light nearly east, 123 miles. (Page 102.) ‘ 


PLUM ISLAND LIGHT is erected on the west end of Plum Island; it is a revolving light, 
elevated 62 feet above the level of the sea. This light is of great advantage to vessels 
bound to the eastward, or round Montuck Point, when it may not be safe to go through the 
Race. . (Page 102.) 

FIRE ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE is situated on the eastern side of Fire Island Inlet, about 
12 leagues E, by N. from the bar of New York; it exhibits a revolving light, at the height of 
89 feet, and may be seen 5 leagues off. (Page 109.) 


NEW YORK LIGHT-VESSEL is about 350 tons, moored off Sandy Hook, and shows two 
lights, at the height of 30 to 40 feet. This vessel is furnished with a large bell, which is 
tolled in stormy or foggy weather, at the rate of one stroke every minute. (Page 109.) 

HIGHLANDS OF NEVERSINK LIGHTS.—Two towers, bearing N .23° W. and S. 23° E. 
from each other, distant 100 yards. The southern light is a revolving one, 248 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is the best light on the coast of the United States. The northern 
light is a fixed one, 2463 feet above the sea. (Page 111.) 

SANDY HOOK LIGHT is situated on the northern point of Sandy Hook, and shows a 
fixed light, 90 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 111.) 

Two Beacons are erected on the Hook. The westernmost beacon ranges for the buoy of the 
S.W. Spit; and the easternmost one ranges for the buoy of the Middle. They are both lighted 
at night. (Page 111.) 

FORT TOMKINS LIGHT (Staten Island ).—This is a fixed light, erected at the entrance of 
the Narrows; to be left on the port hand going in. (Page 111.) ' 


ROBINS REEF LIGHT is intended to point out the western edge of the channel going up 
to the city; it is a fixed light, about 33 miles north of Fort Tomkins. (Page 111.) 

PRINCES BAY LIGHT (Staten Island ).—This is a fixed light, facing E.S.E., 107 feet above 
the level of the sea. (Page 111.) 

Romers Breacon.—For particulars, see page 111. 

BARNIGATE LIGHT is exhibited on the south side of the entrance to Barnigate Sound; is 
a fixed light, elevated 40 feet above the level of the sea. (Page 117.) 


LITTLE EGG HARBOUR LIGHT.—Reported to be erected on Tucker’s Beach, and first 
lighted 1st December, 1848; is fixed, but its exact position has not been given. (Page 118.) 

FIVE-FATHOMS BANK LIGHT-VESSEL is moored in 73 fathoms, with the centre of 
the shoalest ground, on which is about 12 feet water, bearing N. 28° E. from the light- 
vessel, 2% miles, and Cape May lighthouse bearing W. 20° 30’ North, distant 153 miles, 

The vessel has two masts, with a lantern on each, and a bell is kept tolling, in foggy weather, 
one stroke in a minute. (Page 119.) 

CAPE MAY LIGHTHOUSE exhibits a revolving light, stands on the extreme S.W. point 
of the Cape, and is elevated 80 feet above the level of the sea. It makes a revolution once 
in 3 minutes; it may be seen 7 leagues off. (Page .120) 

CAPE HENLOPEN LIGHT is exhibited from an octagonal lighthouse, handsomely built of 
stone; it is fixed, elevated 190 feet above the level of the sea; and may be seen 8 and 9 
leagues off in clear weather. 
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A BEACON LIGHT stands on the extreme point of Cape Henlopen; it bears N. 5° W., ? of a 
mile from the lighthouse; adapted for guiding vessels into the roads within the Cape. 
(Page 120.) 


BREAKWATER LIGHT.—This is a fixed light, established on the N.W. end of the main 
breakwater, as a guide to vessels entering the harbour within it. (Page 120.) 


The following lights are placed on the shores of the Delaware. 


On THE Easrern Sipr.—A fixed light is established on Egg Island Point, in latitude 
39° 103/ North. (Page 121.) 


Cohansey Creek Light is a fixed light, in latitude 39° 20/ 15” North. (Page 121.) 


On THE Western Sipn.—WMispillion Creek Light is fixed, shown from a dwelling-house, in 
latitude 38° 563’ North. (Page 121.) 


Mahons Ditch Light is fixed, and shown from a dwelling-house, in latitude 39° 107/ North; 
is visible 12 miles. (Page 121.) 


Bombay Hook Light is a fixed light, shown from a dwelling-house, 40 feet high, and visible 
12 miles. (Page 121.) 


Reedy Point Light is a fixed light, in latitude 39° 30/ North. (Page 121.) 
Christiana River Light is a fixed light, in latitude 39° 43} North. (Page 121.) 


There are also TWO LIGHT-VESSELS moored in the Main Ship Channel, viz. :— 


No. 1.—Brandy-wine Light-vessel is moored ? of a mile westward of the south end of the 
Brandy-wine Shoal; has two masts, and bears from Cape May W.N.W., 7? miles, and from 
Cape Henlopen N. + W., 123 miles. 


No. 2.—Cross Ledge Light-vessei has one mast, and shows a single light, elevated 45 feet, 
visible 7 miles. ‘This vessel is moored about midway between Joe Flogger and the south 
end of the Cross Ledge; 11; miles N.N.W. from No. 1 light-vessel; and must be passed 
close to on the eastern side. (Page 122.) 


The undermentioned new Lights (not mentioned in this Work) appear 
on the new Charts of North America, between Passamaquoddy and 
Philadelphia. 


COHASSET ROCKS, near Bostox.—A fixed light. (Page 73.) 
FISHER’S ISLAND, on the N.W. part of Fisher’s Islad, a fixed light. (Page 100.) 
NEW ROCHELLE, opposite Sand’s Point, Long Island Sound, a fixed light. (Page 102). 5 


ADDENDA. 


Since this Work was published, the following alterations have been made, affect 
ing the navigation therein described, and which the mariner will please mark 
with his pen in their respective places, before perusing the directions therein 
given. 


Fresrvary, 1850. 


CAPE ANN EAST POINT LIGHT.—New York, Nov. 8th, 1848.—The new 
lighthouse on the eastern point of Cape Ann was lighted on the 2nd inst. (Page 66.) 


LIGHT on MINOT’S: LEDGE. — The lighthouse recently erected on Minot’s 
Ledge is now so far completed, that it has been determined to exhibit a fixed light 
thereon, of the first order, on and after the evening of January Ist, 1850. 


Minot’s Ledge, or Cohasset Rocks, is 8 miles S.E. $ E. from Boston light, and con- 
sists of fifteen large rocks out of water, and ledges all round these rocks, extending 
north and south, from 3} to 4 miles. The depth of water round the rocks is 5 and 
6 fathoms. 


When this light shall be lighted up, Scituate light, which is 6 miles to the southward 
of Cohasset Rocks, showing two lights, one red and the other white, will be sus- 
_ pended, by order of the Departments. 


Masters of vessels, pilots, and other persons interested, are requested to take espe- 
cial notice hereof. 


Custom-House, Boston, U.S. P. GREELY, Jun., 
| Nov., 15th, 1849. Superintendent of Lights. 
(Page 73.) 


_ SANCOTTY HEAD (new ticutnouse.)—Norticr to Mariners.—On and after 

the Ist day of February, 1850, there will be shown from Sancotty Head, on the §.E. 

_ part of Nantucket Island, a new light, bearing S. by W., 23 miles from the light-ves- 
sel on Pollock Rip; and S. by E., 9 miles from the fixed white light on the extremity 
of Great Point Nantucket. The new light will be a fixed white light, with brilliant 
white flashes; two successive flashes being given at intervals of 14 minute, then a 
third flash at an interval of 3 minutes, followed by two successive flashes at intervals 
of 14 minute, then a third flash at an interval of 3 minutes as before, and so on for 
the time that the light is visible. The fixed light will not be visible more than 12 or 
15 miles, beyond which the flashes only will be seen. The light is projected bya revolving 
lenticular apparatus of the second order; the centre of the light will be 150 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the flashes will be visible as far as this elevation and the 
state of the atmospheric refraction permit. The light tower is 70 feet high from the 
base to the top of the lantern, and will be painted in three rings horizontally; the top 
and bottom rings being white and the middle ring red. 


Wm. R. Easton, Collector. 
(Page 87.) Nantucket, Dec. 24th, 1849. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS.—Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey’ 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, on the discovery of four shoals in the Main Ship 
Channel over the Nantucket Shoals. 


“Coast Survey Office, Washington, Nov. 30th, 1849. 


“Sir,—I have the honour to transmit herewith a report from Lieut. Com. Charles 
H. M. Blair, U. S. N., Assistant in the Coast Survey, showing the positions of four 
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shoals in the Main Ship Channel, on the Nantucket Shoals, discovered in the course of 
his hydrographic operations during last season. The sketch showing the positions of 
these discoveries is nearly ready for ‘distribution; and I would respectfully request 
authority to publish the report. | 

“ Very respectfully yours, 


“Ton. W. M. Meripiru, “A. D. Bacus, 
“ Secretary to the Treasury.” “ Superintendent of the U. S. Coast Survey.” 


“U7, §. Surveying steamer Bib, Wellfleet Bay, Oct. 8th, 1849. 


“ Sir,—I beg leave to report that we have recently discovered four shoals lying on 
what is known by the pilots as the Main Ship Channel, over the Nantucket Shoals. 
They consist, as far as we have been able to determine, of sharp and abrupt ridges of 
fine white sand. Beginning at the most western shoal, and designating them numeri- 
cally as they lie east of each other, it may be stated that Nos. 1 and 3 stretch ina 
north-westerly direction, the former being about 3, and the latter 1 of a mile 
long. ‘The remaining two, designated by Nos. 2 and 4, are very small spots, 
somewhat circular in shape. The smallest soundings reduced to mean low water mark, 
show on No. 1, 14 feet; on No. 2, 15 feet; on No. 3,14 feet; and on No. 4,9 feet. The 
bearings and distances of the shoalest spots on each, from points determined on Nan- 
tucket Island, are as follow:—No. 1 from Great Point light, N. 86° 30’ E., (true) dis- 
tant 9.5 nautical miles; No. 1 from Great Sancotty Head N. 39° 58’ E. (true), distant 
distant 9.6 nautical miles; No. 2 from Great Point light N. 85° 40’ E. (true), distant 
10.2 nautical miles; No. 2 from Sancotty Head N. 42° 18’ E. (true), distant 9.7 nautical 
miles; No. 3 from Great Point light N. 87° 00’ E. (true), distant 10.3 nautical miles; 
No. 3 from Sankty Head N. 43° 55’ E. (true), distant 9.6 nautical miles; No. 4 from 
Great Point light N. 86° 45’ E. (true), distant 10.7 nautical miles; No. 4 from San- 
cotty Head N. 44° 50’ E. (true), distant 9.9 nautical miles. These shoals can readily 
be discovered by the rip (or ripples) formed by them, by the tides at all stages, except 
during slack water, when they can no longer be detected by these means; but in day- 
light they exhibit the usual discolouration of water. Besides the shoals already noticed, 
I subjoin the bearings and distances of two spots, of small extent, on which we found 
18 feet water, at reduced soundings. One bears from Great Point light N. 85° 40’ E. 
(true), distant 9.8 nautical miles; and from Sancotty Head N. 40° 16’ E. (true), distant 
9.4 nautical miles; the other bears from Great Point light N.85° 10’ E. (true), distant 
11.2 nautical miles; and from Sancotty Head N. 45° 25’ E. (true) distant 10.5 nautical 
miles. 

“T am, respecfully, yours, 


“Prof. A. D. Bacug, . “C. H. M. Brair.” 
* Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey.” 
— Shipping Gaz., Jan. 1st, 1850. (Page 88.) 


Tur FISHING RIP.—On the 2nd of December the ship Marmion, Freeman, from 
Liverpool, when in lon. 69° 29’ west and lat. 41° 05’ to 41° 1’ north, got in between — 
two tide-rips, which broke. Mr. IF. had been sounding in 21 fathoms, and on steering — 
S. by E. to 8. by W. found as little as 7 fathoms; which, of course, would be dangerous — 
in blowing weather; this is an extension of the Fishing Rip, and much farther south — 
than it was supposed to extend. Ships bound to New York from Europe had better — 
keep to the south of 40° 50’ north, after getting to the west of lon. 69°, as all the 
ground between Nantucket and George’s is of a broken character, and not yet well 
known. (Page 89.) 


Buoys in Grpney’s CuanneL.—New York, Dec. 15th, 1847.—These buoys were put — 
in place on the 9th inst., in conformity with the suggestions of Mr. Bache, Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey; are painted of colours similar to those of like buoys in the 
Delaware. They are in black-and-white vertical stripes, these being the colours which — 
are henceforth specially to mark buoys placed in the said channel; those just placed in — 
Gedney’s Channel are numbered on the head as follow :—G 1, G 2, G 3,—No. 1 being © 
the southernmost or outermost. (Page 113.) 


Satling Directions 


FOR 


THE COASTS, HARBOURS, AND ISLANDS 


OF 


NORTH AMERICA, 
FROM CAPE CANSO TO PHILADELPHIA. 


Norn.— The bearings throughout the work are magnetic, and the soundings those 
taken at low water. 


An order, recently issued by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, states, 
that in order to prevent mistakes which frequently oceur from the similarity of 
the words starboard and larboard—in future, the word PORT is to be sub- 
stituted for LARBOARD in all H.M. ships or vessels. 


I1—THE SOUTHERN COAST OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
FROM CHEDABUCTO BAY TO HALIFAX HARBOUR. 
Variation 19° to 16° west. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND.—The eastern part of Nova Scotia is broken 
into the several islands and passages, as represented on the charts. Of the islands which 
are low and covered with stunted fir-trees, the first on the N.E. is called Durell’s 
Island, the second, George’s Island, and the third, Canso, or St. Andrew’s Island; out- 
side this latter island is the smaller one, called Cranberry Island, which is now distin- 
guished by a lighthouse. ‘This is an octagonal tower, built of wood, 88 feet in height, 
painted white-and-red horizontally, and showing two fixed lights, one above the other. 


CAPE CANSO is the outer, or easternmost point of St. Andrew’s Island. From 
this cape, westward, to Torbay, the coast makes in several white heads or points; here 
the country is much broken; and near the S.E. extremity many white stones appear 
from the offing, like sheep in the woods. During a southerly gale the sea is dreadful 
here. From Torbay to Liscombe Harbour there are banks of red earth and beaches; 
and from Liscombe Harbour to the Rugged Islands, (excepting the White Isles, which 
are white rocks,) the capes and outer islands are bound with black slatey rocks, gene- 
nerally stretching out in spits from east to west; and from the Rugged Islands to 
Devil's Island, at the entrance of the harbour of Halifax, there are several remarkably 
steep red cliffs, linked with beach. 

The new lighthouse on Cranberry Island is now of great importance to the naviga- 
tion of this part; and Mr. Lockwood, a gentlemen well acquainted with the subject, 
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observes, that “The Gut of Canso will, by its means, become the common thoroughfare 
to the Gulf and River of St. Lawrence, and tend to mitigate the inconvenience and 
rigours of a late or early passage to Quebec, &c.” 


The fishermen of Arachat are well acquainted with the channels and inlets on this 
coast, and frequent them, more particularly in the spring and fall, to catch mackarel 
and herrings, of which large shoals commonly resort here; but the rocks are so numer- 
ous, and the passages so devious, that no stranger should attempt them. 


Of the many rocks hereabout, the outer breaker, called the Bass, a rock of 3 feet 
water, lies more than 2 miles E.}S. from the lighthouse on Cranberry Island. At 75 of 
a mile S.E. from Cape Canso, is a similar rock, called the Roaring Bull; and at a mile 
to the E.S.E. of the latter, there is said to be another, discovered by a fisherman of 
Canso, in 1813; but its existence seems to be questionable. 


Tur HARBOUR OF CANSO, within St. George’s Island, is well sheltered, with 
good ground, and sufficient depth for vessels of any burthen. In a rough sea the dan- 
gers show themselves; but with smooth water it is hazardous to enter the passages 
without a pilot, or a leading wind. 


Sailing from the westward into Canso Harbour, so soon as you have passed the 
Roaring Bull, over which the sea generally breaks, run for Pitipas, or Read Head, 
taking care, when above the black rocks, to keep them open of the rocky islets off Cape 
Canso, until you bring Glasgow Head and the north end of Inner Island in one, which 
will carry you above Man-of-war Rock; then steer westerly, being careful to avoid 
Mackarel Rock, and make for Burying Island, the north end of which you must not 
approach nearer than to have the depth of 5 fathoms; then anchor to the north-west- 
ward of it, on a bottom of mud. 


Coming from the eastward, pass between Cape Canso and Cranberry Island, giving 
the latter a sufficient berth to avoid a shoal which stretches to the southward of it, and 
steer for Pitipas Head, as before directed. 


The northern passage between Durell’s and St. George’s Island, notwithstanding 
its narrowness, yet, having a depth of water and a clear channel, will be found to be the 
best passage. In sailing in, keep mid-channel between Bald and Nett Rocks, the 
former being above water, and the latter drying at 7 ebb; when you may steer with 
safety, by attending to the chart, and the situation of Burying Island. High water at 
8h. 50m.; tides rise 5 to 8 feet. 


DOVER BAY is a wild, deep indent, with a number of islands*and sunken rocks at 
its head; yet shelter may be found on the western shore, or during a S.E. gale, by 
giving a berth to the rocks that lie off the south end of Big Dover Island, which are 
very visible in bad weather; haul up under the island, and anchor between the small 
islands on the eastern side: within these islands Little Dover passage continues out 
south-eastward, having 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water, and quite safe. 


St. Andrew's Passage, leading to Glasgow Harbour, being so thickly encumbered 
with rocks, can only be navigated by those who are well acquainted with its dangers. 


These places (says Mr. Lockwood) deserve notice, as they may afford shelter in cases 
of emergency, and in war time are nests for privateers; while from the heights adjacent 
may be had an extensive view of whatever passes in the offing. 


RASPBERRY HARBOUR is to the westward of that of Canso or Port Glasgow; 
it is small, and the shores within quite bold. At the entrance, on the eastern side, is 
an island, having a ledge close to it on the S.E. By rounding this ledge, you may steer 
directly into the harbour, and come to an anchor, under the island which lies in the 
middle of it, in the depth of 7 fathoms, where you will ride safely. The country here 
is rocky and barren, and there is a quarry of granite, much in request for millstones: 
The outlet between Raspberry Island and the main is a complete dock, where vessels 


can lash themselves to both shores, and ride in 30 feet water; but half-way through, it 
has only 10 feet. 


WHITE HAVEN, which is 2 leagues to the westward of Raspberry Harbour, is a 
place of hideous aspect. Of its rocky islets, the larger and outer one, called White 
Head, from the colour of its sides, is 70 feet above the level of the sea. This islet ap- 
pears round and smooth, and is a useful mark, as the passage in, on either side, is in | 
mid-channel. Off the head are two breakers, one S.S.E. and the other E. by S. $a _ 
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mile off; there is also a patch, of 4 feet, lying 4 a mile 8.S.W. 3 W. from White Head. 
The most numerous visiters of this place are crows, eagles, &c.; yet the neighbour- 
ing fishermen, during spring and summer, find in it large quantities of mackarel, 
herrings, &c. 

TORBAY.—The entrance of this bay is formed on the west by a bold headland, 
called Berry Head. The channel in is between this head and the islets to the eastward. 
E.S.E. from the head, and south of George’s Island, are three very dangerous rocks, 
which do not break when the sea is smooth. Within the bay, under the western penin- 
sula, there is excellent anchorage, in from 6 to 4 fathoms, muddy bottom, up to the 
eastern part of the bay. There is also anchorage on the western side of the bay, in 
from 7 to 3 fathoms, similar ground, where a vessel may lie in safety during any gale. 
The adjacent lands are rocky, but a few salt-marshes enable the inhabitants to main- 
tain some cattle; and vessels are built here, of from 40 to 120 tons, which are employed 
in the fisheries. 


The principal dangers to be avoided in entering are, the small sunken rocks in the 
offing, which in smooth water do not break; they should be left to the eastward. 
Within the bay the anchorage is excellent, on a muddy bottom, with the exception of 
a few spots of rocks, sheltered from every wind. 


Torbay to Country Harbour.—From Torbay, westward, to Country Harbour, the 
land in general continues rocky and sterile, with deep water close in, but regular 
soundings without, and from 30 to 20 fathoms of water. 


Coddle’s Harbour, which is 34 leagues to the westward of Berry Head, affords shel- 
ter to small vessels only; and these enter on the eastern side, to clear the breakers. 
There isa deep inlet, called New Harbour, which lies about 7 miles from the islands, 
and connected with a chain of extensive lakes; but its navigation is obstructed by a bar 
across its entrance; and it is open to southerly winds. 


COUNTRY HARBOUR.—The fine harbour, called Country Harbour, is navigable, 
for the largest ships, 12 miles from its entrance. It is, at present, but thinly settled; 
yet there are reasons for believing that, in consequence of improvements in the neigh- 
bourhood, the population will speedily increase. The shores are bold; the anchorage 
soft mud, with a depth of 13 to 5 fathoms. 


Mr. Lockwood has said that “ No position in the province is more advantageous for 
settlers than this harbour: at its mouth the islands afford shelter to fishermen and 
small vessels, as well as the means of erecting their stages; and the fishing grounds, at 
a short distance in the offing, abound in halibut, haddock, cod, and what they term the 
bait-fishery—that is, mackarel, gaspereaux, smelts, &c. Salmon are plentiful in their 
season; and, but for the improvident use of this valuable addition to the means of sub- 
sistence, would continue for ages.” 


The ledges off the harbour generally break, and between them are deep passages. 
On advancing from the eastward, there are two rocks to be avoided, which lie, as shown 
on the charts; proceeding inward, you should give Green Island a small berth, and the 
dangers on that side will be avoided. The rocks on the west of the entrance, named 
Castor and Pollux, are above water and bold-to, When above them, give Cape Moco- 
dame a good berth, so as to avoid the Bull, a dangerous sunken rock, that breaks in 
rough weather, and lies about $ a mile from the extremity of the cape. The black rocks 
are partly dry, and from them, upwards, there is no danger, and the anchorage good. 


Vessels entering this harbour must use the utmost caution in steering between the 
ledges and rocks which are scattered about: fortunately they commonly show themselves 
whenever there happens to be any sea; this will render the entrance less difficult: but 
having passed the black rock, which is the innermost danger, the navigation is perfectly 
safe for the largest fleet. The tides are scarcely perceptible, except when, in the spring, 
the ice and snow dissolve, and heavy rains are prevalent. It is high water, full and 
change, at 8h. 40m. ‘Tides rise 6 to 9 feet. 

HARBOUR ISLAND.—The islands on the east side of the entrance (Green Island, 
Goose Island, and Harbour Island, or the William and Augustus Islands of Des 
Barres,) are low and covered with scrubby trees. Within Harbour Island is excellent 
anchorage. 

FISHERMAN’S HARBOUR, on the west side of Country Harbour, is a favourite 
resort of fishing-vessels. In entering this place, between Cape Mocodame and the 
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black ledge, great care must always be taken to avoid the Bull Rock, which dries at low 
water, but is covered at high water, and only breaks when the weather is bad. ; 


BICKERTON HARBOUR, to the west of Fisherman’s Harbour, is fit for small 
vessels only; but it is a safe, convenient, snug little harbour. At 2 miles to the west 
of it is Hollin’s Harbour, a place of shelter for coasters, and resorted to by the fisher- 
men. Indian Harbour is a shallow and unsafe creek, but has good lands, well clothed 
with pine, maple, birch, and spruce. The next inlet, called Wine Harbour, has a 
bar of sand, which is nearly dry. There are but few settlers on these harbours. 


ST. MARY’S RIVER.—The navigation of this river is impeded by a bar of 15 
feet water, which extends across, at the distance of 1? mile above Gunning Point, the 
west point of the entrance. Below the bar, towards the western side, is a middle ground, 
which appears uncovered in very low tides ; and, above the bar, nearly in mid-channel, 
is a small rocky islet. The passage over the bar is on the eastern side of this islet. The 
tide, which is very rapid, marks out the channel; the latter is devious, between mud- 
banks, extending from each shore, and dry at low water. The depths upwards are © 
from 24 to 18 feet. Sailing in, you should proceed for 4 miles N.N.W., then 2 miles 
N. by W.; and afterwards N.N.W. to the Fork, where it divides, the western branch 
terminating in a brook; the eastern branch continuing navigable + of a mile farther up 
to the rapids. ‘The town of Sherbrook is, at present, a small village, at the head of the 
river, about 3 leagues from the sea. 


WEDGE ISLE.—This islet, called Wedge Isle, which lies at the distance of } a 
league south from the §.W. point of St. Mary’s River, is remarkable, and serves as an 
excellent guide to the harbours in the neighbourhood. A beacon, erected upon it, may 
be seen from 6 to 8 miles off. This beacon is of wood; its top is 140 feet above the 
sea, covered at the top, and painted white. The side of this islet, towards the main 
land, is abrupt, and its summit is 115 feet above the sea. From its S.W. end ledges 
stretch outward to the distance of 3 a mile; and some sunken rocks, extending towards 
it from the main, obstruct the passage nearly half-way over. About 23 miles south 
from the Wedge is a fishing-bank, of 30 to 20 feet, the area of which is about 
200 acres. 


Tur HARBOUR or JEGOGAN may be readily found, on the eastward, by Wedge 
Isle, above described; and, on the westward by the bold and high land called Redman’s 
Head. The passage in is at the distance of + of a mile from that head; because, at the 
distance of ? of a mile, is a dry ledge, called the Shag. Within the small island on the 
east side of the entrance, called Tobacco Isle, there is anchorage in 4 or 5 fathoms, 
muddy bottom. 


LISCOMB HARBOUR.—The entrance of this harbour, which is one of the best 
on the coast, is between Liscomb Island and the headland on the west, called Smith, 
or White Point; a mile to the northward of this is Green Point, which is bold-to. From 
the S.E. end of Liscomb Island, a ledge, with breakers, extends to the distance of 3 of 
a mile. Within, and under the lee of the island, is safe anchorage in from 13 to 
8 fathoms. On the N.E. of the island, a vessel caught in a S.E. gale may be sheltered 


by Redman’s Head, already described, with the head S.S.E., in 6 and 7 fathoms, on a 
bottom of clay. 


On the west side, the ground, from Smith Point, is shoal to the distance of nearly a 
mile 8.S.E.; and at 2 miles south from the point is a rock, with only 13 feet over it, 
and lies with Smith and Green Points in one. Another shoal of 12 feet, on which the 
sea breaks, lies 13 mile S.S.W. from the east end of Liscomb Island; a mile within, or 
nearer the island, in the same direction, lies a rock. 


The Black Prince Rock, drying at low water, and on which the sea always breaks, lies 
S.E. by E. from the east end of Liscomb Island. To enter the harbour from the 
southward, between the 12 and 13 feet shoals, which are 11 mile apart, keep Green 
Point well open of Smith’s Point, bearing N. by W.1W.; when within a mile of Smith’s 
Point, keep more to the northward, and run up in mid-channel. The island side is 
bold. The first direction of the harbour is nearly north, then W.N.W. Opposite to 
the first fish-stage, at} a mile from shore, is as good a berth as can be desired, in 
7 fathoms. From this place the harbour is navigable to the distance of 4 miles: it is, 
however, to be observed, that there are two sunken rocks on the north side. 
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BAY OF ISLANDS.—tThe coast between Liscomb and Beaver Harbours, an ex- 
tent of 6 leagues, is denominated the Bay of Islands. Within this space the islets, 
rocks, and ledges are innumerable: they form passages in all directions, which have, in 
general, a good depth of water. At the eastern part of this labyrinth, near Liscomb, is 
Marie-et-Joseph, an excellent harbour, capable of containing a fleet of the largest ships, 
but requires caution to enter; the settlers on which keep large herds of cattle, &c. 
Nicomquirque is a small settlement in the same range; the inhabitants of which are an 
industrious set of people. Newton-quaddy, next east of Beaver, has a few families 
situated on the side of a shoal river; the land here is good. 


The White Islands, nearly half-way between the harbours of Beaver and Liscomb, 
appear of a light stone-colour, with green summits. The latter are about 60 feet above 
the level of the sea. The isles are bold on the south side; the passage between them 
safe; and there is good anchorage within them, in from 10 to 7 fathoms. From these 
the rocks and ledges extend 5 or 6 miles from east to E.N.E.; they are bold-to and 
mostly dry; the water within them being always smooth. 


BEAVER HARBOUR.—The Pumpkin and Beaver Islands are very remarkable 
to vessels sailing along the coast, particularly Pumpkin Island, which is a lofty and dark 
barren rock; but they afford a smooth and excellent shelter inside of them during a 
southerly gale. Southerland Island has, on its N.W. side, a deep and bold inlet, where 
a vessel may lie concealed, and as secure as in a dock. When in the offing, the har- 
bour is remarkable, on account of the small island which lies north of the black rock, 
having at its southern end a red cliff, being the only one on this coast; having entered 
the harbour, you may choose your anchorage, according to the direction of the wind, 
the bottom being generally mud. The basin on the west side is so steep-to, that a 
vessel may be afloat with her side touching the beach. ‘To enter the harbour, a stran- 
ger should take a pilot. 


On Beaver Outer Island, or William’s Island, a revolving light has lately been esta- 
blished; the light is visible 14 minute, and obscured $ a minute. The lighthouse is 
square, 70 feet high, painted white, with two black balls painted on its seaward side. 
A reef extends eastward from Beaver Island, a considerable distance, so that, on enter- 
ing the bay, you should give the light a berth of 2? of a mile; and steer in N.N.W. 
The lighthouse stands in latitude 44° 47’ 49” north, and longitude 62° 25’ 18’” west, 
by chronometer. Sambro lighthouse bears from it W. 3 8., distant 54 miles; and Cape 
Canso lighthouse E. ? N., distant 70 miles, bearings magnetic. 


SHEET HARBOUR.—This harbour is nearly half-way between Country Harbour 
and Halifax. It is very extensive, but dangerous for vessels to approach in thick wea- 
ther. The narrow channel, between Sober Island and the main, affords secure anchor- 
age, on a bottom of mud. The name is derived from a blank cliff, on a rocky isle at the 
entrance, which appears like a suspended sheet. 


Without the harbour are the several /edges shown on the charts. These ledges show 
themselves, excepting the outer one, called by the fishermen, Yankee Jack, and which, 
when the sea is smooth, is very dangerous. It has been asserted, that a rocky shoal 
lies $ a mile to the south of the Yankee, but its position has not been ascertained. 

Within the entrance is a rock, 2 feet under water, which will be avoided by keeping 
the Sheet Rock open of the island next within it, on the eastern side. In sailing or 
turning up the harbour, give the sides a very moderate berth, and you will have from 
11 to 15 fathoms, good holding ground. 

The flood, at the entrance of Sheet Harbour, sets §.S.W., about a mile an hour, 
High water, full and change, at 8h. 50m.; tides rise 7 feet. 


MUSHABOON.—To the westward of Sheet Harbour is a small bay, open to the 
S.E., which affords shelter at its head only, in from 7 to 5 fathoms, muddy bottom. It 
is connected to Sheet Harbour by a clear, deep, and bold passage, between an island 
and the main land. Here you may lash your vessel to the trees; and, lying in 5 fathoms, 
soft bottom, with the side touching the cliff, be perfectly sheltered from all winds. 
This place is uninhabited, the land being incapable of cultivation. In going through 
the passage to Sheet Harbour, you must guard against a sunken rock at its mouth, which, 
from the smoothness of the water, seldom shows its position; this rock lies 400 yards off 
Banbury Islands, and may easily be cleared by keeping the Sheet Rock open of the 
island. 
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SPRY HARBOUR.—Cape Spry, or Taylor’s Head, divides Mushaboon from Spry, 
or Taylor’s Harbour. It has, on each side of the entrance, a high, rocky, barren cape, 
distinguishable at a long distance. When sailing in, you will perceive the land in the 
centre of the harbour, appearing in three distinct hills; keep the valley between the 
two easternmost, on with the Bald Rocks, which will lead you between Mad Moll Reef 
and Moloney Rock. You may now steer in for the anchorage, at the western head of 
the harbour, where a fleet may lie land-locked on a muddy bottom. This harbour is 
open to §.E. and §.S.E. winds: at the entrance the flood-tide sets in at about a mile 
an hour. 


DEANE, or POPE’S HARBOUR, on the western side of Gerard’s Isles, has a 
ledge at its entrance, forming an obtuse angle at the two points, ? of a mile from each, 
and from which a shoal extends to the southward $a mile. It may be passed on either 
side: but, on the west, care must be taken to avoid a shoal extending from the outer 
Tangier Island The best shelter is under the smaller island on the eastern side, where 
there are from 8 to 6 fathoms, with good clay ground. 


TANGIER HARBOUR, next to Deane, or Pope’s, is formed by craggy, barren 
islands, which secure vessels from all winds. At about 2 miles from its mouth is a ledge 
that dries at low water. The anchorage is under the eastern shore above Fisher’s Nose, 
in 5 to 4 fathoms, stiff mud. Here are some good tracts of pasture-land, and the few 
inhabitants are occupied in the fishing and coasting trades. 


SHOAL BAY is the Saunders Harbour of Des Barres.—This bay has a good depth 
of water and excellent anchorage on fine white sand and strong mud. ‘The latter is to 
the northward of the island now called Charles Island, and vessels lie in it, land-locked, 
in 7 fathoms. Off the mouth of the harbour is a rock, that always breaks; but it is 
bold-to, and may be passed on either side. Some parts of the harbour will admit large 
ships to lie afloat, alongside the shore, over a bottom of black mud. Supplies of stock, 
&c., may be obtained from the inhabitants of this place. 


SHIP HARBOUR is easy, and safe to enter, having good anchorage in every part, 
the bottom being tough blue clay; it leads to Charles’s River, above the narrows of 
which, a fleet of the largest ships may lie alongside of each other, without the smallest 
motion. In this harbour, and on the isles about it, are several families, who keep 
small stocks of cattle, &c. The entrance, called by Des Barres, Knowles’ Harbour, is 
deep and bold: it lies between two islands, of which the eastern is Brier’s, or Charles’s 
Island, on the western side of which is a lighthouse. A white cliff, which may be 
seen from a considerable distance in the offing, is a good mark for the harbour: at first 
it resembles a ship under sail, but on approaching seems more like a schooner’s topsail. 
There is good anchorage in every part of the harbour. Brier’s Island, above mentioned, 
is alow, rugged island, and ledges, partly dry, extend from it 3 of a mile to the eastward: 
avoiding these, when entering this way, you may range along the western island, and 
come to an anchor under its north point, in 6 or 7 fathoms, the bottom of mud. ~ 


OWL’S HEAD, orn KEPPEL HARBOUR, which is next to the west of the har- 
bour last described, although smaller than many other harbours on the coast, has 
sufficient space for a fleet. It may be known, at a distance, by Owl’s Head, on the 
western side, which appears round, abrupt, and very remarkable. The neighbouring 
coast and isles are rugged and barren, but the harbour has a few settlers. The entrance 
is of sufficient breadth to allow a large ship to turn into it: and within the harbour shipping 
lie land-locked, when in 6 and 7 fathoms, with a bottom of mud. In taking a berth, 
you will be guided by the direction of the wind; as, with a S.W. gale, the western an- 
chorage is to be preferred, and the eastern with a S.E. The flood-tide sets into this 
harbour from the S.W., at the rate of a mile an hour. At Owl’s Head it is high water 
at 8h. 30m.; tides rise from 5 to 7 feet. 


JEDORE HARBOUR is the Port Egmont of Des Barres. In the offing, at the 
distance of 2 leagues from the land, the body of the flood sets in from S.W. by S., at 
the rate of a mile an hour. It is high water at Jedore Head at 8h. 20m.; tides rise 
from 6 to 9 feet. 


From the appearance of this harbour on the charts, it might be presumed that it is 
spacious and commodious; but, on examination, it will be found really different. The 
entrance is unsafe and intricate; a shoal, of only 11 feet, lies at its mouth; the chan- 
nel within is narrow and winding, and there are extensive mud-flats, covered at high 
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water, and uncovered with the ebb; hence a stranger can enter with safety only at low 
water, the channel being clearly in sight, and the water sufficient for large ships. The 
best anchorage is abreast of the sand-beach, 2 miles within the entrance, in from 9 to 6 
fathoms, on a bottom of stiff mud. At 23 miles above the beach the harbour divides; 
one branch on the port hand is navigable nearly to its extremity, and has several sunken 
rocks in it; while to the starboard is a large space, with a clear bottom, and from 3 to 
5 fathoms. On the eastern shore are Oyster Pond and Navy Pool, two deep inlets, but 
_choaked at their entrance by a bed of rocks; the river terminates with a rapid. 


The lands at the head of the harbour are stony, but tolerably good; the rest barren 
and deplorable. ‘The inhabitants, an industrious people, consist of several families ; 
they subsist chiefly by coasting; and supply Halifax with wood, which they cut from the 
unoccupied lands around them. 


Without the entrance, on the eastern side, are two isles, called Roger and Barren 
Island, between and within which the passages are good, and afford shelter in case of 
necessity ; from these the land runs nearly E.N.E., and forms a deep inlet, called Clam, 
or Clamb Bay. 


Tue BRIG ROCK.—This is a very dangerous rock, of 3 feet, about the size of a 
frigate’s long boat; it lies $.E. 4 E. from Jedore Head, and S.W., 2 miles from the isle 
called Long Island. The weed on the top of it may frequently be seen at the surface. 
The marks for this rock are, a house and barn in Clam Bay, just open of the east end 
of Long Island, bearing N. 5° E.; and the house on Jedore Head open to the N.E. of 
Jedore Rock. 


POLLUCK SHOAL.—At about 9 miles south of Jedore Head is a reef, called the 
Polluck Shoal; its area is about an acre, having a depth of 24 feet over it; and, during 
a swell, the sea breaks over it with great violence. 


—  JEDORE LEDGES.—Those advancing between the Brig Rock and Polluck Shoal, 
should be cautious in approaching any of the Jedore Ledges: they are laid down on the 
charts, and said to extend from 5 to 9 miles from the mouth of the harbour. 


Between Jedore and Halifax there are no harbours of any consideration for shipping, 
but there are numerous settlements. The land in this extent is, in general, of moderate 
height, rising gradually from the shore. Red and precipitous cliffs, the characteristic 
of the eastern coast, may be seen from 7 to 9 miles off. The best harbour is that called 
Three-fathoms Harbour. When you are within this harbour, the passage will be found 
to be clear, between banks of soft mud; but it is only fit for schooners and sloops, 
although it has occasionally been visited by large vessels. The anchorage is tough blue 
clay. The cliffs are composed of bright red earth, remarkable to vessels coming from 
the eastward. 


This harbour lies immediately to the east of an islet, called Shut-in Island; and, with 
the wind on shore, is difficult and dangerous; so that it is to be attempted only in cases 
of real distress. The channel lies 3 over to the northward from Shut-in Island, and 
turns short round the starboard point to the westward. 


In beating to windward, ships may stand to within 1} mile of the shore, the sound- 
ings being tolerably regular, from 20 to 12 and 8 fathoms. 


FROM HALIFAX TO CAPE SABLE. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Vessels coming from the eastward, and bound for the 
harbour of Halifax, should pay particular attention to their soundings, especially when 
they consider themselves in the neighbourhood of Sable Island; which island, and its 
surrounding banks, we shall hereafter describe. It will therefore only be necessary at 
present to remark, that the island is low, and appears like small sand-hillocks; that in 
summer it frequently is enveloped in a fog, but you may always discover your proxi- 
mity to it by your soundings; and that on its N.E. and N.W. sides are dangerous bars; 
you will have, except on these sides, 2 fathoms 2 cables’ length off, and your depth 
will increase in proportion to the distance you are from it, at a general rate of about 
2 fathoms for every mile, until you are 20 miles from it. Signals are placed on the 
island, and also a gun, to answer such as may be heard from vessels in distress. 
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In making land more to the south-westward, and about Cape Sable, you must be par- 
ticularly careful to avoid Seal Island Rocks and the Brazil Rock. To the westward of 
Great Seal Island the soundings are very irregular for upwards of 20 miles, at which 
distance are 45 fathoms, gravel and stones. Indeed, the soundings along Nova Scotia, 
from Cape Canso to Cape Sable, partake of the same irregularity, from 25 to 50 
fathoms; therefore you should not come nearer the land than 35 fathoms, unless you 
are well assured of the exact part you are in, for otherwise, endeavouring to enter 
Halifax, you may be driven into Mahone or Mecklenburgh Bays, and be caught by 
S.E. winds. The weather is generally foggy 4 or 6 leagues off shore, both in sprin 
and summer; but it becomes clearer as you get nearer the coast; and, with the wind o 
the land, it will be perfectly clear. 

From 1 to 3 leagues out to seaward, mackarel, halibut, rays, haddock, and cod are 
found in plenty; and at the entrance of the harbours and rivers, salmon is taken from 
April to August; the bays abound with herrings in June and July, and with tom-cod 
all the year round. 


HALIFAX, the capital of Nova Scotia, is situated in 44° 39’ north, and longitude 
63° 37’ west; its harbour being large enough to accommodate any quantity of shipping 
in perfect safety. Its direction lies nearly north and south, being about 16 miles in length, 
and terminates in Bedford Basin, which is an extensive sheet of water, containing 10 
square miles of safe anchorage. ‘The town is situated on the declivity of a peninsula, 
at the western side of the harbour, about 10 miles from its entrance; and is said to have 
15,000 inhabitants, a naval yard and hospital, together with a citadel.. It is a free 
warehousing port, and contains two Episcopal churches, two Presbyterian, two Baptist, 
and three other chapels. 

The village of Dartmouth is opposite to Halifax; it is thinly settled; but the lands 
behind it are in an improving state; and there are some fine farms belonging to the 
descendants of the orignal German settlers. 


HALIFAX HARBOUR.—In approaching the harbour of Halifax, you will per- 
ceive the coast about its environs, particularly to the southward, to be ragged and rocky, 
with patches of withered wood scattered about; but the land is rather low in general, 
and not visible 20 miles off, except from the quarter-deck of a 74, the high mountains of 
Le Have and Aspotogon excepted, which may be seen 9 leagues off. When Aspotogon 
Hills, which have a long level appearance, bear north, and you are 6 leagues distant, 
an E.N.E. course will carry you to Sambro lighthouse; this stands on Sambro Island, 
and is rendered remarkable by being a high tower, elevated 210 feet above the sea. 
There are two 24-pounders placed on the island, under the direction of a small party 
of artillery-men; these are fired on the approach of vessels, and contribute much to the 
mariner’s safety, by warning him off the adjacent breakers. 

Sambro Island and lighthouse lie on the S.W. side of the entrance to the harbour; 
it is in latitude 44° 26’ north, and longitude 63° 35’ west. S. by E., distant 2 full 
miles from the lighthouse, lies the Henercy Rock, with only 8 feet water over it; and 
E.N.E., distant a mile from the Henercy, lies the Lockwood, of 12 feet; these appear to 
be but little known, although they are both very dangerous. 


Tur LEDGES.—About 2 miles to the westward are the Western Ledges; these are 
the Bull, the Horses, and the S.W. or Outer Rock; the Bull is the westernmost and 
nearest to the land: this is a rock about water, lying above 3 of a mile S.E. by E: from 
Pendant Point, the lighthouse bearing from it E. 7° S. The Horses are about a mile 
to the south-eastward of the Bull, the lighthouse bearing E. by N., distant 12 mile; 
and the §.W. Rock, or Tedge, lies with the lighthouse bearing N.E., distant 1} mile. 
To avoid these, constant caution will be requisite, though they are surrounded by deep 
water, the channel between the Bull and the main having 10 fathoms water, and the 
passage clear. Between the Horses and the Bull are 11 fathoms, and no intermediate 
danger; and between the Horses and the S.W. Rock there are 20 fathoms. 


The Owen Rockh.—This rock was discovered by Captain Owen, R.N., in H.M. steam- 
vessel Colombia, on the 21st May, 1844; it has only 12 feet water on it. When the 
vessel touched there were 8 fathoms from the starboard, and 18 fathoms from the port 
paddle-box. It lies with Sambro lighthouse bearing S.W., distant 1,8, of a mile. 


‘ us 
The Eastern Ledges are the Sisters, or Black Rocks; these lie nearly E. by 8. from . 
the lighthouse, distant 3 of a mile. There is also the Bell Rock, lying farther in, and — 
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about ¢ of a mile from the land, the extremity of Chebucto Head bearing N. by E.3E., 
distant ? of a mile. In advancing up the harbour, you will meet with several other 
_ rocks, as the Rock Head, which lies with Chebucto Head 8.W. by W., distant 23 miles; 
_ and the Devil's Island N.E.4 E., about the same distance; the Thrum Cap, which ex- 
tends from the south end of Mac Nab’s, or Cornwallis’s Island; the Lichfield, on the 
western side of the harbour, having only 16 feet water over it; and the Mars Rock, 
lying also on the western side, Point Sandwich bearing north, distant 3 a mile, and 
nearly in a line with it and the west side of George’s Island; all these are distinguished 
by buoys and flags being placed upon them. There is also a reef, called the Horse 
Shoe, which runs out from Mauger’s Beach on the west side of Mac Nab’s Island; this 
is dangerous, and must carefully be avoided. 


On Mauger’s Beach is a tower, called Sherbrook Tower, on which is a lighthouse, 
elevated 58 feet above the level of the sea. This useful light is of a red colour, and 
intended to lead vessels up the harbour. 


When abreast of Chebucto Head, or when Sambro light bears W.S.W.., the light on 
Mauger’s Beach should never be brought to the westward of north. By keeping the 
light from north to N. by E., will lead clear of the Thrum Cap Shoal. This lighthouse 
bears from the Thrum Cap buoy N. § W., 2 miles. 


Vessels coming from the eastward must keep Sambro light open to the southward of 
Chebucto Head, until the light opens on Mauger’s Beach, which will then bear N.4W., 
when they will be to the westward of Thrum Cap Shoal, and may shape a course up 
the harbour, always keeping the light on the beach open, and on the starboard bow. 


Vessels from the westward will see the light when they are as far eastward as Che- 
bucto Head, which, being kept on the starboard bow, leads them up to the beach. 


Half-way between Mauger’s Beach and George’s Island is a shoal, on the opposite 
side, extending to the S.E. from Point Pleasant, nearly $ of the channel over, and 
having a buoy atsits extremity; the thwart-mark for this buoy is a little islet at the 
entrance of the N.W. arm, on with a remarkable stone upon the hill, appearing like a 
coach-box, and bearing W.S.W. Between Point Pleasant Shoal and Mauger’s Beach 
is a middle ground, of 44 and 5 fathoms, sometimes pointed out by a buoy; this middle 
ground extends north and south a cable’s length, and is about 30 fathoms broad; as 
you fall off to the eastward of it there will be found from 7 to 13 fathoms water, 
muddy bottom; while on the west side there are from 10 to 14 fathoms, coarse rocky 
soundings. 


REID’S ROCK has 12 feet over it, and lies in shore, about midway between Point 
Pleasant and Halifax; the thwart-mark for this danger is a farm-house in the wood, 
over a black rock on the shore, bearing W. by 8.; and opposite to Reid’s Rock is a 
buoy on a spit, extending from the N.W. end of Mac Nab’s Island. 


MAC NAB’S ISLAND lies on the eastern side of the channel, and is nearly 3 miles 
in length and 1 in breadth; there is a small island to the eastward of it, called Caroll’s 
Island; boats can pass this way, or between it and the Devil’s Island shore, in what is 
commonly called the S.E. Passage, but the channel is too shallow for shipping; and it 
is further obstructed by a bar of sand to the southward, over which is only 8 feet 
water. Mac Nab’s Island is well cultivated; and in Mac Nab’s Cove there is good an- 
chorage, in from 9 to 4 fathoms, muddy bottom; the best situation is in 7 fathoms, with 
Mauger’s Beach and Sandwich Point locked; George’s Tower touching Ives Point. 

Upon Rock Head is a floating-beacon, with a cask at the top; it lies with George’s 
Island tower in one with Ives Point, and Sambro lighthouse just seen over Chebucto 
Head. 

On Devil’s Island, on the east side the entrance, a beacon of wood, painted white, is 
erected, 50 feet in height. 

On Thrum Cap Reef is a beacon-buoy; it lies with George’s Island open of Ives 
Point. The above three beacons and Mauger’s lighthouse are to be kept on the star- 
board side going into the harbour. 

There are also flag-beacons on the Lichfield and Mars Rocks, to be left on your port 
hand going in. The leading-mark in, between these beacons, is the flag-staff on Citadel 
Hill open of Point Sandwich. 

[Canso To Putt. ] C 
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In standing in for the land off Halifax Harbour, you may know on which side of 
the harbour you are by a remarkable difference that takes place immediately from its 
mouths, in the colour of the shores; for if it should be red, you are to the eastward of 
it, and if white, you will be to the westward of it. 


To sail for Halifax Harbour.—Having made the lighthouse, and coming from the 
westward, at night, with a westerly wind, the light being 7 or 8 miles off, steer E.N.E. 
or E. by N., until you have passed the S.W. Ledges, and the lighthouse bears north; 
then run on N.E. or N.E. by N. until you bring it to bear N.W., which being done, 
take a N.N.E. or N.E. by N. course, until you bring it W.N.W.; you will then, agree- 
ably to the wind, haul up north, or N. by E., for Chebucto Head, avoiding the Bell Rock. 
Chebucto Head is bold-to within } a mile from the shore; run on north, along the west 
shore for Sandwich Point, which is also bold; thus you will safely pass the Lichfield 
Rock, leaving it on your port side; this rock has a buoy and flag placed on its east- 
ern end. A mile northward of which is the Mars Rock, the situation of which is pointed 
out by another buoy and flag, which must also be left on the port hand. When abreast 
of Sandwich Point, get as near middle channel. as you. can, for on the opposite side is 
the Horse Shoe, a dangerous shelf, which stretches out from Mauger’s Beach; steer on 
mid-channel between Mauger’s Beach and the Horse Shoe, and having passed the latter, 
edge over to Mac Nab’s Island. Midway between the island and Point Pleasant Shoals, 
on the extremity of which is a buoy, and rather more than } a mile farther, on the 
same side, is Reid’s Rock, the position of which is also denoted by another buoy: these are 
all to be left on the port side. On the starboard, or opposite side, is a red -beacon-buoy 
placed upon the spit which runs off Mac Nab’s Island; you will sail on between these 
two latter buoys, and having passed the reef, steer directly north for George’s Island, 
which you may pass on either side, and run up for and abreast of the town of Halifax, 
where you will find anchorage in 9 and 10 fathoms, muddy ground, 2 cables’ length 
east of the mooring-buoys, or near enough to the wharfs to throw your hawser on 
shore. There is a middle ground between Mauger’s Beach and Point Pleasant Shoal, 
which sometimes has a buoy upon it, but not less than 5 fathoms Has yet been found 
upon it. 

“The great difficulty (says Mr. Chalmers, a Master in the Royal Navy) of making 
Talifax from the eastward, particularly in the winter season, is, that the winds are 
generally from the W.S.W. to N.W., and blow so hard as to reduce a ship to very low 
canvas, if not to bare poles: but should the wind come to the eastward, it is invariably 
attended with such thick weather as to prevent an observation, or seeing any great 
distance; and consequently renders it imprudent to run on a lee shore under such 
circumstances, and more particularly in the winter time, when the easterly winds are 
attended with sleet and snow, which lodge about the masts, sails, rigging, and every 
part of the ship, becoming a solid body of ice so soon as the wind shifts round to the 
N.W., which it does suddenly from the eastward. What adds considerably to the above 
difficulty is, having been several days without an observation, and subject to a current, 
which sometimes runs strong to the southward, you may have the Bay of Fundy open, 
and be swept into it by the strong indraught which prevails when the wind has been any 
time from the southward or eastward. 


“From the above circumstances, I would recommend that ships bound to Halifax 
in the winter, should shape a southerly course, and run down their longitude in latitude 
from 38° to 36°,* in which parallel they will make the principal part of the passage in 
a temperate climate, until they approach the coast of America, when they will be met 
by the westerly or even the N.W. winds, which will enable them (having got soundings, 
on St. George’s Bank,) to make their course good along shore, and with a free wind 
and clear weather, cross the Bay of Fundy, with confidence of their situation; then, so 


* It has been recommenda. by some navigators to keep in high northern latitudes when 
crossing the Atlantic from Europe to the northern parts of America, the weather being found 
less severe to the northward. By crossing the Grand Bank in latitude 45° or 46° in the 
winter season, you are well to windward in case of meeting a heavy north-wester; you also 
escape being retarded in your progress by the easterly set of the Gulf Stream. The New York 
packet-ships generally take this route in their winter passages: and by slipping in to the north- 
ward of the Gulf Stream, and to the southward of Sable Island, they find a westerly current 


in their favour. This latter route is also recommended to those bound to Halifax and New 
Brunswick. 
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soon as they have shut in the bay, keep the shore on board the whole way to Halifax 
lighthouse.” 


Observe, in coming from the eastward with an easterly wind, the Thrum Cap Shoals, 
which must be particularly avoided. A red buoy, with a flag, as before noticed, now 
marks their extremity. To go clear of them, you should bring the easternmost land 
in sight a ship’s length to the southward of Devil’s Island, bearing E. by N., nearly, and 
steer in west or W. by S., as best suits the distance you are from the island, and 
according to the wind and situation. With respect to the shoals, you may pursue a west, 
N.W., or W.N.W. course, until George’s Island comes a sail’s breadth open to the 
westward of Mac Nab’s Island; then endeayour to get the leading-marks on, and haul 
up north for the harbour. Or, when coming in from the south-eastward, you may 
steer for Chebucto Head, until the leading-marks come on for entering the harbour; 
taking care, if in the vicinity of Rock Head, to keep Sambro lighthouse well open of 
Chebucto Head, until you get the marks on for entering the harbour. 


Another long mark for Halifax Harbour, from abreast of Chebucto Head, and steer- 
ing in north or N.4 W., is the middle of three hills, over Dartmouth village, having 
some trees upon it, in a line with the N.W. end of George’s Island; this will lead 
clear of the dangers on both sides, and over the middle ground, in from 5 to 8 fathoms, 
and up to George’s Island. 


The following directions for sailing into Halifax Harbour, are given by Mr. Lock- 
wood.—* In approaching from the westward, round the lighthouse, at the distance of 
a league, to avoid the sunken rocks which lie to the southward, when the light bears 
N.W.by W., haul in north or N. by W., according to your distance off. The flag- 
staves on Citadel Hill above the town are distinguishable at a considerable distance ; 
by keeping them open of Sandwich Point, you are led clear of the Bell, Lichfield, and 
Mars Rocks on the west side; and the Rock Head and Thrum Cap to the east. When 
arrived at Sandwich Point, keep Chebucto Head in sight, by not allowing it to be shut 
in; this plain mark will lead in the fairway home to George’s Island. Leaving Point 
Pleasant Shoals on the left, and Mac Nab’s Shoals on the right, round George’s Island 
on either side, and anchor any where in 6, 10, or 13 fathoms, muddy ground. From 
George’s Island to the entrance of Sackville River there is not a single obstruction.” 
Men-of-war commonly anchor off the naval yard, which a stranger will distinguish by 
the masting sheers; merchant-vessels discharge their cargoes, and load alongside the 
wharfs. 

_ At Halifax dock-yard it is high water, full and change, at 8 o'clock; spring-tides 
rise from 6 to 9 feet. 

Catch Harbour, fit’ only for small vessels, lies to the westward of Chebucto Head; 
it has a bar across, with breakers, and only 9 feet water ; within it are 3 and 33 fathoms, 
Several families of fishermen are its inhabitants, who chiefly subsist by supplying Halifax 
markets with fish. 

Remarks.—Leaving Halifax, and sailing westward, you will find the shores to be 
steep, and appear from seaward broken and rocky, with whitish cliffs; the high lands 
of Aspotogon and Le Have, before mentioned, are conspicuous and remarkable; to the 
westward the rocks about the land appear black, with reddish banks of earth. Le Have 
appears bald or barren at the top, with red earthy hillocks under it, and between Cape 
Le Have and Port Medway, or Jackson, are some hummocks in land, the coast to sea- 
ward being level and low, and the shores marked with white rocks, with low barren 
points; from thence to Shelburne and Roseway it is woody. Near Port Latour are 
several barren places, and thence to Cape Sable the land is low, with white sandy cliffs, 
particularly visible at sea. 

The following remarks, on sailing between Halifax and the Gut of Canso, are by 
Mr. H. Davy, Master of H.M. ship Cornwallis. 


“HM. ship Cornwallis left Halifax June 4th, 1838,—wind north with fine weather. 
Sailed for the Gut of Canso. Passed out between the Thrum Cap buoy, having 10 
fathoms. This channel is quite safe. Being thus cleared, steered E.S.E., 27 miles, 
which led us to the northward of the Jedore Shoals, the east, for White Head; wind 
and weather looking favourable. 

* Just to the eastward of Cold Harbour is a remarkable red cliff, making in a well- 
formed saddle; the red is bright, and the eastern coast rendered easily ae be recognized, 
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from the circumstance of the coast, west of Halifax, having white cliffs. It is advisable 
for strangers running from Jedore to Canso, not to approach the coast nearer than 
10 miles, until abreast of Torbay. ‘This is a spacious bay, having Berry Head at its 
western point and Cape Martingo at its eastern, 5 miles apart. White Head Island, 
immediately to the eastward of ‘lor Bay, is the most remarkable land on the coast, and 
is as a beacon to the pilots; it stands well out, and from the westward terminates the 
eastern view. Being 10 miles south of it, steer N.E. by E. for Canso lighthouse, which 
is a tall white building, and makes well out to seaward, on a small, low island, called 
Cranberry Island. It exhibits a good fixed light, which must be brought to bear west 
before keeping away; then steer N.N.W., until George Island bears west, thence 
N.W. and N.N.W. for Cape Argos. Avoiding the Cerberus Shoal, which is very dan- 
gerous, and directly in the track, leave it on your port hand. Cape Argos makes like 
a round island, and is bold to approach; passing this, the distance across the gut be- 
comes narrowed to 14 mile.”—Naut. Mag., vol. vill., p. 299. 


SAMBRO HARBOUR is 13 mile N.N.W. from the lighthouse; off its entrance is 
the Bull Rock, and there are also two other rocks between; the best channel into the har- 
bour is between Pennant Point and the Bull, but vessels from the eastward may run 
up between Sambro Island and the Inner Rock: you are to leave the Isle of Man to the 
port in entering; the anchorage is within the island, on a muddy bottom, with 3 fathoms 
water. The strait which connects the harbour with Londy basin is exceedingly 
narrow, and has only 2 fathoms water. This place is generally the resort of coasters in 
bad weather. ; 


The passage between the rocks and ledges that lie to the southward of Sambro Har- 
bour, may oftentimes conduce to the safety of vessels that make the land by mistake 
so far to the westward of the light as to be unable to clear the dangers southward of 
it, but should be attempted only in cases of emergency; the depth of water is suflicient 
for the largest ships, but great prudence is required. 


PENNANT HARBOUR, named by Des Barres, Port Affleck, is situated round 
the point to the westward of Port Sambro; it has a fair channel leading in between 
Pennant and Great Head Island, with good and secure anchorage in 6 or 8 fathoms; 
it 1s extensive, and safe in bad weather, and the dangers are all visible. 


TENNANT’S, or BRISTOL BAY, is to the westward of Pennant Harbour; it is well 
sheltered above Macworth Point, and there is anchorage in 9 fathoms, on a bottom of 
tough clay. The passage in lies between the rocks of Point Macworth and the White 
Rocks. ‘There is also a safe passage between Cape Pennant and Harvey Island, with 
anchorage in 5 to 8 fathoms. When entering, the land presents, to the eye of a stran- 
ger, the rudest features of nature; but it is extensive and safe, and in bad weather the 
dangers all show themselves. It is high water, full and change, at 7h. 45m., and the 
tides rise about 8 feet. 


PROSPECT HARBOUR lies about 8 miles to the N.W. of Cape Prospect, which 
forms the west side of Bristol Bay, and its entrance is encumbered with a cluster of 
islands, which form the western side of Bristol Bay; at the back of these islands is a 
considerable inlet, called by Des Barres, Parker’s River, but little frequented. Prospect 
Harbour wears, at its entrance, a rugged broken appearance; but it is safe, commodious, 
and extensive; and in rough weather the dangers mostly show themselves. Vessels 
coming from the eastward and rounding Cape Prospect, must beware of a rock, with 
17 feet over it; it lies south, about + of a mile from the cape; go not between it and the 
cape, but proceed on its southern side in 20 and 21 fathoms water, and by keeping more 
than } a mile from the land you will steer quite clear of danger, and may sail boldly up 
its eastern channel between Prospect and Betsey’s Islands; having passed these, the 
channel narrows; the western passage is between Hobson’s Nose and Dorman’s Rock; 
there is good anchorage for large ships above Pyramid Island, and also for small vessels, 
within Betsey’s Island, in 43 fathoms, blue stiff clay. At the entrance tot 1is harbour 
the depths are very irregular; and there is a rock, over which the sea breaks, having 
3 fathoms over it, and lying 2 cables’ length to the eastward of Dorman’s Rock. There 
are some residents on the western side of the bay. 


LEITH HARBOUR.—This lies about 2} miles to the north-westward of Prospect 
Harbour; and here are situated the inlets called Shag and Blind Bays, both possessing — 
excellent anchorages. At its entrance lies the Hog, a sunken rock, having 6 feet water 
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over it, and bearing E.S.E., about 13 mile from Taylor’s Island. In fair weather the 
Hog Rock may be readily perceived by a constant ripple over it, and in bad weather, 
with an on-shore wind, it will be distinguished by the breakers. There are good channels 
on both sides; but the eastern one is always to be preferred, on account of the ledge 
which extends E.S.E., about $ a mile towards it, from Taylor’s Island. 


DOVER PORT lies at the western side of the entrance to Blind Bay, and is chiefty 
formed by Taylor’s and the adjacent islands; this isthe Port Durham of former charts, 
and affords safe and good anchorage; the eastern passage is the best: and in sailing in, 
you must give the reef that stretches off the east end of ‘l'aylor’s Island a sufficient berth, 
anchoring within the body of the largest island in 7, 8, 9, or 10 fathoms, muddy bottom. 
The western entrance has some sunken rocks in it, and is in some places but shallow. 


Between the harbours of Halifax and Dover the shores are craggy, broken, and barren, 
steep-to, iron-bound, and destitute of trees; but the creeks and inlets abound with fish, 


and great quantities of cod, herrings, and mackarel, are caught and cured here for the 
markets. 


MARGARET’S BAY.—The entrance to this bay is to the westward of Taylor’s 
Island, about a league; the bay itself is full 25 miles in circumference, in length 9 miles, 
and in breadth, from Peggy’s Point to Owl’s Head, about 2 miles; here are harbours 
capable of receiving ships of the line, even against the sides of the shores. ‘The high 
lands of Aspotogon, which appear to the westward, on the isthmus which separates 


Margaret’s and Mahone Bays, are 438 feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen 
7 or 8 leagues off. 


OWL’S HEAD is very remarkable, being round and abrupt. The lands and islands 
in the neighbourhood are rugged and barren. ‘The body of the flood-tide sets in from 
S.W., at the rate of a mile an hour. 


Following the coast, which runs nearly 2 miles W.N.W. from Taylor’s Island to East 
Point, there is a rock uncovered at low water, which lies near the land, having a passage 
between, with 4 and 5 fathoms water; the shore all the way is rugged and steep, 
against which the sea beats violently. N.N.W. from East Point, a mile, is Contact 
Point, and in the same direction, 14 mile farther, is Peggy’s Point, beyond which, a 
short mile, is Shut-in Island, 200 feet high, and covered with trees; off the southern 

oint of this island there is a shoal of 9 feet, with 6 and 7 fathoms between it and the 
island, and near to Peggy’s Point there is another of 15 feet, with 6 fathoms to the 
northward of it. During southerly gales the water on the lee side of the islands becomes 
smooth, and the bottom holds well. Indian Harbour runs in here, and forms a place fit 
for small vessels, having a channel into it on either side of Shut-in Island. ‘To the 
E.N.-eastward of Indian Harbour is Hagget’s Cove, distant a mile, a cove or harbour of 
similar description. Luke’s Island, Thrum Cap, Jolliman, and Wedge Islands, all lie 
off the eastern side of Margaret’s Bay, and contribute to break off the force of the sea; 
so that under the lee of Luke’s and Jolliman’s Islands there is good anchorage at all 
times for ships of every description. 


FRENCH COVE is easy of access, and may be considered as a natural dock, exten- 
sive, with plenty of water, and well sheltered; this place is chiefly inhabited by Germans, 
whose industry is equally conspicuous and commendable. There is a shoal of 10 feet 
water lying opposite to the entrance of this cove at the distance of 2 miles; but as the 
islands of the eastern shore are bold-to, no vessel need go out so far into the bay as to 
approach too near this danger. 


HEAD HARBOUR, or DELAWARE RIVER, lies at the farther end, on the 
north-eastern extremity of the bay, and is an anchorage of most excellent description, 
forming so complete a place of safety that a fleet of ships might be securely moored side 
by side, and remain undisturbed by the most violent hurricane; the surrounding lands 
are high and broken. Mason’s Point is in itself a good farm, well stocked with cattle, 
and excellently cultivated; and Moser Islands at its entrance are used as sheepfolds. 
The land on the port side of the entrance to the Head Harbour is 446 feet high. 


INGRAM RIVER.—To the westward of Head Harbour is Ingram River, running 
in to the northward of Moser Islands; at its entrance it is 4 of a mile wide, with 7, 6, and 
5 fathoms water: it then gradually decreases to its head, which is shallow and sandy. 
To the westward is Gaspar’s Indent, open, shallow, and seldom frequented. These 
indents or coves have rugged points projecting southward; and it is from these places 
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small craft-are employed to take limestone, building sand, &c., the former of these 
being of a very superior quality. Cooper and Indian Rivers are both shallow, rocky 
nooks, but are the resorts of salmon; and in the lakes above, trout abound in great 
quantities, of delicate flavour, and commonly of a deeper red than the salmon. 


HUBBERT’S COVE, the Fitzroy River of Des Barres, is situated at the N.W. 
corner of Margaret’s Bay. Here, at the entrance, is a ridge of rocks, about 100 fathoms 
long, and covered at high water, so that when the sea is smooth it becomes invisible; 
in order to avoid this danger you have only to keep towards the western or eastern 
side of the harbour, for both sides are bold-to; the western channel is much the wider 
and better of the two: and by keeping the port shore on board, a stranger, or a ship 
dismasted, or in distress, or without anchors, may turn in and find shelter, running 
aground with perfect safety. In the neighbourhood is a saw-mill, and the inhabitants 
can furnish you with a carpenter and cooper, if wanted. 

Long Cove is 2} miles to the southward of Hubbert’s Cove, and affords good an- 
chorage with a westerly wind. ‘To the southward of Long Cove the coast is bold and 
rugged, without any danger, except a small rock, of 6 feet water, which lies close in to 
the land. 

NORTH-WEST HARBOUR is about a league to the southward of Long Cove; at 
its entrance is Horse Island, which divides it into two channels. There is a good passage, 
with 10 fathoms water, on each side of the island; and small vessels may find good an- 
chorage behind it, in from 6 to 9 fathoms, or farther up, in 5, 4, or 3 fathoms. Several 
families are settled at this place. Owl’s Head is an abrupt precipice, and forms the 
south point of entrance to North-West Bay. 

South-West, or Holderness Island, is a remarkable rocky island, full 50 feet high, 
and steep on all sides. Directly to the northward of the northern part of the South- 
West Isle is a small spot, of 3 fathoms water; and to the north-westward of the island 
is what is commonly called the South-West Harbour, formed between Owl’s Head, 
which literally is a rocky island, separated from the main by a very narrow passage, 
not even navigable for boats. Here are 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water; but the place is 
seldom frequented. To the E.N.KE. of South-West Island, distant nearly 4 a mile, is a 
rocky shoal, of 4 fathoms: this the sea frequently breaks over in bad weather, but it 
cannot be considered dangerous, unless to vessels that draw very deep water. 


The Horse Shoe, or Dog Rock, lies about south, distant 13 mile from South-West 
Island, directly west from East Point, distant 2? miles, and from Taylor’s Island, 
W. by N., 44 miles: there are several small sunken rocks about it; part of it is con- 
stantly above the surface of the water, shelving on all sides, and the sea, in stormy wea- 
ther, breaks violently over it. At a little distance from it, on the western side, are 
6 fathoms; and on its eastern side, at a similar distance from it, are 8 fathoms; it then 
sinks into deep water: between the Horse Shoe and the South-West Island there are 
12, 14, 26, 34, and 30 fathoms water. 

Vessels from the eastward, bound for Margaret’s Bay, commonly go in between the 
Horse Shoe and East Point. A northerly course will carry you midway between them, 
right up to the head of the bay, without encountering any danger, except those already 
described. 

To the westward of South-West Island is Aspotogon Harbour, too shallow for ship- 
ping. At its entrance are Black, Saddle, and Gravelly Islands and Shoals; to the 
southward of these is Seal Ledge, shallow and dangerous, which lies W. 3 N., distant 
23 miles from the Horse Shoe, and W.S.W., nearly 3 miles from the southern part 
of South-West Island. 

Tronsounp Istanp.—W.S.W.3 5. from the south point of South-West Island, dis- 
tant 5 miles, is Ironbound Island, about a mile long, narrow, and steep-to; it lies 
S.S.E. 3 S., 1} mile from the extremity of the peninsula which divides Margaret’s and 
Mahone Bays, and is called New Harbour Point; between which is a good channel, 
with from 6 to 17 fathoms water, the ground being chiefly a black sand. 

Grern Istanp.—S.}E., distant_a league from Ironbound Island, S.W. by S. 
7 miles from South-West Island, W.S.W., 3 leagues from Taylor’s Island, and 
W.N.W. 3? W. from abreast of Sambro lighthouse, lies Green Island; it is small. Mid- 
way between [ronbound and Green Islands there is said to be a shoal of only 2 fathoms, 
but its exact position is not accurately known, and therefore it is omitted in the charts. 
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The mariner, in passing through the channel between these islands, will do well to look 
out for, and guard against, the probable existence of such a danger; there is other- 
wise water sufficiently deep for any vessel. 


MAHONE BAY is separated from Margaret’s Bay by the peninsula, upon which 
the high and conspicuous mountain of Aspotogon is situated; the appearance, in 
three regular risings, is a very remarkable object to seaward, being visible more than 
20 miles off. The entrance of the bay is encumbered with several islands, between all of 
which are good passages, with plenty of water and few dangers; these lead to most excel- 
lent harbours, and places convenient and well adapted for the fisheries. We have already 
noticed Green and Ironbound Islands; these lie on the eastern side of the entrance to 
the Bay of Mahone. Adjacent to these, and on the same side, are the Tancook Islands, 
Flat Island, and the Knohme Rock: there are also tlhe Bull Rock and the Outer 
Ledge. On the western side are the Duck and other islands. 


Great Duck Island lies W. by S. from Green Island, distant 4} miles. Little Duck 
Island lies N.W.4N., about 12 of a mile from Great Duck Island, and W. 3 N., 
53 miles from Green Island. Nearly midway between Green Island and Little Duck 
Istand lies the Outer Ledge, over which the sea always breaks; this danger bears from 
the east end of the Great Duck Island N.E. 3 N., distant 13 mile; and from Green 
Island W.3N., a league; over it is 4 feet water, and round it are 43, 5, and 7 fathoms. 


Flat Island lies due west from Tronbound Island, distant 1} mile: and, in a similar 
direction from Flat Island, somewhere about a mile off, lies the Bull Rock; but the 
exact situation of this danger is not correctly ascertained, for Mr. De Barres places it 
more to the southward, and Mr. Lockwood to the northward of this position: it is a 
blind rock, uncovered at 4 ebb, with deep water all round it. The southern part of 
Flat Island, in a line with the southern points of Ironbound Island, will lead on the 
rock, as Mr. Des Barres has placed it; while the northern part of Flat Island, in a line 
with the northern shore of Ironbound Island, will lead to the northward of it; and 
Chester Church open of Great Tancook Island, will carry you clear to the westward of 
it in 7 and 10 fathoms water. 


Great Tancook is 13 mile long, and about a mile broad; to the eastward, between it 
and the main land, is the Little Tancook Island, separated by a channel } of a mile 
broad, in which are 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. A similar passage is between Little Tan- 
cook and Indian Point on the main, but there is a middle ground in it of 4 fathoms. 
Knohme Rock is above water, and shoals all round it; it lies to the eastward_of the 
south-east part of Great Tancook; and at this part of the island is anchorage in 8 or 
10 fathoms. 

Westward of Great Tancook, 4 of a mile, is a rocky shoal, of 6 feet, while between 
them the channel has 10 fathoms water. To the W. by N. of this shoal, a mile, is 
another, with from 6 to 12 feet over it. Between these shoals the passage is good, and 
has from 12 to 25 fathoms water in it. Off the north-west part of Great Tancook is 
Star Island; and a little to the eastward of it is a rocky patch of shallow ground, so 
that vessels should never attempt the passage between Star and Tancook Islands. 
There is yet another danger, called the Coachman’s Ledge; it lies 2 miles to the north- 
ward of Great Tancook, and is only visible at low water. To lead clear to the eastward 
of this ledge, you should bring the eastern point of Great Tancook and the east side 
of Flat Island in one; to clear it to the southward, bring the west end of Ironbound 
Island open of the west part of Little Tancook, and Frederick’s Island north point 
bearing W.S.W. 3 S., will carry you safe to the northward of it. 


Having passed the Coachman, the head of the bay lies open. On your starboard side 
is the high land and small river of Aspotogon, where small vessels occasionally run in 
and anchor; there is a rocky shoal at its entrance, which must be avoided. To the 
northward is Cumberland Arm, easy of access, and affording good anchorage, with 7 and 
8 fathoms, observing to give a berth to the starboard shore, which shallows some dis- 
tance out. There is also good riding on the port shore, behind an island which lies on 


the eastern side of the Chester Peninsula; here vessels can ride, well-sheltered, in 
8 fathoms water. 


Chester Town is situated at the northern part of Mahone Bay, and is surrounded by 
a fine and fertile country: its inhabitants are industrious people, and the adjacent islands 
are well stocked with sheep: wood and water is in abundance, and several vessels are 
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built here. The anchorages between the various islands and before the town are good, 
well sheltered, and secure, and the depth of water moderate. The only danger is a 
shoal, which partly dries at low water; this lies W. 3 8. from the town of Chester, from 
which it is distant 13 mile. 


On the port side of Mahone Bay, and directly west of Tancook Islands, is a large 
inlet or branch of a river, named by Des Barres, Prince’s Sound; the passages into it 
are very safe, only giving a wide berth to the southern end of Edward’s Island: steer 
mid-channel, and, when well in, anchor in 9 fathoms, or, within the innermost islands, 
in 5 or 6 fathoms; farther in it becomes flat and shallow. 


To sail into Mahone Bay from the eastward, the first land visible will commonly be 
Green Island, which is round, bold, and moderately high: thence to Ironbound and 
Flat Islands (both steep-to) is 3 miles; you may proceed and pass between them to- 
wards the Tancook Islands, which are inhabited: the channels between them are bold, 
and the anchorages under their lee good, in from 7 to 12 fathoms water. But if you 
are proceeding for Chester, between Green and Duck Islands, you must beware of the 
Outer Ledge, which always shows itself by breakers. ‘The mark to lead clear through 
this passage is, Chester Church well open of Great Tancook Island; this mark will also 
carry you safe to the westward of the Bull Rock, already described; and when you get 
near, or within 4 a mile of Tancook Island, steer out westward, and bring the same 
church to bear about north, and this will lead you up to the town. It is high water, 
full and change, in Mahone Bay at 8h.; tides rise 7 feet. 


LUNENBURG BAY, called also Malaguash, is now a place of great population, 
and considerable trade; vessels carrying wood, cattle, vegetables, &c., are constantly 
employed from here to Halifax. ‘The harbour is very easy of access, and there is good 
anchorage to the very town. At its entrance lies Cross Island, about 30 feet high, and 
containing 253 acres of land. On the N.E. side of this island is a nook, where coasters 
ride in safety. Off this part lie the Hounds Rocks, which, in passing, must have a berth: 
the west and south sides of the island are bold; and 2 miles from its southern end is an 
excellent fishing-bank, with from 14 to 17 fathoms water. There are good channels on 
either side of Cross Island. 


Cross Istanp Licuruovsr, upon the §.E. point of Cross Island, in latitude 
44° 19’ north, and longitude 64° 9’ west, at the entrance of Lunenburg Bay, is an octa- 
gon tower, painted red, with two lights placed vertically, and 30 feet apart. The lower 
light is fixed, and the upper one flashing; it shows a flash at intervals of a minute. The 
lantern is painted black. Cross Island is low, and thickly wooded. 


Vessels sailing in or out, through the northern passage, should endeavour to keep 
about the middle of the channel, in order to avoid the shoals and rocks above men- 
tioned, and also those adjacent to the opposite, or Colesworth Point; having passed 
these, you should keep the northern shore on board, bringing Battery Point to bear 
nearly N.W., by which you will also go clear of the Sculpin, or Cat Rock. 


The Sculpin, or Cat Rock, lies nearly in the middle of the bay, bearing N.E., distant 
3 of a mile from Oven’s Point. According to Des Barres, there are but 3 feet over this 
danger; but it will easily be discovered by the breakers over it at low water. 


Sailing through the western channel, which is to be preferred, you should endeavour 
to steer N.N.W., between Cross Island and Rose Point, where you will have 10 and 
12 fathoms water. Keep the town of Lunenburg in sight, over the low land to the east- 
ward of Battery Point, and this will lead you clear of the rocky reefs about the Oven’s 
Point; but beware how you lessen your water below 7 fathoms, for the soundings about 
the point are very irregular; bring the waggon-road at Lunenburg open of the west- 
ward of the Battery Point, and this will run you to the westward of the Sculpin, and 
between it and a rocky knoll of 4 fathoms water; having passed the Sculpin, haul u 
towards the northern shore, until you bring Moreau and Battery Points in one, this 
being the direct mark for the Sculpin Rock: steer on in the direction of Battery Point, 
approaching it no nearer than a cable’s length; then round Battery Point, and bring 
the road well open of the Moreau Point; this will run you clear into the harbour, 
and between the Long Rock and the shoals of Battery Point, when you may direct 
your course for the town, where you will find 12 and 13 feet water alongside the 
wharfs; and near to them 20 and 24 feet, soft muddy ground, and perfectly secure. 


en 
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Vessels having occasion to go to the southward of the Long Rock, which is the wider 
and safer passage, will observe that there is a reef runs out from Woody Point, called 
the Shingles, which must be carefully avoided: to do this, when you have so far entered 
the bay as to be equi-distant between the Ovens, (which are hollow cliffs) Battery, and 
Woody Points, then edge off a little to the westward, until you bring a farm-house, 
that stands over the middle of Sandy Bay, on with the end of a wood close to an open- 
ing, like an avenue, bearing N.W.4N.: steer with this mark on, until the west end of 
Lunenburg Town comes over Moreau Point, then steer north-eastward a little, ap- 
proach Battery Point, and proceed, as before directed. 


The best anchorage in the Bay of Malaguash, or Lunenburg, is on its western side, 
about $ a mile from the shore, and nearly midway between Oven’s and Woody Points; 
where, with good ground tackle, you may safely ride out a south-easterly gale; but 
the bottom is generally rocky and uneven. Wood, water, meat, and vegetables may 
easily be procured in abundance. 

It is high water, full and change, at 8 o’clock; and the tides rise from 6 to 8 feet. 


Dartmouth Bay.—This is situated between Oven and Rose Points; there are some 
settlements about the shores, and on an island at the bottom of the bay; it is easy of 
entrance, and you may anchor abreast of this island in 3, 4, 6, or 7 fathoms: in sailing 
into this bay, it will be always advisable to borrow somewhat towards the Rose Point 
shore, because of the shoals which lie to the southward of the Oven’s Point; there is 
otherwise no danger whatever. 

From Lunenburg to the Ironbound Island, at the entrance to Le Have River, the 
shores are bold, and much indented with irregular inlets or bays. Ironbound Island 
lies about W.S.W. 3S., distant nearly 2 leagues from Cross Island; it is inhabited, and 
some small rocky islets surround its northern shore: S.E. 4 E., 14 mile from this island, 
is a bank of 20 and 25 fathoms, W.S.W., 2 of a mile from that, is a small spot of 15 
_ fathoms; these have from 30 to 40 fathoms about them. 


LE HAVE RIVER.—Vessels coming from the south-eastward for Le Have River, 
will not fail to discover Cape Le Have, a steep abrupt cliff, 107 feet high, bearing 
W.2S., about 12 leagues distant from Sambro lighthouse. S.E. by S., a mile from the 
cape, is the Black Rock, 10 feet high, and 100 feet long, with deep water all round it, 
and 9 to 11 fathoms between it and the shore, except on a small knoll, lying off and 
opposite to the cape, over whieh are only 4 fathoms. W. by S., distant 34 miles, is 
Indian Island; and to the northward of the cape lie several islands, with passages be- 
tween them; but the best entrance to the River Le Have is to the northward of them 
all. There is also a channel to the northward of Lronbound Island, but it is narrow, 
and to navigate this you must give the Ironbound Island a good berth; you will then 
have from 12 to 4 fathoms water all through it; but the best passage is to the west- 
ward of the island, which is above 14 mile broad, and has from 10 to 14 fathoms water 
within it; about 3 miles to the north-westward of Ironbound Island, is a bar which runs 
across from shore to shore; over this are 12 and 15 feet, the deepest water being } across 
from the eastern shore: the soundings from Ironbound Island towards the bar are 
11, 14, 12, 9, 7, 6, 5, 4, and 3 fathoms, the latter depth being close to the edge of the bar; 
but when you are well over that, you drop into 4, 5, and 6 fathoms, the river con- 
tinuing navigable 12 miles up, or so far as the falls; the general width of the river is 3 a 
mile, and when you are 8 miles up it, you will meet with the road from Lunenberg to 
Liverpool, where a ferry is established. ‘There are several settlements on the banks of 
this river; and the whole wear a face of improvement and cultivation. 


Within and to the westward of Cape Le Have is Palmerston Bay; at the head of this 
is Petit Riviere, a settlement formed by the French, the farms belonging to which 
are in excellent condition. Off the eastern entrance of this bay lies Indian Island, 
bearing W. by S., distant 34 miles from Cape Le Have. At Cape Le Have it is high 
water, full and change, at 8 o’clock: the tides rise from 5 to 7 feet. 


PORT METWAY, or MEDWAY, lies between Cape Le Have and Liverpool Bay, 
and is rising into considerable consequence, on account of its navigable capacity and 
convenience to the fisheries; it is, therefore, pretty numerously populated, and has 
several saw-mills; the inhabitants carrying on a good trade in timber, &c. The 
entrance to this port bears from Indian Island W.S.W.., distant 7 miles, the land to the 
eastward of it being remarkably broken and hilly. On the starboard point of the entrance 
lies Frying Pan Island, which is connected, by a sandy reef, to numerous islets which 
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-stretch along in a N.N.E. } northerly direction, until they join the main land: that 
which is next to Frying Pan Island is commonly called Glover’s Island, and lies } a mile 
to the northward, and bears §.E.35S., a good 14 mile from Metway Head. The 
entrance to this port may be known by the high land at Cape Metway, and the low 
ragged islands before mentioned; the width of the channel is about % of a mile, and 
the depth of water from 5 to 14 fathoms. Directly in the way of your making for the 
entrance of the channel, lies the South-West Ledge and the Stone Horse Rock; the 
former bears from the Frying Pan Island 8.3 E., ? ofa mile. There is 19 feet water 
upon it, and the sea, in rough weather, breaks over it. The latter, or Stone Horse 
Rock, lies E. by S., distant + of a mile from the 8.W. Breaker, and dries at low water: 
there is 6, 7, and 8 fathoms between it and the Frying Pan Ledge; and should you 
pass this way, you must give the island a good berth, on account of a spit which 
runs out from it, in the direction of the Stone Horse Rock, a full 3 of a mile; but 
the best course will be $ a mile outside of both these dangers: you will then pass in 
12 and 14 fathoms water, and running on west, a little southerly, towards Kempenfelt 
Head, you will open the channel, and may steer in directly north. Or, you may 
avoid the S.W. Ledge and Stone Horse Rocks, in coming from the eastward, by 
bringing the Liverpool lighthouse, which stands on Coffin Island, open of the land to the 
eastward of it: and when Frying Pan Island comes on N.N.E., distant 13 mile, steer 
in N. 3 E., which will carry you past Metway Point; and when opposite to Neil’s 
Point you may anchor in 4 or 43 fathoms water; from hence mud banks considerably 
narrow the passage, and a pilot will be found necessary; but should you proceed farther 
without one, you will continue mid-channel from abreast of Neil’s Point, N.N.W.4N., 
until Collin’s Island bears west, and until Alicia River is just opening of Point Lucy, 
then steer N.W. by N. and W.N.W. 4 W., and anchor in 3 or 4 fathoms, muddy ground. ~ 


To run up Alicia River, you must sail between Grass Island and Point Lucy, keeping 
close to the southern and western shores, in order to avoid the flat which extends from 
the northward, leaving a deep but narrow channel. Barry’s Bay, or Branch, which runs 
up to the westward, is shallow, and full of rocky shoals; and so is Brier Bay, which is 
situated on the N.E. side of the port. The tide runs commonly with great strength, — 
and it is high water at 45 min. after 7. 


LIVERPOOL BAY.—The entrance to this bay bears about W. by S., distant 17 or 
18 leagues from Sambro lighthouse, Halifax; and W.S.W. + W., 15 miles from Cape 
Le Have. Before it lies Coflin’s Island, ‘which is now distinguished by a lighthouse, 
75 above the level of the sea; the light is on a revolving principle, and appears full 
at intervals of 2 minutes; between this island and the western land is the bay, affording 
good anchorage for large ships, especially with the wind off shore. In the bay there is 
sufficient room for turning to windward, and the deepest water will be found near the 
western coasts. The land in the vicinity of the harbour is broken, rocky, and of a barren 
appearance, yet the commerce of the town is very considerable. The channel to the 
northward of Coflin’s Island is shallow, having asandy spit running from it, and joining 
the main land; therefore, none but small vessels ever attempt it; but the passage to the 
southward is full 14 mile wide, and has 15, 16, 17, and 18 fathoms water. Give the 
lighthouse point of the island a small berth, as a flat of 3 and 4 fathoms encompasses it, 
and there is no other danger. Bald Point, or Western Head, is bold-to, and rendered 
remarkable by its having no trees upon it. Having entered this bay, and passed be- 
tween Coffin’s and Moose Head, bringing the lighthouse to bear E. by N., distant 12 mile, 
- steer west; this will bring you abreast of Herring, or Schooner’s Cove, situated on the 
N.E. side of the bay, and affording good shelter from sea-winds in 3 fathoms water, on 
a bottom of mud: or, proceeding farther, vessels of 200 or 300 tons, with high 
water, may pass over the bar, which stretches from Fort Point to the opposite shore; 
but at low water this cannot be done, for then there is not more than 9 or 10 feet 
over it; when within the bar you will perceive the channel winds south-westerly, and 
you can anchor in not less than 2 fathoms, opposite the Town of Liverpool. Herring 
Bay is much exposed to the heavy south-easterly swells of the sea, and has not room 
for more than two sloops of war. 


It is high water in Liverpool Bay, full and change, at 50 min. after 7, and the tides 
rise from 5 to 8 feet. 

PORT MATOON, or MOUTON, called by De Barres, Gambier Harbour.—This 
port is formed by the Island Matoon, which lies across its entrances, dividing it into 
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two channels. In the eastern passage lies the rocky ledge, called the Portsmouth, or 
Brazil Rocks, partly dry; this is about a mile to the eastward of the island, and lies 
S.W. by W., distant 5 miles from Bald Point; the passage on either side of this ledge 
has deep water with, sufficient room to turn into the harbour. From the N.W. part of 
Mouton, a shoal runs off a full mile, having 2} fathoms near the outer extremity; over 
some parts of this shoal you will have 3, 33, and 4 fathoms; here also is a small spot of 
foul ground, with 20 feet over it; this lies N.N.W. 4 W. from the N.W. end of Mouton 
Island, and N.E.3E. from the Northern Spectacles Island, distant 4 a mile. The 
Spectacles lie to W.N.Westward of Mouton Island, and are visible as you enter the 
port; to the northward and westward of them are 10, 11, and 12 fathoms water, muddy 
and sandy ground, with good anchorage, secure from all winds. 


To sail into Port Mouton by the eastern channel, and with a leading wind, to the 
northward of the Brazil Rocks, you may steer in W. by N., passing at the distance of 
8 of amile from White Point, until you bring the Spectacle Islands to bear 8.S.W 34 W.; 
- this will carry you clear to the northward and westward of Mouton Island N.W. Shoal; 
then haul up 8.W. by W. for the anchorage before mentioned. 


To sail in to the westward of the Brazil Rocks, you should steer in N.W., mid-chan- 
nel, or nearly, } a mile from Mouton Island; in this passage you will find from 8 to 15 
fathoms water; always giving the southern part of the island a berth, on account of a 
sandy fiat which runs off it. In adopting this channel, mariners must look out for a 
small knoll, of 6 feet, said to lie E.N.E. $ E., distant 14 mile from the southern extre- 
mity of Mouton Island. ‘This appears to be a modern discovery, and is not noticed in 
Des Barres’ charts. 

The western passage to Port Mouton is between the island and the main, and only 
frequented by coasters and vessels of a small draught of water; it is encumbered with 
shoals, and too intricate for strangers; the channel is narrow, and close to the main 
land, passing between it and the Bull Rock; having passed which, you can proceed 
to the anchorages either off the N.W. shore of Mouton Island, or round the Spectacles. 


The land now turns §.W. 3 W. from Point Mouton towards Port Jolie: midway is a 
black craggy point, with several rocks about it. §. 3 E., distant 24 miles from Black 
Point, and $.W., 14 miles from Liverpool lighthouse, lies Little Hope, an island 21 feet 
high, and 200 fathoms long; this is a very great danger, and should have a beacon to 
distinguish it; round the island is shoal ground, partly drying, and with 3 and 4 
fathoms upon some parts; it lies direct E.S.E. from the eastern point of entrance 
to Port Jolie, from which it is distant 2 miles. Between the island and point, some- 
what nearer to the latter, there is said to lie a dangerous shoal, not hitherto noticed in 
the charts. 


Port Jolie is an inlet, more than 5 miles deep, but very shallow, and having scarcely 
water enough for large boats. The lands adjacent appear barren and stony, yet have 
some families of fishermen settled there. Nearly south from the eastern point of Port 
Jolie, distant a mile, is a spot, of 3 fathoms, over which the sea commonly breaks; and 
on the western entrance of-the port are some rocky ledges, which show themselves by 
the breaking of the water over them. There is also a small island, lying to the south- 
westward, called the Little or Lesser Hope. 


PORT L’EBERT.—This is the third inlet west of Liverpool, and may readily be 
known by the steep and abrupt appearance of its western head; and also by Green 
Island, which lies to the south-westward of its entrance. This island is somewhat re-_ 
markable, being destitute of trees. Port L’Ebert is divided from Port Jolie by a 
peninsula, which, at the head of the respective ports, is scarcely 3 a mile across. The 
channel in runs nearly north, 6 or 7 miles; but, although small vessels may run a con- 
siderable way up, ships of larger size can only find anchorage at its entrance; the depth, 
4 a mile from the head, is from 9 to 12 feet; but at the mouth of the port are 6, 4, and 
3 fathoms. 


SABLE RIVER lies to the south-westward of Port L’Ebert, distant 5 miles; at its 
entrance, nearly midway of the channel, is a rocky islet, which lies 8.W. by W. from Green 
Island, distant 33 miles; there is a passage on either sidé of the rock; that to the east- 
ward has 12, 13, and 15 fathoms water, but that to the westward is somewhat shallower; 
the two points of entrance of the river are distant from each other 14 mile, with from 
6 to 11 fathoms; but there is a bar, which renders this place totally unfit for affording 
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shelter to any but the smallest class of vessels; it is, however, not destitute of inha- 
bitants, some of whom are settled in a small nook close to the westward of the river, 
which is called the Little Harbour. 


RUGGED ISLAND HARBOUR lies W. by S., distant 15 miles from the Hope 
Island, and E.N.E., 9 miles from Shelburne light. It seems to have been so named 
from its craggy and rugged appearance, and the numerous dangerous ledges and sunken 
rocks at its entrance. ‘This harbour is difficult of access, and seldom resorted to, un- 
less by the fishermen, who are familiar with its navigation; yet the anchorages are good, 
with 44 and 4 fathoms. During gales of wind, the unevenness of the ground frequently 
causes the sea to put on a most formidable appearance, breaking violently from side to 
side. Off the western head, distant about a mile, is the Gull, a bed of rocks, over 
which the water always breaks: but between the head and the Gull are from 6 to 
8 fathoms. 


Vessels coming from the eastward, will perceive St. Thomas’s, or Rugged Island, 
lying S.W. by W. from Green Island, distant 6? miles; this island, having high rocky 
cliffs on its eastern side, affords a good mark for the harbour. To the 8.W of Rugged 
Island aré some rocky ledges; the outermost of these is called the Bear Rocks, being 
distant from the island ? of a mile; between Rugged Island and the Bear Rocks are 
other dangers; and a little westward of the Bear is a sunken rock: these three latter 
lying in a sort of a triangular form. W. by N. from the Bear Rocks, distant a mile, 
is the Blow Breaker, a rock with only 4 feet over it: this appears to be the Tyger of 
Des Barres, by whose description it should bear south from Rugg Point, which is the 
eastern boundary of the harbour. 


To sail from the eastward for Rugged Harbour, you will see the eastern cliffs of 
Rugged Island, bearing north, distant 14 mile: keep a good look-out for the Blow, or 
Tyger Rock, and pass well to the outside of the foregoing dangers; and having cleared 
these, haul up N.N.W. for the islands on the left or port side of the harbour: in so 
doing you must be careful to avoid a shoal which stretches half-way over from the star- 
board shore, narrowing the channel very considerably, so that between the shoal and 
Muffatt Island, the passage is not above 7 of a mile wide; pursuing this direction you 
will readily reach the anchorage in the Northern Arm. In the best of the channel, 
Centre Island will be just open of Muffatt Island. Small vessels may be well sheltered 
within Cubb Basin, which is to the northward of Muffatt Island; and vessels coming 
from the southward or westward will have deep water on either side of the Gull 
Rocks, or between the Bear and Blow Rocks. At Cape Negro and Rugged Island 
Harbour it is high water, full and change, at 8 o'blocks and the rise of the tide is 
about 7 feet. 


GREEN HARBOUR.—This port is to the westward of Rugged Island Harbour, 
having an island on its western side of the entrance, and running in full 3 miles: this 
and the River Jordan, situated still farther to the westward, appear to be places where 
good anchorages may be obtained, but they are at present little frequented by shipping, 
although they have many inhabitants; they are open to southerly winds, which cause a 
heavy rolling sea. 


SHELBURNE HARBOUR, or PORT ROSEWAY, is, according to Mr. Lock- 
wood, justly esteemed the best in all Nova Scotia, from the ease of its access, and the 
perfect security of its anchorages. At the entrance of the harbour is the island of Rose- 
neath, or M‘Nutts, which is nearly 3 miles in length, and 14 in its broadest part. On 
the S.E. point of this island stands an excellent lighthouse; this point is a high cliff of 
white rocks, the summit of which is without trees: the west side of the island is low. 
The lighthouse is painted black-and-white, in vertical stripes, and has a remarkable 
appearance in the day-time, on account of a dark wood that is behind it; while, at night, 
two lights are exhibited from it; the upper light is 150 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the lower about 36 feet below the lantern at the top of the building. This light- 
house bears from the lighthouse of Sambro W.S.W., distant 30 leagues, being in lati- 
tude 43° 38’ north, and longitude 65° 18’ west. r 


When coming in from sea, .make for the lighthouse, bringing it to bear N.W., or 
N.W. by N.; then steer directly towards it. The dangers to be left to the eastward of 
you, are those adjacent to the Rugged Rocks, already mentioned. The Bell Rock, 
which is always visible, appearing black and bold-to, lying E.N.E. 3 E., distant 24 
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miles from the lighthouse; and the Jigg Rock, which has only 6 feet water over it, and 
lies nearly S. 4 W., 14 mile from the lighthouse. 


In coming from the westward, you may steer for the entrance on either side of the 
Jigg Rock; and if from the eastward, on either side of the Bell Rock. When you are 
abreast of the lighthouse, you may sail into the northward of M‘Nutt’s Island, about 
N.W. by N., keeping nearly in mid-channel: the island’s side is bold-to, and the an- 
chorage is good, in 7, 8, or 10 fathoms, the bottom mud. Keep the western shore on 
board, for there is a shallow spot, somewhere about the eastern side, between George’s 
and Sandy Points, on which H.M. ship Akbar struck. Sandy Point is about 2 miles 
beyond the N.W. part of M‘Nutt’s Island; give it a berth, for a sandy spit extends 
from it 300 yards. With M‘Nutt’s Island locked to this point, the anchorage is ex- 
ceedingly good, and shipping may, with good ground tackle, ride in safety during the 
most violent storm. 


In the channel, about S. by E., distant nearly a mile from Carlton Point, lies the 
Adamantine Rock, abreast of Durfey’s House; this will easily be avoided by going into 
no less water than 44 or 5 fathoms; or by keeping Petits’s Island open of Surf Point. 
The inlet which runs up to the N.W. has several shoals in it; but the eastern shore has 
regular soundings, from Sandy Point upwards, and is free from danger; while in the 
upper part of the harbour, above Carlton Point, vessels may ride in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms, 
the ground holding well. We have already stated, that your course, from the entrance 
towards Sandy Point, will be about N.W. by N., and having rounded Sandy Point, you 
can proceed N. by W. and north, according to your wind. 


In coming from the eastward of this harbour, be careful to avoid, and give a good 
berth to, the shoals off Rugged Island; and do not haul up for the harbour until 
you get the lighthouse to bear W. by N. 3 N., by which precaution you will go clear 
of every danger; or you may stop a tide at the entrance, in from 16 to 10 fathoms, 
sand and clay. 


Shelburne affords excellent shelter for ships in distress, and is secure against any 
wind, except a violent storm at §.S.W.; abreast of the town, the wind from S. to E. 
does no harm, although from 8. by W. to S.W. by S., if blowing hard for some con- 
siderable time, it will set the smaller vessels adrift at the wharfs; but in the stream, as 
has been observed before, with good cables and anchors, no winds can injure you. Here 
you may be supplied with cordage, duck, spars, provisions, and water. Carpenters, 
pump, block, and sail-makers can be obtained, if required; and the port charges for 
vessels, which put in for supplies only, is no more than 4d. per ton, light money, on 
foreign bottoms; but should you enter the custom-honse, the duties become much 
higher. It is high water, full and change, at 8 o'clock; spring-tides rise 8 feet, and neaps 
6, but a fresh breeze from the 8.E. commonly brings on high water sooner, and causes 
an additional rise of 2 or 3 feet. 


CAPE NEGRO HARBOUR is named from Cape Negro, the eastern limit of an 
island which lies before its entrance. This cape is remarkably high, rocky and barren, 
bearing S.W. 3 S., distant 7 miles from Shelburne lighthouse. This island is very low 
midway, and has the appearance of being two islands. There are two passages into the 
harbour, one to the eastward of the island, and the other to the westward of it; the 
former is much the better of the two; but this is rendered dangerous, on account of 
two sunken rocks which lie off its entrance; these are called the Gray Rocks and the 
Budget: the Gray Rock lies N.N.E. from the cape, distant nearly a mile, and is situated 
nearly on the starboard side of the channel. Some parts of these rocks are always 
visible, and serve as a mark for the harbour. 


The Budget is a blind rock, of 6 feet, lying nearly mid-channel, and only + of a mile 
from the island, having deep water round it. In the channel to the eastward of the 
Budget you will have 10, 12, and 14 fathoms; and the best direction to enter the har- 
bour, will be to steer 4 from the rocks off the eastern point, until Shelburne lighthouse 
is shut in, when you will be within the danger. There is excellent anchorage off the 
N.E. part of Negro Island, in from 6 to 4 fathoms, on a bottom of stiff mud. The 
northern part of the island presents a low shingly beach, from which a bar ex- 
tends quite across to the eastern shore, over which are 15 feet at low water; above 
this bar it is navigable full 6 miles, having a smooth clayey bottom, with 3, 4, and 5 
fathoms water. 
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The passage to the westward of Negro Island is somewhat intricate, encumbered 
with vocks and dangers, and should not be attempted, except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency; in such circumstances, indecision or timidity might produce certain destruction ; 
then the commander’s post should be aloft, and, if not possessing confidence himself, he 
should affect it. Captain Des Barres says, “If coming from the westward, in hauling 
round Point Jeffery, to avoid the ledges, blind rocks, and shoals extending easterly from 
the western shore, you should shape your course N.N.E.3 N. towards the cape, giving 
the Savage Rocks a berth of 3 cables’ lengths, until you open Davis’s Island, a sail’s 
breadth off Point William. Davis's Island is the largest, and westernmost at the head 
of the harbour; run up in that direction, observing to keep clear of a sunken rock, 
which lies E.S.E.. from Point William, about 300 fathoms from the shore. Fishery 
Beach is bold-to.” 


To sail through the N.E. passage, which is not so difficult, keep Gray’s Rocks on 
board, and steer N.W. for Point John, until you see across the isthmus in the middle 
of Cape Negro, or until Shelburne lighthouse is shut in, and having passed the Budget, 
from thence haul over to the westward, keeping along the shore about 2 cables’ lengths 
from the island, to avoid the shoal, which extends half the distance over from Point 
John towards the island; and when you have opened the small islands at the 
head of the bay, shape your course N.N.W. to the anchoring ground; the bottom 
is mud and clay; along the N.E. side of Cape Negro Island, the anchorage is good 
stiff clay. 


The River Clyde, which descends from a chain of lakes that extend E.N.E. and 
W.S.W. a considerable distance in the interior, falls into the head of Negro Harbour, 
after a run of 28 miles; and the adjoining lands are well cultivated, and have an in- 
creasing population, who combine fishing and farming with considerable success, 


PORT LATOUR, or HALDIMAND, is situated a little to the westward of Negro 
Harbour, being separated from it by a narrow peninsula; the extreme points which 
bound the entrance to the southward, are Point Jeffery, or Blanche Point, to the eastward, 
and Point Baccaro to the west: between and within there are several clusters of rocks, 
rendering the harbour unfit for any but small craft; and the tide leaves the head of the 
inlet dry in many places; the adjacent lands are barren, and the settlers are but few: 
nevertheless, as some vessels may be driven to seek shelter here, the following directions 
of Mr. De Barres may prove acceptable. “ To sail into this port, coming from the west- 
ward, continue your course easterly, until you have Breham Isle a ship’s length open to 
the eastward of North Rocks: thence you may steer northerly for Isle George, and when 
you come up within the distance of 2 cables’ length from its south end, incline to the 
westward in a direction with the western extremity of Pond Beach, until you open 
Prospect House’on the north side of the northernmost Mohawk Ledges, and then haul 
into anchorage in 3 fathoms, muddy bottom. 


“‘ Nearly midway between Baccaro Point and the South Ledge lies the Folly, a 
sunken rock, within which and the western shore isa channel of 6 fathoms. The Vulture, 
a dangerous breaker, lies 8.W. by W., nearly 2 miles from Baccaro Point.” 


BARRINGTON BAY.—This is a spacious inlet, situated to the westward of Port 
Latour, and formed by Cape Sable Island, which lies in front of its entrance; there are 
two passages into it: that to the eastward is between Baccaro Point and Sable Island, 
being at its entrance 3 miles wide; that to the westward is not more than a mile broad; 
both are encumbered with numerous and extensive flats, narrowing the passage, and ren- 
dering the navigation dangerous; for although the channels may generally be discovered, 
by the waters appearing dark, yet it will require a leading wind to wind through to the 
anchorage, which is towards the head of the bay, and about 14 mile below the town; here 
there are from 18 to 26 feet water. ‘The passage to the northward and westward is 
used by small vessels only, and is not safe without a commanding breeze, as the tide of 
ebb is forced unnaturally through to the eastward, by the Bay of Fundy tide, at the 
rapidity of 3, 4, and sometimes 5 knots an hour; setting immediately upon the rocks 
which lie within it. 


The town of Barrington is situated at the north-eastern extremity of the bay; the 
land is somewhat stony, but affords excellent pasturage, and the stock of cattle is very 
considerable, the inhabitants being generally in good circumstances. Vessels venturing 
jnto this bay by the eastern passage, must be very careful to avoid Baccaro Point, giving 
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it a wide berth of full 2 miles, on account of the Bantan, Shot Pouch, the Vulture, and 
other rocks which lie off it. The Vultwre Rock is very dangerous, and lies S.W. by W. 
from Baccaro Point, distant nearly 2 miles; the Bantan bears §.S.W. from the point 
about a similar distance, and from the Vulture S.E., almost a mile; they are both exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 


CAPE SABLE is the south-eastern extremity of a small narrow island, which is 
separated and distinct from Cape Sable Island; it lies in latitude 44° 23’ 30” north, and 
longitude 65° 36’ west; it is low and woody, but the cape itself is a broken white cliff, 
apparently in a state of decomposition, and visible 4 or 5 leagues off; from this island 
spits of sand extend outward, both to the south-east and south-westward; the Hastern 
Ledge is called the Horse Shoe, and runs out 24 miles S.E. by S.; the Western, or Cape 
Ledge, stretches to the $.W., about 3 miles. The tides, both flood and ebb, set directly 
across these ledges at the rate of 3 and sometimes 4 knots an hour, causing a strong break 
to a considerable distance, particularly when the wind is fresh; it will then often extend 
full 3 leagues out, shifting its direction with the tide, the flood carrying it to the west- 
ward, and the ebb to the eastward, the former running a considerable time longer than 
the latter. This rippling, or breaking of the water, may be considered hazardous to 
pass through in a gale of wind; but there are not less than 8, 10, 12, and 20 fathoms, | 
rocky ground. 


It ishigh water at Cape Sable, full and change, at ? after 7 o’clock, and the spring- 
tides rise 12 feet, neaps 6 feet. 


_ BONNETTA COVE.—To the north-westward of Cape Sable is a small island, called 
Green Island, to the north-east of which an inlet runs in to Cape Sable Island, forming 
Bonnetta Cove, where good anchorage may be found in 3 fathoms water; the entrance’ 
to it is narrow, and runs in between a spit and the island; this will be too difficult 
for a stranger to discover, but it is frequented by the coasters and fishermen. 


FAVOURITE COVE is situated in the Western Channel, and about the middle of 
Cape Sable Island; here also small vessels may run in and anchor in 2 fathoms, behind 
a small islet which lies mid-channel, at its entrance, affording a passage on either side, 
but that to the eastward is the best, and has the deepest water. With S.W. gales 
there is always good anchorage off the N.E. side of Cape Sable Island; but Shag 
Harbour, which lies on the opposite side of the Western Channel, and bears N.N.W. 
from Bonnetta Cove, is full of shoals, and must not be attempted unless you are well | 
acquainted with it. 


It is here high water, full and change, at 9 o’clock; spring-tides rise 11 feet, 
neaps 8 feet. 


Tue BRAZIL ROCK.—This is a flat rock, covering a space of 10 yards, over 
which are only 8 and 9 feet at low water; a tail extends 90 or 100 yards from its base, 
having 6 to 8 fathoms water; the tide running strong over this, causes a ripple, and 
makes the rock appear larger than it really is. Southward of the rock, at the distance 
of about a mile, you will have 35 and 34 fathoms, then 30 and 22 as you approach nearer 
to it; but towards the Cape Sable shore the soundings are regular, from 19 to 15 
fathoms ; you will then lessen your water to 10 and 7 fathoms, when you will be at the 
edge of the Race Horse Shoal. To the northward of the Brazil Rock, in the direction 
of the Bantan Rock, you will have 16, 19, 15, 17, 16, 15, and 10 fathoms; with this lat- 
ter depth you will be near the Bantan, and must tack to the westward. The exact 
position of this rock has been much disputed, but the place assigned to it, by the recent 
surveys, is in latitude 43° 21’ 30” north, and longitude 65° 26’ west; but Mr. Des 
Barres gives it in latitude 43° 24’ 15” north, and longitude 65° 22’ west. The varia- 
tion is about 14° west. 


Magnetic bearings and distances between Halifax and Cape Sable. 
From Sambro lighthouse to Cross Island, Lunen- 


ee ene acres osaie Ss Nearly west ....e..cescreee 84 leagues. 
oan CADE LG TIAVE oc. ansepsaresane ) VV «5 Me oases cconskene quaniduae OMG 
Deed tab sc umals Liverpool lighthouse......... W. by S. ....cscccccsseeeee 173 ditto 
Bit cian sinesnss Hope Island, near Port Jolie W.S.W. 7 W..........25.5. 21 ditto 
er hicaieds 400% Entrance of Port Shelburne W.S.W..........--ssseeseee. 29 ditto 
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From Sambro lighthouse to Cape Sable ......... W.S.W. + W.*......0004. 36 leagues. 
ett stau tives ive Brazil Rock ......0008s0se+s000 Nearly W.S. Wi slietseees) C29 GIUG 
Shelburne lighthouse to Cape Negro...... BWP Siisvidneeds itdebe UT? nee 
Cape Negro to the Brazil Rock............ S.W. 2S. ...seee ve Nees . 10 ditto 
Cape Sable to the Brazil Rock ........... + )-His HY Lisenar ey hens cone ... 83 ditto 


Vessels from Europe, when bound to the Bay of Fundy, should endeavour to keep 
in the parallel of about 438° or 43° 5’ north; and after obtaining soundings on the west- 
ern part of Sable Island Bank, should not fail to keep the deep-sea lead going as she 
proceeds to the westward, sounding progressively on the Le Have and Cape Sable 
Banks; the former may be known by the hard rocky bottom, and the latter by being 
generally black gravel. These precautions become more necessary, as a fair wind is fre- 
quently accompanied by a thick fog, often for several days together. ‘The neglect of 
the lead has been the greatest cause of the fatal disasters which have occurred on this 
coast.T 

In thick weather, by a careful attention to the soundings on your approach towards 
Cape Sable, and keeping your vessel under commanding canvas for getting soundings, 
you may round the cape with safety in 35 or 40 fathoms; the soundings will inform you 
when off the cape, being small black storfes, sand, and gravel. When across this bank you 
fall into deep water in the bay, and may shape a course for the American shore, and 
endeavour to make the land about Moose Peck Head, or Machias. Mount Desert and 
the Shuttock Hills may be seen at a great distance; sometimes they may be seen clearly 
from the mast-head over the fog. 


TI—THE ISLE OF SABLE AND BANKS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


THE southernmost part of Sable Island lies in latitude 44° 0’; the west end lies in 
longitude 60° 32’ 30’, according to Des Barres; but late surveys have placed it in 
43° 55’ north, and the west end in longitude 60° 14’; and the east end of the island in 
43° 59’ north, and longitude 59° 48’ west. This island should always be approached 
with great caution, and the lead strictly attended to. 


On the days of the new and full moon, it is high water along the south shore of the 
island at 3 an hour after 8 o’clock, and it flows till } an hour past 10 o’clock on the 
north side, and till near 11 o’clock in the pond. Common spring-tides rise 7 feet per- 
pendicular, and neap-tides 4. The flood sets in from the 8.S.W. at the rate of $ a mile 
an hour; but it alters its course, and increases its velocity, near the ends of the island. 
At half-flood it streams north, and south at half-ebb, with great swiftness, across the 
north-east and north-west bars; it is therefore dangerous to approach them without a 
commanding breeze. 

The north-east bar runs out E.N.E., about 4} leagues from the eastern extremity 
of the island, all which is very shoal, having in few places more than 2 fathoms 
water, whence it continues east and E. by S., deepening gradually to 12, 15, and 18 
fathoms water, at the distance of 8 leagues, and shapes to the south and S.E., 
sloping gently to 60 and 70 fathoms water. ‘To the northward and eastward it is very 
steep, and, in a run of 3 miles, the water will deepen to 130 fathoms. Abreast of the 
body of the island the soundings are more gradual. The shoal ground of the north- 
west bar shapes to the westward, and deepens gradually to 70 fathoms water, at the 
distance of 20 or 25 leagues from the isle; and winds easterly and southerly, until it 
meets the soundings off the north-east bar. ‘The quality of the bottom, in general, is 
very fine sand, with a few small transparent stones; to the northward, and close to the 


* This course cannot be sailed upon, on account of the intervention of the land. 


t A ship from Scotland, bound to St. John’s, N.B., ran on shore on the Rugged Island, 
eastward of Shelburne, during a dark night and thick fog, going 8 and 9 knots, with a fair 
wind. ‘The lead had never been hove, and she was soon a total wreck. Another ship, from London 
to St. John’s, after leaving the west end of Sable Island Bank, thinking they were in the bay, 
hauled to the northward, and found themselves next day off Sambro lighthouse, (near Halifax,) 
instead of being off Bryer’s Island, as they expected; by speaking a small coaster, they were 
apprised of their situation. These are but two instances out of many. 
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north-east bar, the sand is mixed with many black specks; but near the north-west bar, 
the sand has a greenish colour. The north-east bar breaks in bad weather, at the dis- 
tance of 7 or 8 leagues from the island; but, in moderate weather, a ship may cross 
it, at 6 leagues distance, with great safety, in no less than 8 or 9 fathoms water; and if 
the weather be clear, the island may be seen very distinctly from a boat at the distance 
of 5 leagues. The north-west bar breaks in bad weather at 8 miles from the island. 
These bars are thus described by Mr. Des Barres; but repeated storms, and the 


violence of the sea, have very much altered the form and extent within the last 30 
years. 


The following extract of a letter from Captain JoserH Darsy, Superintendent of 
Sable Island, is from that valuable work, the “ American Coast Pilot,” fifteenth edition.* 


“TJ have known the island for the last 28 years, in which time the west end has de- 
creased in length about 7 miles, although the outer breakers of the north-west bar have 
the same bearing from the west end of the island that they had then, (about N.W., by 
compass, distant ahout 8 miles,) which clearly shows that the whole bank and the bar 
travels to the eastward. ‘The ground is high, and the water shoal outside of these 
breakers, 7 or 8 miles, ina N.W. direction. The flood-tide sets across the bar to the 
northward and eastward, very strong, and the ebb-tide to the opposite point, changing 
alternately at half-flood and half-ebb. The ground to the southward and westward of 
the bar is very regular, deepening very slowly to a considerable distance; but to the 
northward and eastward the ground is very steep, and from breakers, or from very 
shoal ground outside the breakers, you fall into deep water all at once. The bank to 
the N.W. is very uneven, and curves round to the northward in a steep ridge; and at 
the distance of about 35 miles from the island, in a N.W. direction, are 10 fathoms 
water, and W.N.W. and E.S.E. from that, the ground falls very suddenly into deep 
water. This ridge joins the middle ground, and extends, in an easterly and N.E. direc- 
tion, to a considerable distance, with shoal water, the bottom in small ridges, with 11, 
12, 11, and 13 fathoms of water, and so on over it; and between this bank and the bar, 
or the island, the water is very deep, 80 or 90 fathoms. The bank extends to the east- 
ward abreast of the island; the southernmost edge of the bank, from 20 to 25 miles, to 
the northward of the island. 


“The east end has altered very little since my knowledge of it, (except in height,) 
which is much greater than it was; and the whole island seems to increase in height 
every year, but grows narrower. There is a low bar of dry sand running from the 
high land off the east end, in a N.E. direction, about 3 miles, from whence shoal water, 
that always breaks, extends about 2 miles farther, in an E.N.E. direction; outside 
of which, for a distance of about 6 miles, is a passage across the bar, with from 23 to 
3 fathoms water upon it. Outside of that again is a piece high ground that always 
breaks, and is sometimes dry, and extends in an E.N.E. direction between 2 and 
3 miles, from which the shoal ground continues, in the same direction, some miles 
farther. The flood-tide across this bar sets very strongly to the northward, and the 
ebb-tide in the opposite direction, but not so strong. ‘The soundings to the southward 
and eastward of the bar are flat and regular for a considerable distance, but to the 
northward and westward the ground is very steep; close to the breakers are 10 fathoms, 
and goes down suddenly to 70 or 80 fathoms to 100, or upwards. I believe, in gene- 
ral, there is a strong current setting to the W.S.W. between the Sable Bank and the 
Gulf of Mexico stream; and there is a strong current sets down the western side of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence stream in a §.S.W. direction. ‘The current along the south side 
of the island is in very shoal water, runs both east and west, and is influenced by the 
winds. ‘Che most of the wrecks that happen here are in error of their longitude: for 
instance, vessels bound to the eastward, they think themselves past the island when 
they get on shore upon it; and vessels bound to the westward (say from Europe), 
do not think themselves so far to the westward when they get on shore upon it. 
I have known several cases of vessels from Europe that have not made an error in their 
longitude exceeding } a degree, until they came to the Banks of Newfoundland, and 
from thence, in moderate weather and light winds, have made errors of from 60 to 100 
miles, which, I think, goes far to prove the existence of a westerly and southerly current 
between the Grand Bank and here; and also of the existence of a westerly current be- 
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tween the Sable Bank and Gulf of Mexico stream, which will be stronger or weaker, 
according to the distance between the stream and the banks. 


“When a casualty has occurred, and you find you are on the body of the island, . 
would recommend that nothing of masts or rigging be cut away, without the vessel 
should be very tender, and then you may do it to ease her alittle; but a vessel of ordinary 
strength will bear her spars until she heaves up on the beach, or settles in the sand, and 
lays quiet; as lives and property have often been saved by a vessel having her spars 
standing, as from the heads of which you may often send a line ashore, when it 1s not 
possible to work a boat; and by sending a good hawser after that, and securing it well 
to the shore, a chair, or other more efficient article, may be rigged for conveying pas- 
sengers, or others, or valuable property, over the breakers in safety; as from the nature 
of the soft sandy bottom, a vessel will not go to pieces so soon as if she was on the 
rocks; and, by the rigging being left standing, it may afterwards be saved; whereas, if 
the masts are cut away, the whole of the rigging goes with them, and all get tangled 
and buried in the sand, and are generally totally lost. 


“Tf you are on either of the bars, the first consideration should be to secure the boats, 
and lighten the ship, and leave her as soon as ever you have to abandon the hopes of 
getting her off; endeavour to get to the leeward of the breakers, and land on the island, 
according to circumstances. Endeavour to land on the north side, if possible, as vessels 
that get on to the bars very soon disappear altogether, either by going to pieces in the 
irregular sea and strong currents, or by rolling over the steep bank to the northward, 
and sinking in deep water. 


“ When property can be saved on the island, it is proper for the master and his 
crew to do the utmost in their power to save it; they can get the assistance of the 
people on the island, and a boat and team of horses, not, for hire, for they are employed 
by government, and the island draws a salvage of whatever may be saved on it, which 
is apportioned by the magistrates at Halifax. The more there is saved by the master and 
crew, the less salvage will be taken; but it is very often the case, the crews will not 
assist to save property ; and whatever is saved is done exclusively by the establishment, 
in which case the salvage is pretty high. There are buildings on the island for the 
shelter of persons cast away on it, with provisions for those who may have none; also 
some buildings for the reception of perishable goods: these buildings, and whatever is 
put into them, are under the charge of the superintendent. All property saved must 
be sent to Halifax by the first opportunity. The master can keep inventories, and 
continue with the goods if he likes, but has no control over their destination; but, I be- 
lieve, by petitioning the Governor of Halifax, he might get permission to take them 
where he pleases, by paying the duty and salvage. 

“When any property is saved on the island, it is sent to Halifax, where it is adver- 
tised, and sold by order of the Commissioners, and the proceeds paid into their hands, 
out of which they pay the King’s dues, the salvage apportioned by the magistrates, the 
expenses of freight, and other small charges; and the residue is paid over to the mas- 
ter, or other authorized agent, for the benefit of the underwriters, and all concerned. 
The superintendent is under the control of the Governor and the Commissioners, and 
can take no new step without orders from them. The above and before-mentioned 
custom is an old and long-established rule, and supported by many acts of provincial 
legislature, and more particularly by an act passed the 4th day of April, 1836, and in 
the sixth year of his Majesty’s reign (William IV.), which does more fully explain and 
set forth the rules for the guidance of the establishment. 

“‘ The north side is very safe, and a vessel may approach any part of it within a mile; 
and vessels in distress might, by standing in on the north side, and near the west end, 
where the principal establishment is, get a supply of fresh water or fuel, or a partial — 
_ supply of provisions and fresh meat, except in cases of a strong breeze and heavy sea 
on shore. There is no difficulty in working boats on this side of the island. The south 
side is also very safe to approach in clear weather; but from the heavy sea that con- 
stantly breaks on it, the communication with a vessel, by boats, is extremely difficult, 
except after a spell of northerly winds for 3 or 4 days, when the sea becomes smooth, 
and boats may work.” 

As when a vessel is on shore in a fog, it is of the utmost importance to ascertain her 
true position, in order to save the ship, or the lives of those on board, the following 
directions should be attended to:— 
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If breakers are seen to extend in a direction N.W. and S.E., you are on the 
N.W. bar. . 


If breakers are seen to extend W.S.W. and E.N.E., you are on the N.E. bar. 


If breakers are seen to the northward, a head, and extending from east to west, you 
are on the south side of the island. 


If breakers are seen to the southward, a head, and extending from east to west, you 
are on the north side of the island. 


Icr—H.M. packet-brig, Express, fell in with two islands of ice on Sable Island Bank, 
on the 7th of July, 1836, in 45 fathoms water; estimated heights 180 and 150 feet; 
latitude 43° 13’ north, air 46°, water 42°. 


The Nova Scotia Banks extend nearly 70 leagues, in a westerly direction. From 
the isle of Sable they are from 20 to 25 leagues wide, and their inner edges are from 
14 to 18 leagues off shore; they are intersected by narrow, winding channels (the 
bottom of which is mud), running N.W. and 8.E. Between these banks and the shore 
are several small inner banks, with deep water and muddy bottom. The water deepens 
regularly from the isle of Sable, to the distance of 22 leagues, in 50 fathoms, fine gravel ; 
thence proceeding westward, the gravel becomes coarser; continuing westward to the 
western extremity of the banks, the soundings are rocky; but off Cape Sable, gravel, 
with small black stones, will be found. The form and extent of these banks will be best 
understood by a reference to the new charts. 


The $.W. extremity of Banguereau, or Bank Quero, lies 8 leagues N.N.E. from the 
east end of the isle of Sable. The southern edge of this bank extends in an E.S.E. 
direction, 112 miles, or from longitude 59° 48’ to 57° 10’ west, and in the parallel of 
44° 20’ north, the soundings sand, shells, and sea eggs, the depths from 30 to 35 and 
40 fathoms. This edge is steep-to, and its S.W. part approaches to within 4 leagues 
of the N.E. bar, having a deep gully between of 70 to 90 fathoms, and about 3 leagues 
in width; and the west point of Banquereau reaches within 10 miles of the middle 
ground which runs eastward from the N.W. bar, and on it is a patch of 10 fathoms. 
Between this patch and the west point of the Banquereau is another deep gully, 8 miles 
wide, with 70 to 95 fathoms (sand) in it. Great attention should be paid to the lead 
when near the $.W. point of this bank, in hazy weather, lest you should cross either of 
these gullys without sounding in them, and get upon either of the bars without know~ 
ing you had left the bank. This bank is steep-to on all sides, and on the body of the | 
bank are from 20 to 40 fathoms, the latter depth being near its edges. 


About the year 1803, the legislature of Nova Scotia passed a liberal vote of money 
for the purpose of commencing an establishment on Sable Island, in order to prevent 
shipwreck, and to protect all persons and property which might happen to be cast 
ashore there. Commissioners were subsequently appointed for executing this import- 
ant trust, and a superintendent was to reside on the island, empowered as a justice of 
peace, surveyor, and searcher of impost and excise, and authorised by a warrant to 
take charge of the island, shores, and fisheries, and of all wrecks found there, in cases 
where persons saved are not competent to the care of such property. Instructions 
were given to him, that persons saved with property are to have the full care, charge, 
and possession of it, and be allowed to export it in any manner they may think proper.* 
Every aid and assistance is to be afforded, and a receipt given specifying the property 
saved, the aid received, and referring the salvage or reward to be ascertained by the 
Commissioners at Halifax; but neither fee or reward is to be taken, or property dis- 
posed of, upon the island. There were also ordered, four able men and proper boats, 
with materials completely fitted to erect a house, and good store; also cattle, sheep, 

oats, and poultry were sent, with clothing, provisions, &e. A gun is placed on the 
island, to answer such as may be heard from vessels at sea. Signals are to be hoisted 
on the island, and buildings have been erected, particularly on the west side. The 
* Since 1804, when this establishment first commenced, the Provincial Government have 
found it necessary to amend this act at different times (see page 26). ‘There are now several 
houses.on the island, and the supply of stores and provisions abundant; so that 300 to 400 
persons have been supplied with necessaries at one time on the island. ‘The superintendent’s 
house stands on the north side of the island, about 8 miles from the west end. The uninhabited 
houses contain certain provisions, matches, &c. There are several fresh-water ponds; but fresh 
water may be had generally by digging from 1 to 3 feet deep. a 
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greatest care has been taken to extend aid as much as possible, to prevent misfortune, 
and to relieve it; to secure property from loss, and from extortion for saving it, by re- 
ferring it, in all cases, to the Commissioners in Halifax, from whose respectability we 
are assured that equity and charity will be united in directing and deciding. The 
superintendent and boatmen are paid and subsisted, and all necessaries furnished, by 
government, that no claims or demands may be made by them upon the unfortunate. 
But, as extrordinary risk, enterprise, and exertion in so good a cause deserve recom- 
pense, such cases are to be exactly stated to the Commissioners, who are to adjust the 
measure and mode of extra reward to be allowed and paid. 


REMARKS.—It may be observed, generally, that the soundings all along the Nova 
Scotia Coast, between Cape Canso on the E.N.E. and Cape Sable to the W.S.W., are 
very irregular, from 25 to 40 and 50 fathoms; therefore, in foggy weather, do not 
stand nearer in-shore than 35 fathoms, lest you fall upon some of the ledges. By no 
means make too bold with the shore in such weather, unless you are sure of the part of 
the coast you are on; for you may, otherwise, when bound for Halifax, fall unexpect- 
edly into Mahone, or Mecklenburgh Bays, and thus be caught and endangered by a 
S.E. wind. 


The weather on the coast is frequently foggy in the spring and some part of the 
summer, in particular at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues from the shores; but on ap- 
proaching nearer, the weather is found more clear, and, with the wind from the land, 
it is perfectly clear and pleasant. 


Iii—THE WEST AND NORTHERN COASTS OF NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND THE COAST OF NEW BRUNSWICK, INCLUDING THE 
BAY OF FUNDY, WITH THE MANAN ISLANDS, &c. 


Variation allowed 14 point West. 


REMARKS.—Whoever examines and well considers the situation of the south- 
western shores of Nova Scotia, the Bay of Fundy, and Manan Islands, will readily per- 
ceive the dangers attendant upon the navigation of its harbours, its natural exposure to 
the Atlantic Ocean, the variableness of its tides and winds, and the many rocks with 
which it is environed. ‘These, therefore, must be expected to involve the mariner in 
occasional difficulties, which will call forth his utmost energies, and require no common 
share of attention to surmount; yet, although the loss of vessels in these parts fully 
Justify a perilous apprehension, there are few obstacles which a moderate exercise of 
skill and resolution would not have been able to overcome; and, we fear, it is more to 


the want of these qualifications in the navigators, than to the dangers of the navigation, 
that such losses have ever occurred. 


It is essential (says Mr. Lockwood) to the safety of those who are navigating the 
Bay of Fundy, that it should be clearly understood; and in cases of necessity, many 
are the places of safety to which vessels might resort, even without the advantage of a 
pilot; although no man would attempt to justify the economy of saving the expense of 


protege. Ph Recner en this, where currents, fogs, and changes of weather may con- 
e best judgment. 


In order to lessen these accidents, if not totally to prevent such fatal occurrences in 
future, let the mariner be fully convinced of the necessity of frequently sounding with 
the deep-sea lead, and see the expediency of having his anchors and cables fit for 
immediate use; this cannot be too strongly impressed upon his mind, for vessels well 
equipped and perfect in gear, with their anchors stowed as in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean, have been here wrecked, in moderate weather, and so frequently, that such 
gross neglect cannot be too much reprobated; such serious losses will, we trust, be 
hereafter prevented, more especially as it is so dependant upon the mariner himself, 


and may be, in most cases, remedied by only sounding in time, and keeping the lead in 
continual action. 
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TIDES.—Another subject most particularly essential to the mariner, is a knowledge 
of the tides; this we recommend seriously to his attention, as he will find them ex- 
plained at the end of this section. 


CAPE SABLE TO BRIER’S ISLAND. 


Tur COASTS, ISLANDS, &c.—Before we give a description of the main land 
from Cape Sable to the entrance of the Bay of Fundy, it may be proper to notice the 
islands and rocks which lie adjacent and to the westward of Cape Sable; these are the 
Blonde Rock, the Seal, and Mud Islands; the Tusket Islands, the Gannet Rock, and 
Green Island, &c. . 


Seat Istanp Licut.—This lighthouse stands on the central and highest part of 
Seal Island: it is of an octagon shape, built of wood, and painted white; it shows a 
conspicuous fixed light with Argand burners and reflectors, 170 feet above high water 
mark, which may be seen, when approaching, from every point of the compass. 


Tue SEAL ISLAND’S southernmost point bears from Cape Sable nearly 
W.N.W. 4 W., distant 16 miles, and lies in latitude 43° 23’ north, and longitude 66°. 
west, being somewhat more than 2 miles in length from north to south. Its southern 
part is covered with scrubby trees, elevated about 30 feet above the sea. A dangerous 
reef extends a mile south from the south end of the island. To the 8.8.W. of this part, 
distant 2 miles, is a rock, uncovered at low water, called the Blonde, from a vessel that 
in 1777 was wrecked upon it; round this rock are 7, 9, and 10 fathoms water. About 
a mile to the westward of the Blonde are very heavy and dangerous overfalls, having 
a very alarming appearance. At 44 miles north of these is a bed of shoal ground, of 
only 16 feet, causing a violent ripple. The ship Waterloo, in passing between the 
Blonde Rock and Seal Island, struck twice upon a rocky shoal, with only 18 feet water 
over it, and thereby knocked off her rudder; this was supposed to be a part of the 
ledge which runs off to the southward of the Seal Island; however, large vessels ought 
not to pass between them if it can be avoided. The Blonde Rock is particularly dan- 
gerous, as the ebb-tide sets so strongly towards it; ‘and from the lowness of the Seal 
Islands you are so likely to be deceived, even in fine weather. 


A rock was discovered by the ship Zetland, in November, 1848, on which were only 
3 fathoms water; from it Seal Island lighthouse bore N.E. by N., 2? miles. 


The tide also runs with great rapidity past the Seal and Mud Islands, which occa- 
sions the sea to break over the shoals in their vicinity, making them appear more ex- 
tensive than perhaps they really are. In sailing therefore between the Seal Island and 
the Mud Islands, large vessels should always keep a mile off the latter, by which they 
will avoid the overfalls in 3 fathoms. Off the western part of the Seal Island, dis- 
tant a mile, lie two small rocky islets, called the Devil's Limb* and the Limb’s Limb; 
the Devil’s Limb is visible at all times, and the Limb’s Limb is only seen at half-tide. 
The smoothest anchorage is midway between these and Seal Island, in 34 or 4 fathoms, 
clear sand. Wild fowl and fish are here in abundance. ‘The fishermen resort to this 
island for wood and water; the former they obtain from wrecks, the latter from a pond 
near the centre of the island. It is high water off the Seal Islands at 8h.; spring-tides 
rise 12 feet. 


The Mud Islands, called also the North Seals, are 5 or 6 low ragged islands, the 
southernmost of which lies N.E., 24 miles from the Northern Seal Island. To the 
southward of the Mud Islands are overfalls of 18 feet; large vessels, in passing between 
-Seal and Mud Island, should be careful to borrow within a mile of Seal Island, for 
these overfalls extend full 3 of a mile from the southernmost Mud Islet. To this islet 
the petrels, or Mother Carey’s chickens, annually resort in great quantities to hatch 
their young, flitting about in astonishing numbers. Nearly N.W. by N., distant 2 miles 
from the largest Mud Island, is a ridge of rocks, called the Soldier's Ledge; it is com- 
monly uncovered at half-ebb. The course from abreast of Cape Sable to pass between 
Seal and Mud Islands, is N.W. by W.; you will meet with some overfalls in this direc- 
tion, but no danger. The north end of the Seal Island is bold-to; within a cable’s 
length there are 5 to 7 fathoms. 


* In July 1843, the Columbia steam-vessel, on her passage from Boston to Halifax, ran on 
shore on this rock during a dense fog. The vessel became a total wreck; but the crew and 
passengers were fortunately saved. 
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Tusket. Bald Islands are a cluster of islands lying to the northward of the Mud 
Tslands, and to the south-westward of the entrance of the Tusket River; some of them 
are of considerable dimensions, and there are many shoals and dangers among them, so 
that although there may be navigable channels between, no stranger should attempt 
these passages. In the channel which separates the Tusket and Mud Islands is a rocky 
shoal, called by Des Barres the Acteon: it lies N.N.W., distant 4 miles from the largest 
Mud Island, and 13 mile N. by W. of the Soldier’s Ledge; but Mr. Lockwood places it 
14 mile farther off; nevertheless, these are generally supposed to be the same danger- 
ous shoal, although its position does not seem to have been exactly determined; it 
appears to have from 2 to 4 fathoms over it, and therefore must be carefully watched 
for and guarded against by those who should venture through this channel. 


TUSKET RIVER runs in to the north-eastward of the Tusket Islands, and is one 
of several inlets that are navigable on this part of the coast: it has several settlements 
on its banks, but at present it is little known or frequented. 


PUBNICO HARBOUR is, according to Mr. Lockwood’s account, an excellent 
ship-harbour, easy of access, and well situated for vessels bound for the Bay of Fundy, 
and distressed for either shelter or supplies. Its entrance is distant from the south end 
of Seal Island 14 miles, from which it bears N.E. 4 E., the depths of water between 
them being from 16 to 20 fathoms, and from thence to 12 and 7 fathoms up so far as 
the beach, which is the proper place for strangers to anchor. Above this beach, on 
the western side, is a ledge, which becomes partly dry at low water. About 2 or 
3 miles, on the starboard shore, before you arrive at the entrance to Pubnico, is St. 
John’s Island, under the northern side of which is good shelter in south-easterly gales; 
and small vessels frequently lie round the beach which forms its eastern part; but 
coasters commonly pass through the inner channel, within St. John’s, Mutton, and 
Bonne Portage Islands, by Cockewit, and thence towards Barrington Bay by Shag 
THarboury--but these places are partly shoal, and totally unfitted for large vessels. 


From the entrance to Pubnico, a W. by N. course for 4 leagues will lead clear to the 
southward of the Tusket Islands; but in this route you must be very careful to avoid 
the Soldier’s Ledge and the Acteon, both of which have been already described. 
Having passed to the westward of the Mud and Tusket Islands, you will encounter, in 
your passage to the northward, the Gannet Rock, which lies N.W. by W., nearly 
6 miles distant from the Southern Bald Island, and S. 3 W., 10 miles from Cape Four- 
chu; it is 36 feet above the surface of the water, and always appears whitened by the 
dung of birds. About 2 miles to the south-westward of the Gannet is the Opossum’s 
Ledge, which is visible at half-tide, and appears to have endangered the lives of many, 
having been formerly represented to lie 4 miles W. by N. from the Gannet. 


GREEN ISLAND lies N.N.E. 2 N., distant 3 miles from the Gannet Rock. There 
is a reef runs out from this island to the south-westward almost 2 of a mile. Round 
this reef are 6 and 5 fathoms water, and between it and the Gannet Rock from 12 to 
17 fathoms. East of Green Island, about 14 mile, is also a sunken ledge; it lies directly 
in the fairway of the channel to the little harbour of Jebogue, which is shoal and in- 
tricate, being the common resort of fishermen and coasters. The lands adjacent are 
moderately high, and are both well cultivated and settled. Should a stranger venture 
for this harbour, he must not only avoid the dangers already described, but also a rocky 
shoal, called the Dragon, which is situated S.W., southerly, a full mile from Jebogue 
Head, and N.N.E., 13 mile from Green Island. There are 8, 10, and 12 fathoms be- 
tween the Dragon and Green Island, and 5, 6, and 7 fathoms between it and Jebogue 
Head. There is also a knoll of 3 fathoms at the entrance of the harbour, and shoal 
water off its eastern side. 


CAPE FOURCHU, or the Forked Cape, so called from the island which forms it, 
having two narrow prongs running out to the southward; but the inlet formed between 
these must not be mistaken for Yarmouth Harbour, which lies to the eastward of them 
both. This cape, according to the best authorities, lies in latitude 43° 47” north, and 
longitude 66° 10’ west, and forms a remarkable object in these parts, being rocky, high, 
and barren; it bears from Jebogue Head N.N.W. # N., distant 44 miles. 


Care Fourcuu Licur.—This lighthouse, which is on the island of Cape Fourchu, 
exhibits a bright revolving light, at 145 feet above the level of the sea; it is visible 
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14 minute, and invisible $ a minute. The building is painted red-and-white, in vertical 
stripes. This light has been reported as one of the best on the coast. 


YARMOUTH.—Vessels intending to run for Fourchu, or Yarmouth Harbour, will 
find it the safest way to proceed to the westward of Seal Island, the Gannet Rock, and 
Green Island, giving the Gannet a berth of about 2 miles; they will then have no dan- 
ger to encounter, but from 20 to 30 fathoms water all the way. Having passed Green 
Island, their course towards Yarmouth Harbour will be about N.N.E.2.N.; in this pas- 
sage they will meet with the Bagshot Rock, which dries at low water, and is dangerous, 
running out shoal full } a mile to the southward; it bears from Cape Jebogue nearly 
N.W., from which it is distant almost 23 miles, and bears from Cape Fourchu 
S.S.W. + W., almost 2+ miles; you may pass on either side of this rock, and run on 
N. by E. § E. for the harbour’s mouth; this is considered a safe but small harbour; 
the fairway is, to follow the eastern shore until you reach the eastern point, which you are 
to give a berth, and proceed mid-channel: you will readily perceive the isthmus, with 
a battery upon it, and under its lee; to the northward is the anchorage; the ground is 
good, and the depth of water from 5 to 6 fathoms. 


About a mile above the anchorage is the town of Yarmouth, which is numerously 
peopled, the houses large, though straggling, the grounds adjacent well cultivated, and 
the circumstances of the inhabitants generally good. This has latterly become a port 
of considerable trade; and there are several fine vessels belonging to it, which indicates 
its rising in importance. 

From Cape Fourchu to Cape Mary the main land extends N.?E., 6 leagues, 
and from Cape Mary to the lighthouse on Brier’s Island is N.N.W. + W., 13 miles. 
Almost opposite to Cape Fourchu is the Lurcher Rocky Shoal, and between that 
and Cape Mary is the Z’rinity Ledge; these are the only dangers in the passage. 


Tur LURCHER ROCK lies nearly W.N.W. from Cape Fourchu, distant 14 miles; 
it covers a spot of about 3 acres of shoal ground, said to have 24 fathoms on its shoalest 
part: around the edge of the shallow water are 10, 11, and 12 fathoms, and a little 
farther of from 20 to 30 fathoms. From Cape St. Mary's the Lurcher bears $.W.4W., 
distant 6 leagues. 


Tur TRINITY LEDGE comprehends a smaller space than the Lurcher, about 
3 of an acre, having the tops of three small rocks showing themselves at low tides; this 
danger bears from Cape Fourchu N. by W.., distant 14 miles, and from Cape St. Mary 
S.W.2W., 6 miles; the depth of water to a mile round it is from 12 to 15 fathoms. 
The stream runs very strongly over these two dangers, but the anchorages in their 
vicinity are tolerably good for a tide. 

Vessels coming round Cape Sable, and intending to take the Tusket Passages, may 
steer N.W. by N., and proceed through either of the channels which have been de- 
scribed before, as best suits their convenience, or else proceed to the southward of Seal 
Island for about 35 miles. This latter route is the safest, and passing at the distance 
of 20 miles to the westward of Seal Island; thus the Bay of Fundy will be open, and 
their course up N.N.W. This will carry them outside of the Lurcher, but the tide 
will make one point difference in this course, as it sets S.E. and N.W. through the 
channels of the Mud and Tusket Islands, and near the Manan Ledges, the ebb running 
W.S.W. and the flood E.N.E., at the rate of 4 knots an hour. 


From the Seal Islands up to Cape St. Mary the soundings, under 60 fathoms, extend 
full 25 and 30 miles off the land westward of Brier’s Island; and near the Manan Ledges 
are 60, 80, and 100 fathoms at 3 and 4 miles distance, therefore the lead should always 
be kept going. 


BRIER’S ISLAND, AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE BAY OF FUNDY, 
TO CHIGNECTO BAY. 


BRIER’S ISLAND lies at the S.W. entrance of St. Mary’s Bay; it is 3} miles 
long and 14 broad; on its western side stands a lighthouse, painted white, 92 feet high; 
it is of an octagon shape, and exhibits a fixed light, with argand burners. In advancing 
from the westward towards the island, the tide ripples strongly, even in 33 and 46 
fathoms, when you are at the distance of 8 or 10 miles off the island. There is a long 
and narrow reef runs out S.W. from the south-eastern part of the island, full 2 miles, 
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some parts of which are visible, and lies near its extremity; the Black Rock is in the 
same direction; to the 8.W. is a small spot of 3 fathoms, lying about 14 mile from 
the extremity of the reefs; between the knoll and reef, and also around the knoll, there 
are from 15 to 34 fathoms; vessels, therefore, going round to the southward of Brier’s 
Island, must always give it a wide berth. About 3 miles N.W. 4 W. from the northern 
_end of the island, lies the V.W. Ledge, of 10 feet; it is small and dangerous. Nearly 
S.W., 2 of a mile from this, is Betson’s Ledge; and. between these two ledges and the 
island are two others, said also to be dangerous, with deep channels between them; but 
the exact situations of these are not clearly known; it will, therefore, be particularly 
dangerous for the mariner to approach nearer to the northern side of this island than 
4 or 5 miles. Brier’s Island is inhabited, and contains nearly 2,000 acres. 


Tur New Licurnovss, lantern, and lamps, have been completed on the site of the 
old lighthouse on Brier’s Island. ‘“ The complaints against the old light were universal ; 
and when the old lighthouse was taken down, it was discovered that eight large posts, 
which supported the roof, passing up by the lantern, had interrupted the light about 
25 per cent., and acting as so many screens, made the light appear, as a vessel altered 
her position, like a bad or blinking light, and did not arise from the fault of the keeper 
altogether.”* 


Vessels standing to the northward, should not go so near to the Nova Scotia shore 
as to shut in this light, for then they might be in danger of running upon some of the 
ledges about the Gull Rock. 


LONG ISLAND is separated from Brier’s Island by a narrow channel, called the 
Grand Passage, in which are from 5 to 15 fathoms water; the island runs ina N.E. 
and S.W. direction, being nearly 10 miles long, and about 14 mile broad; its coasts are 
almost straight, and at its farther end is the Batit Passage, dividing it from a narrow 
neck of land which continues so far as the Gut of Annapolis; thus Brier’s Island, Long 
Island, and this peninsula form the northern shores of St. Mary’s Bay. 


ST. MARY’S BAY.—While from Cape St. Mary, upwards into the bay, the south- 
ern shore is low, and runs out, with sandy flats, in some places almost so far as 13 mile, 
the opposite, or northern shore, is constituted of high cliffs, having deep water close 
under them. Nearly mid-channel, and full 4 up the bay, is a rocky bank, with 4, 5, 
and 6 fathoms over it; whilst on each side of it are channels of 12 and 15 fathoms, 
muddy ground. 


Far up the bay, and on the southern shores, is the River Sissibou, the entrance to 
which is shoal. ‘The River Sissibou has a hard bar at the entrance, which nearly dries 
across at low water, spring-tides; but at high water there are 14 or 15 feet on this bar, 
sometimes 1] or 2 feet more. Ships of 300 tons sometimes go here to load timber and 
deals; as there are two saw-mills, one near the entrance, the other about 2 miles up the 
river. At low water the channel of the river is narrow, so that it is necessary to moor 
head and stern; but there is sufficient water for a vessel to load afloat at low water. 
In the summer a vessel may, after loading to about 14 feet inside, take a part of her 
cargo in without the bar, where there is good riding, in 6 or 7 fathoms. 


Both sides of the river are well settled, and there are several good farms. The vil- 
lage on the east side of the river is called Weymouth; here is an English Church and 
parsonage-house. On the west side of the river stands the village of New Edinburgh; 
here the collector of the Customs resides. 


At the farther end of St. Mary’s Bay is an extensive sandy beach, on entering which 
you will iessen your depth from 4, 5, and 6 fathoms to 12 feet, and should you advance, 
it will become more shallow. On the north side, and nearly opposite to Sissibou River, 
is Sandy Cove, where vessels, when it comes on to blow hard, may run aground on a 
bottom of soft mud, and lie sheltered from all winds. 


GRAND PASSAGE.—We have already stated, that this channel runs in between 
Brier’s and Long Islands, its southern entrance bearing north, distant 29 miles from 
Cape Fourchu, and N. by W., 12 miles from Cape St. Mary. In running for it, from 


* We are indebted for this, and other valuable infomation, to Mr. William Reynolds, Book 
and Chart-seller, St. John’s, New Brunswick. We have also been informed by this gentleman, 
that “All the lighthouses in the Bay of Fundy have the best constructed wrought-iron lan- 
terns, with copper lamps, and the improved reflectors, and are fully to be depended upon.” 
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abreast of Cape St. Mary, you will have no impediment whatever, but a depth of from 
14 to 30 fathoms. At the entrance of the passage is 18 fathoms mid-channel; and having 
advanced within, you will perceive Billy Islet, which may be left on either side, although 
Mr. Des Barres says the western channel is the best and widest; here, a little to the 
northward of the island, is one of the best and safest harbours in the vicinity; from 
hence to the northward are 4, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms; following the shore of the Brier’s 
Island, opposite its northern point the water deepens to 13 and 14 fathoms; you are 
then clear of the Grand Passage, and may borrow towards Long Island, steering north- 
easterly or N.E. by N. into the Bay of Fundy. 


PETIT PASSAGE lies at the farther extremity of Long Island, and is the channel 
which separates that island from the main. It is situated about 3 leagues to the north- 
eastward of the Grand Passage, and is 280 fathoms wide in its narrowest part: its 
shores are bold-to, and there are from 20 to 30 fathoms of water within it; a N.N.E. 
+ northerly course, from abreast of Cape St. Mary, will carry you right through it. 
Near its northern entrance, on the western side, is Eddy Cove, a convenient place for 
vessels to anchor in, for here they may ride out of the stream of tide, which commonly 
runs so rapidly, that, without a fresh leading wind, no ship could possibly stem it. 
Long Island is inhabited, and is computed to contain 7,000 acres of land. 


ANNAPOLIS GU'T.—Pursuing the coast along shore from Brier’s Island to Anna- 
polis Gut, it has very few curvatures; the shore is bound with high rocky cliffs, above 
which a range of hills rises gradually to a considerable height; their summits appear 
unbroken, except at the Grand and Petit Passagés, at Sandy Cove, and Gulliver's 
Hole, where they sink down in valleys, and near the Gut, where they terminate by an 
abrupt and steep declivity. The mariner, in navigating this coast, will, by keeping 
about a mile or 14 mile from the land, have 50, 40, and not less than 30 fathoms water 
all the way; and when at the entrance of the Gut, 14 mile distant from the lighthouse 
on Point Prim, he will find the latter depth. The Gut\of Annapolis lies in latitude 
44° 42’ north, and longitude 65° 46’ 30” west. ‘The shore on both sides of the Gut is 
iron-bound for several leagues; the stream of ebb and flood sets through the Gut with 
the velocity of 5 knots an hour, causing various eddiés and whirlpools; but the truest 
tide will be found off the eastern side, which is so bold: to approach, that a ship may 
rub her jib-boom against the cliffs, and yet be in 10 fatkoms water. 


Point Prim runs off shoal about 30 fathoms, and off the southern entrance is the 
Man-of-War Rock; it lies about a eable’s length from the land, and has no channel 
within it.. The entrance to the Gut is very narrow, but keep mid-channel, and after 
you get within it the harbour widens; and ships can anchor on the east or west side of 
the basin, or run up to Goat’s Island; if the latter, they should observe that when they 
get within 3 a mile of the island, they must stretch 3 of the way towards the port shore, 
until they are past the island, which is shoal all round, and from thence they can steer 
up mid-channel towards the shore, in 4 and 5 fathoms. 


There is a lighthouse on Point Prim, at the entrance of the Gut of Annapolis, on the 
right hand side on entering the harbour, 76 feet above the sea; it is of a square shape, 
built of wood, painted red-and-white vertically, and is a fixed light with argand burners. 
Caution is requisite in approaching the Gut, as Gulliver’s Hole, 24 leagues to the west- 
ward, has a similar appearance, and a mistake would be dangerous; but the lighthouse 
on Prim Point, if attended to, will be sufficient to distinguish them. 


In addition to the above, Mr. Lockwood observes, that “The abrupt precipices of the 
high lands which form the Gut, cause those gusts of wind which rush down so suddenly 
and so violently from the mountains. ‘The tide also hurries your vessel through with 
great force. At the entrance there is no anchorage, except close in shore, near the 
outer western point; in some places the depth is from 40 to 80 fathoms, and the scenery, 
in entering the basin, is exceedingly beautiful; the farms are increasing, becoming 
more valuable and extensive; and the herring-fishery has risen to such consequence, 
that the merchants of Halifax and St. John’s give to them a decided preference for 
foreign markets. There is also a regular packet established from hence acoss the Bay 
of Fundy to St. John’s, in. New Brunswick, which is well regulated, and generally 
makes the passage in a few hours.” 


ANNAPOLIS to rHe BASIN or MINES.—From the Gut of Annapolis up the 
bay to Cape Split, the coast continues straight, and nearly in the same direction, with a 
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few rocky cliffs near the Gut, or narrows, and many banks of red earth under high 
lands, which appear very even. 


On Black Rock Point, on the southern shore of the Mines Channel, a lighthouse has 
been erected, exhibiting a fixed light. ‘The lighthouse, which is a square building, and 
painted white, stands on Black Rock Point, in about latitude 45° 11’ north, and ? of a 
mile to the westward of Kennedy’s Breakwater, and 23 miles to the eastward of Grian’s 
Breakwater. Small vessels resort to both those places, and the light will therefore be 
a useful guide to vessels bound to them, as well as to Spicer Island anchorage, or into 
the Basin of Mines. The light is elevated 45 feet above the level of high water. 
Spring-tides rise here about 50 feet. 


In the channel, or narrows, leading into the Basin of Mines, from Cape Split to Cape 
Blowmedown, and from Cape D’Or, on the north side, to Partridge Island, the land 
rises almost perpendicularly from the shore to a very great height. Between Cape 
Blowmedown and Partridge Island there is a great depth of water; and the stream 
of the current, even at the time of neap-tides, does not run less than 5 or 6 fathoms. 
Having passed Cape Blowmedown, a wide space opens to the southward, leading to the 
settlements of Cornwallis, Horton, Falmouth, and Windsor, &c.; these are now rising 
into great mercantile consequence, and abound in mines of coal, plaster, limestone, and 
other valuable minerals. While to the eastward the river extends to Cobequid Bay, 
having on its banks the towns of Londonderry, Truro, and Onslow, this latter forming 
a direct communication with the Bay of Tatamagouche in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


Off Cape Split there are considerable whirlpools, which, with spring-tides, are very 
dangerous, and frequently run 9 knots an hour. Should a vessel be at anchor be- 
tween Cape Sharp and Partridge Island, and be desirous of proceeding to Windsor 
River, it will be necessary to get under-way 2 hours before low water, in order to 
get into the stream of the Windsor tide on the southern shore; otherwise, without a 
commanding breeze,‘a vessel would run the hazard of being carried up with the Cobe- 
quid tide, which is the main stream, and runs very strong, both with flood and ebb; 
while the Windsor tide turns off round Cape Blowmedown to the southward, and is 
then divided again, one part continuing its course up to Windsor, and the other form- 
ing the Cornwallis tidé, running up the river of that name. 


TIDES.—It is high water at Cape Chignecto and Cape D’Or, on the full and change 
days of the moon, at 11h.; spring-tides rise from 30 to 40 feet. Off Cape Split, at 
10zh.; springs rise 40 feet; and on the south side of the Basin of Mines, at 11h.; 
spring-tides rise about 38 feet. 


In sailing up Windsor River, the house on Horton Bluff should be kept in a south 
bearing, and the gap in the Parsborough River north: this will carry you through the 
channel between the flats, which cannot be passed at low water by a vessel drawing 15 
feet much before half tide. Off Horton Bluff the ground is loose and slatey, and a ship 
will be likely to drag her anchors with a strong breeze, particularly at full and change; 
therefore it might, perhaps, be better for men-of-war to moor across the stream, and 
full 4 from the Bluff. 


The banks and flats appear to be composed of a soft and crumbling sand-stone, which 
is washed down from the adjacent country during the spring, in great quantities; and 
by continual accumulation, increases their height and extent, and, consequently, lessens 
the depth of water over them. 


HAUTE ISLAND,.—This island is situated at the entrance of the Mines Channel, 
and is not 13 mile in length, and about 4 a mile broad; it bears from Cape Chignecto 
S.W., distant 4 miles; the channel on either side is good: that between it and the cape 
has 14, 20, and 22 fathoms water in it, and that between Haute and Joluffe Head from 
20 to 40 fathoms: it forms a prominent and very remarkable object, from the height 
and steepness of its rocky cliffs, which, in a most singular manner, seem to overhang its 
western side; there is, however, a fair landing at its eastern end, and anchorage $ a 
mile off in 18 fathoms, with the low point bearing about N.E. by N.; here is also a 
stream of fresh water running into the sea. 


Cape D’Or and Cape Chignecto are high lands, with very steep cliffs of rocks and 
red earth, and deep water close under them. You have nearly the same kind of shore 
to the head of Chignecto Bay, where very extensive flats of mud and quicksand are left 
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dry at low water. The tides come in a bore, rushing in with great rapidity, and are 
known to rise, at the equinoxes, 60 feet perpendicular. 


APPLE RIVER LIGHT.—This lighthouse exhibits two fixed horizontal lights; it 
stands on Hetty Point, on the north side of the Apple River, in Cumberland Bay, and 
about 3 leagues to the eastward of Cape Chignecto, in about latitude 45° 28’ north. Itis 
a square white building, showing, to vessels approaching it from the westward, two fixed 
lights, placed horizontally. These lights are 40 feet above the level of the sea at high 
water. ‘The tides rise and fall, at springs, 58 feet. 


CHIGNECTO BAY runs up E.N.E., and may be considered to be the north- 
eastern branch of the Bay of Fundy; it is divided from the Mines Channel by the 
peninsula, of which Cape Chignecto is the western extremity. Having advanced about 
12 or 13 miles within it, you will see a point on the port or northern shore, running 
out to seaward; this is called Cape Enragé, or Enraged Cape. 


The lighthouse on Cape Enragé is a square building, painted white, and shows a 
brilliant fixed light, 120 feet above the sea; and is nearly opposite to Apple River 
lights on the south shore. 

At about 11 miles beyond Cape Enragé it divides into two branches, the one leading 
to Cumberland Basin, and by the river Missequash to Verte Bay, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and now becoming a place of very considerable commerce; the other 
running northerly, and taking the name of the Petcudiac River. These parts, like the 
Basin of Mines, are fast rising into consequence, and becoming the seat of numerous 
settlements. 

The Cumberland Branch is navigable to within 13 miles of Verte Bay; and it is re- 
markable that when the rise of the tide in Cumberland Basin is 60 feet, that in Verte 
Bay will only rise 8 feet. The river of Missequash, which runs across the isthmus, is 
the present boundary between the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


CHIGNECTO BAY TO THE MANAN ISLANDS, AND 
PASSAMAQUODDY BAY. 


Tur NORTH COAST or tus BAY OF FUNDY, from Cape Enragé towards 
{Quaco, in the township of St. Martin’s, is, at present, but thinly inhabited, and it con- 
tinues to be so as far as St. John’s. ‘The land is good, but much broken with steep 
valleys; the weather is generally humid, the winds boisterous and changeable, and the 
intervals of sunshine limited and evanescent: but from Quaco to St. John’s, the inte- 
rior hills rise in easy inequalities; the ravines of the cliffs are deep and gloomy, and the 
indentations frequently have beaches. At Black River, which is about 12 miles west 
of Quaco, is a safe inlet for a small vessel, although it is dry from half tide. 


A lighthouse is erected on a small rock lying off Quaco Head; it is painted red-and- 
white, in horizontal stripes; the light is revolving, and elevated about 40 feet above 
high water mark; the light shows twice full and twice dark in a minute, andican be 
seen from any quarter where a vessel can approach. 


QUACO LEDGE.—This is a dangerous gravelly shoal, situated about 12 miles 
8.E. $ E. from Quaco, and W. by N., distant 11 miles from Haute Island; it extends 
N.W. by N. and S.E. by S., about 33 miles, and is a mile broad; vessels have fre- 
quently grounded upon this bank; there are several irregular patches of rocks lying off 
its N.E. side; the ledge shows itself at half tide, and dries for about 100 yards, having 
but 12 feet water over it with common tides; $ a mile to the N.E. the eddies, with the 
flood-tides, are strong and numerous, the ship’s head going nearly round the compass 
in the space of § an hour; the ebb is a true tide, and sets in a W.S.W. direction to- 
wards the ledge. The soundings are from 7 to 14 fathoms, at about 2 cables’ length all 
the way round, but they shoal more gradually from the N.E. 


The night tides here, and generally throughout the bay, are highest. At St. John’s 
they are so during the summer, but the contrary during the winter months, or between 
the equinoxes. ‘The mark to go clear to the southward of the Quaco Ledge, is Cape 
D’Or on with the south side of the Island Haute. 
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ST. JOHN’S HARBOUR.—The entrance to this harbour bears from the Gut of 
Annapolis about N. 4 W., distant 11 leagues; it is distinguished by a lighthouse which 
stands on Partridge Island. This lighthouse has been rebuilt, and exhibits a fixed 

white light, 110 feet from high water mark to lowest reflectors; the lighthouse is 
painted red-and-white, in vertical stripes, and is furnished with,a bell, to be invariably 
tolled in thick weather. 


Vessels coming from seaward, and making for this harbour, should, so soon as ever 
they can well discern the lighthouse, make their signal for a pilot; but if unable to 
succeed in reaching the harbour that tide, then endeavour to run in between Meogenes 
Island and the main, going either on the south or on the north side of this island; in 
doing which, you will no where have less than 4, 5, and 6 fathoms water, with a bottom 
of sand and mud. Here you will obtain the best anchorage, by bringing the three hills 
in the country to the N.E., in a line over Rocky Point Island, and the house on Meo- 
genes Island 8.E. by S. 


Tue Beacon Ligut.—Within Partridge Island, and upon a spit or bar, which ex- 
tends about 3 a mile §.S.E. off Sand Point, and which dries at 3 ebb, stands the 
beacon tower; upon this tower a light is established, which is eminently useful to the 
coasting-trade of St. John’s; and to all other vessels having pilots on board, as it ena- 
bles them to enter the harbour all hours of the night. The house is painted white- 
and-black, in vertical stripes, and exhibits a fixed white light, 35 feet from high water 
mark to reflectors. 


The CITY OF ST. JOHN stands on an irregular descent, having a southern aspect, 
and, on entering the river, has an imposing appearance. Partridge Island is about 
2 miles to the southward of the city, answering the double purpose of protecting the 
harbour, and, by its lighthouse, guiding and directing the mariner to its entrance; the 
lantern is 120 feet above the sea, and the light is good. The ground, for several miles 
to the southward of Partridge Island, is muddy, and the depths gradual, from 7 to 20 
fathoms, affording excellent anchorage; the passage westward of this island has in it 
10 feet; that to the eastward has 16 feet, and abreast of the city are from 7 to 22 
fathoms. At 3 of a mile to the northward of the lighthouse is the beacon light, fixed 
on the edge of a rocky ledge, forming the west side of the channel, and having deep 
water close to it. 


A breakwater is erected farther on, at the eastern side of the channel, and below the 
town; this greatly intercepts the violence of the waves, which southerly gales usually 
occasion. Every possible assistance is here given to ships wanting repair; they lie upon 
blocks, and undergo a thorough examination, without incurring the expense, injury, 
and loss of time occasioned by heaving them down. 


The population and commerce of St. John’s are rapidly increasing ; and within the 
harbour is a valuable fishery, where large quantities of salmon, herrings, and chad are 
cured for exportation ; and ship-building has long been carried on here to a great extent. 
Ships of 1,000 tons have been built here. In 1824, upwards of 80 new vessels were 
registered at St. John’s, amounting to about 20,000 tons; and it is, in fact, a thriving 
place, and annually improving. ‘There are also several vessels in the South Sea whale 
fishery belonging to the port. 


Vessels having made the harbour, and finding themselves able to enter, may, when 
they have passed Meogenes Island, edge in shore towards Rocky Point, until they per- 
ceive Meogenes Point is in a line with, or over the N.W. corner of Meogenes Island; 
then, sailing in between Rocky Point and Partridge Island, with these marks on, will 
lead them in the deepest water, over the bar, until they open Point Maspeck to the 
northward of the low point of Partridge Island; when, putting the helm starboard, the 
should edge over towards Thompson’s Point, until they get the red store at the sout 
end of St. John’s in a line over the beacon; keep them in one, until they have passed 
the beacon at the distance of a ship’s breadth: then haul up N.N.W. for the harbour, 
keeping the blockhouse, at the upper part of the harbour, open to the westward of the 
king’s store, situated by the water side; which mark will lead them, mid-channel, up to 
the wharfs, where they may lie aground, dry at half-tide, and clean the ship’s bottom ; 
or ride afloat in the stream at single anchor, with a hawser fastened to the posts of the 
wharfs on shore. ‘The flood-tide is weak here, but the ebb runs down rapidly past 
Meogenes Island into the Bay of Fundy. 
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Should the tide of ebb have taken place at the beacon, then it would be highly 
improper to attempt gaining the harbour that tide, but wait for the next half-flood to 
go over the bar, as both sides of the entrance to the harbour are composed of sharp 
rocks, which dry at low water; and the tide of ebb, especially in the spring of the year, 
when the ice and snow is dissolving, is so exceedingly rapid and strong, that all the 
anchors you possess will not be sufficient to prevent the ship from driving. 


“ The River St. John,” says Mr. Des Barres, “ has sufficient depth of water for large 
ships to the falls; whence it continues navigable 80 miles up the country, for vessels of 
100 tons. At Fort Frederick the rise of the tide is 18 feet, and at equinoctial spring- 
tides 25 feet; above the falls it seldom rises more than 4 feet. When the tide has risen 
12 feet at the fort, the falls become smooth, after which, during the space of 20 minutes, 
they are passable. At times great freshes, which generally happen between the begin- 
ning of April and the end of May, from the melting of the snow, the falls are ab- 
solutely impassable for vessels going up the river, for then the tide does not rise to 
their level.” 

The falls are situated nearly 2 miles beyond the City of St. John; it isa narrow 
channel, 80 yards wide, and 400 long; this channel is straight, and has a ridge of rocks 
stretching in such a manner across it, as to hold and retain the river water from running 
out into the sea. After passing the falls, you enter a gullet, which is + of a mile wide, 
and 2 miles long; winding in different courses, and having 16 fathoms in the channel. 
Next to this gullet is a fine extensive basin, 14 mile wide, and 8 miles long, which enters 
the main river. The river branches some hundreds of miles up, in a serpentine ziz-zag 
manner, and runs through a country which abounds with timber, coal, limestone, and 
many other minerals; and the surrounding lands are now becoming highly cultivated. 
There is water sufficient to navigate vessels of 50 tons as high as Frederickton, and in all 
the branches of the lakes adjacent, except in dry seasons. 

A regular steam-packet communication is kept up between St. John’s and Fred- 
rickton; the passengers embark and disembark at Indian ‘Town, a little village about a 
mile above the falls. A steam-boat also runs once a week to Boston in the United 
States.* 

In the middle of May, or earlier in favourable seasons, the snow and ice in the country 
dissolving, occasion a general overflow in the river, which, in some years, rises so high 
as to inundate all the low lands. 


SiaNats MADE AT Partripee IsLtanp.—On the approach of vessels to the harbour, 
when the weather is foggy, a gun will be fired from the island, in answer to each heard 
at sea. The tower of the fog-bell is similar to the lighthouse. 


A flagstaff and yard are erected near the N.E. side of the lighthouse. 


For 1 square-rigged vessel..........s000 a ball close up. 
pa kba ditto NU ted eee re hey Md. a ball half hoisted. 
TiS ditto dittoss sets. vs two balls close. 
» 4 ditto EEO sade vswts «p04 two balls separated. 
10 ditto iGO des eax is Vi «25 a pendant of any colour. 
sot ditto BLLLO w. costes act va a pendant under a ball. 
ew | ditto Dibba essbogeenbiien a pendant over a ball, half hoisted. 
oe: ditto Cth dicts tans te a pendant under two balls. 
sa niet ditto UTED cca. teas eee a pendant under two balls separated. 
,, 10 ditto ‘a8 bs a bee er rit Bete rh a flag of any colour. 


The above signals are made at the east or west yard-arm, according to the direction 
in which the vessels are at first observed; as soon as their rig can be distinguished, des- 
criptive colours will be hoisted at the mast-head, as follows :— 


For a small armed vessel ............... union jack, with a white pendant over. 
For a merchant-ship .......sssssecssseses a blue pendant. 

POE DUIS Ss 5 AS ons Sheed caidh vshev pic ncce a red pendant. 

Hora foreion vessel 6. 2.24 sisccs. sands one a white-and-blue pendant. 

For a top-sail schooner, or sloop, ..... a white pendant (without a ball). 


* A marine hospital has been established at St. John’s, and is supported by a small ton- 
nage duty on every vessel which enters the port. There is also a similar establishment at the 
Port of St. Andrews. 
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For the east port, or St. Andrew’s 
STEAMED 65.305 ocd dT doe MaebeaeaNees 
For a vessel on shore, in distress, 
should immediate aid be neces, | a ball at the mast-head. 
gune'to herfirad/ wea. <ivicins sap cets ss 


To enter St. John’s Harbour on the east side of Partridge Island, you should bring 
the stone-barracks in one with the Wesleyan Chapel; this mark will lead you clear of 
the foul ground off Partridge Island N.W. point, and as soon as you get Carlton Church 
on with the end of the cliff, starboard your helm, and keep this mark on for about + of 
a mile, or until you bring the stone church (which stands at the north part of the city 
of St. John’s,) in one with the outer end of the breakwater, then immediately change 
your course, and run in by this latter mark past the Spit beacon lighthouse, leaving it 
bei your port hand; passing this, run up the middle of the harbour, and anchor off the 
whartfs. 


TIDES.—The tides of the River St. John, at full and change, flow until 11h. 44m. ; 
equinoctial spring-tides rise 23 to 25 feet, neaps 21 to 23 feet. After the first quarter- 
flood, the tide below the surface runs into the harbour. During the summer and the 
depth of winter the tide generally flows in at half-flood. 


In autumn the river is swollen by rains, and between the middle of April and the 
beginning of May, by the melting of the ice and the great quantity of snow that 
accumulates on the banks of this vast navigable river. From these causes, the water 
streams out to seaward continually ; therefore vessels at that time seldom enter the 
harbour without a fresh leading wind. ‘The falls are then impassable, as the tides do 
not rise to their level. 


The body of the river is 174 feet above low water mark; consequently, after the tide 
has risen to that height, the water descends, or literally falls up into the river. When 
the tide has flowed 12 feet, the falls are smooth and passable for 20 minutes. Above 
the falls the water rises 4 feet, and at Majorfield, which is 60 miles in the interior, it 
rises only 14 foot. 

Captain Napier, of H.M. ship Jason, says, “The great volume of fresh water which 
constantly flows down the harbour of St. John, in April and May, causes a continual 
ebb-tide during that period, sometimes to the depth of nearly 5 fathoms, under which 
the flood and ebb-tides flow regularly; the maximum of its velocity was found to be 43 
knots, and the minimum at 2 knots; butas the log floated very deep in the fresh water, 
and ultimately sank into the salt water underneath, it will not be too much to esti- 
mate the maximum at 5 knots, and the minimum 2+ knots. The fact of the under-tide 
beginning at the depth of 5 fathoms, was ascertained by the sinking a lead down to that 
depth, when it was carried the same way as the current on the surface; but when 
lowered below that, it was drifted in a contrary direction.” ) 


To the W.S.-westward of Meogenes Island is Flat Bay, called also Visarinkum; it 
is a small harbour, with 5 and 4 fathoms water, used sometimes by the coasters. From 
hence the land runs nearly W.S.W., passing Negro Head, to Cape Musquash; off the 
point of which is Split Rock, lying oe to the cape, with 8 fathoms water very near 
it, being distant from Partridge Island 8? miles; the shore is iron-bound all the way, 
and has deep water close in to the land. 


MUSQUASH HARBOUR lies about a mile to the westward of the Split Rock; its 
entrance is about $ a mile wide; and there is good anchorage a little way in, with 
4 fathoms water; but farther on a bar runs across the harbour, over which is only 14 
fathom. Small vessels sometimes pass to the westward of the islands, and run up the 
river, which, when past the bar, has 2, 24, and 3 fathoms water; but this harbour is 
open to the southward. 


H.M. sloop Argus, Captain Arabin, sailed from Musquash Harbour at high water, 
and made the following courses and distances:—first, S. by W. } W., 30 miles; then 
S.W. $ W., 30 miles; afterwards S. by W., 30 miles, and S.S.E., 30 miles: this latter 
course and distance took her in sight of the Seal Islands, and clear of the bay. 


ared flag, pierced white. 


From the entrance to Musquash the coast runs W.S.W., westerly, nearly 10 miles, to 
Point Lepreau; in this space are 4 or 5 inlets, but only calculated for small craft; the 
first of these is about 1} mile to the westward of Musquash western point, and is of no 
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note whatever; in your way to it, a berth must be given to the shore, particularly 
about Musquash Point, on account of some rocks lying off that part; there are channels 
between these rocks, but few vessels will venture through them. 


About a mile farther is Chance Harbour, which is a mere shallow cove, of 2 fathoms 
water. Little Dipper is more westerly still, and situated 34 miles from Musquash 
Point; this also has only 18 feet water in it, and scarcely fit for any thing but boats. 
Great Dipper is divided from Little Dipper by a flat point of land, round which are 
several scattered rocks; this harbour can accommodate small craft, which sometimes run 
in there for shelter; but it is by no means to be recommended, unless in cases of neces- 
sity; there is a creek of fresh water runs into it, called Moose Creek. Farther 
westward, and about 2 miles from Point Lepreau, is Carriage Harbour; this is open to 
the eastward, and affords anchorage at its entrance, in from 7 to 3 fathoms; the land 
all the way from Musquash to Point Lepreau, is high, broken, and many scattered rocks 
lie off it, therefore vessels, in passing, should carefully give it a good berth. 


POINT LEPREAU LIGHTS.—A lighthouse has been erected upon this project- 
ing headland, on which two fixed lights are exhibited, one above the other, distant 18 
feet. The lower lantern is fixed to the outside of the building, and throws its light 
quite inshore, both to the eastward and westward, into Maces Bay. The lighthouse 
is painted red-and-white, in horizontal stripes 5 feet broad, and bears from the eastern- 
most Wolves E. by N., 11 miles. 


MACES, orn MASON’S BAY, is formed to the westward of Point Lepreau, be- 
tween it and Red Head; these bear from each other N.W. and S.E., distant full 5 miles; 
there are numerous rocks, shoals, and small islets within it, but its navigation seems in- 
secure, for Mr. Lockwood emphatically observes, ‘This point ought to be classed as one 
of the dangers of the Bay of Fundy, for many serious accidents have lately happened 
in the neighbourhood of this promontory.” Mason’s Bay he calls “a deep and ugly in- 
dent, so much so, that ships bound to the river St. John, dreading to pass its entrance, 
get frequently embayed there, and some valuable vessels have thus been lost. Yet, 
at the head of this bay,” he observes, “is a place called Pok Logan, where there is 

ood shelter. Several rivers appear to fall into this bay; and, perhaps, a better know+ 
edge would tend much to strip it of its fancied dangers.” 7 

In the River Lepreau is good anchorage within the entrance, in 3 to 4 fathoms. 
Here are saw-mills; and vessels sometimes load their cargoes of deals here; and shelter 
may be found from a§.E. gale. In running for it from Point Lepreau, leave all the 
cluster of islets, called the Brothers, on your starboard hand; but Maces River is not so 
good to get out of as Beaver Harbour when the wind shifts to the westward. 

W. by S. from Point Lepreau, distant 3} or 4 miles, there is supposed to be a dan- 
gerous shoal, but its actual situation is not known; if such should exist, it must be 
surrounded with very deep water, for a small distance from this imagined situation, 
are 26, 28, and 31 fathoms, mud, mud and sand, and gravel. 


BEAVER HARBOUR lies 7 miles to the westward of Red Head; this is an 
excellent place to run for when caught by an easterly wind in the bay, and unable 
to fetch St. John’s Harbour. It is above a mile wide at the entrance, with 10 fathoms 
water on each side, and 20 fathoms mid-channel. In entering, keep the western shore 
aboard, until you bring the Goal Rock to bear east, distant about 4 a mile, where you 
may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms, good holding-ground. There are no regular pilots, but 
the fishermen on the coast are well qualified for the task; although, in clear weather, 
they are not absolutely necessary. Bring the easternmost Wolf Island to bear south, 
and steer north for the entrance; keep on the west side, and anchor just before you 
come to the houses, which you will see as soon as you get well in. Wood, provisions, 
and water, to a limited extent, may be procured here. High water, full and change, 
at 10h. 45m.; common tides rise 17 feet, springs 26 feet. 

ETANG HARBOUR is to the westward of Beaver Harbour, and runs in to the north- 
eastward from Campo Bello; before it lie several islands. There are three entrances 
to this harbour, so that vessels may go in or out at any time; the western entrance leads 
to La Téte Harbour, where anchorage may be obtained, in 10 to 5 fathoms; but there 
is no passage for ships round the northern end of Payne’s Island. The channels 
between Payne’s and Bliss Islands are considered the best, as they will admit vessels 
working through them; but the eastern passage requires a leading wind. A pilot will 
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be necessary, on account of the intricacies of the channel, but one can easily be ob- 
tained any where on the coast. The bay is extensive, secure, and well sheltered. The 
tides the same as at Beaver Harbour. 


WOLF ISLANDS.—The Wolves may be passed on either side, having deep water 
close to them; but they afford no sheltered anchorage, except for small vessels in sum- 
mer time; they are from 60 to 100 feet high. With light winds, a lee-tide, or thick 
weather, you may let go an anchor any where between the Wolves and Beaver Har- 
bour, in good holding ground, with a depth of 20 to 25 fathoms. 


The MANAN ISLANDS.—Grand Manan is an island situated at the north- 
western entrance of the Bay of Fundy; it is in the province of New Brunswick, and 
forms a part of Charlotte County, being 114 miles in length, and 6 in breadth, grossly 
estimated 37,000 acres. Its northern point is in latitude 44° 47’. The north-western 
part of the island is distant from Passamaquoddy Head about 6 miles; its north-eastern 
point, or Bishop’s Head, bears from Cape Malpeck W.S.W.4S., nearly 143 leagues, 
and W.N.W. 4 W. from the entrance to the Gut of Annapolis, about 14 leagues; and 
from Petit Passage N.W. by N., 32 miles. Its S.W. end, or head, bears from the light- 
house on Brier’s Island N.W. by N., nearly, from which it is distant 30 miles; and 
N.W. by W. from the northern entrance to Petit Passage, distant 31 miles. Thus 
situated, it commands an uninterrupted view of every vessel that passes to or from the 
Bay of Fundy; it is naturally strong, and possesses harbours where the largest ships 
may ride in perfect security: its fisheries are in great estimation, its soil is generally 
good, and its trees are the firs, birch, beech, and maple, which, in size and quality, are 
equal to all the purposes for which those woods are commonly used. 


On its western side the cliffs are nearly perpendicular, rising 600 feet above the 
level of the sea; but on this side there is only one little inlet along the whole range 
that can even shelter boats; it is commonly called Dark Cove, being situated about 
4 miles from the northern part of the island: there is, indeed, a place, called Bradford’s 
Cove, about 5 or 6 miles more to the southward, but this is of no note whatever. There 
are soundings all along the shore, from Bishop’s Head to the 8.W. Head, 3, 4, 5, and 
6 fathoms close to the land, deepening to 13, 20, 21, and 22, 4 a mile off, to 30, 40, and 
50 fathoms at a mile distance, and still deeper as you increase your distance from the 
island. 


The Northern, or Bishop’s Head, is abrupt and bold; but on its eastern side there 
is anchorage in a place called Whale Cove; this is situated between Swallow’s Tail and 
the North Point; here vessels frequently ride during southerly winds, to wait the turn 
of tide; the soundings are from 15 to 25 fathoms; but it must not be resorted to in 
northerly gales. 


Long Island Bay.—This lies to the south-eastward of Whale Cove, and is formed by 
the Swallow’s Tail, which is a bold, high, ragged, and barren-looking point; and Long 
Island, which bears nearly south from it, distant 1} mile. This bay is easy of access, 
and possesses all the advantages of a harbour; the bottom of the bay is generally mud, — 
excepting a ridge of rocks and gravel, which extends from the ledge that shows itself 
within the Swallow’s Tail, and the cluster of sunken rocks that lie $a mile N.N.E. 
from Long Island Point, and these are 5 feet under water at low spring-tides. 


In the northern part of the bay the bottom is a stiff clay, and vessels ill provided 
with gear have often rode out the severest gales there; and under Long Island, opposite 
the beach, is good anchorage, even locking in the northern end of Long Island with 
Swallow’s Tail; the ground here is a strong mud, and you will ride safe and unaffected 
by sea or wind from any quarter. 

Farther to the southward, and on the eastern coast of Great Manan, are the Duck 
Islands; here a pilot will be necessary; for though the ground is good about Great 
Duck Island, yet there are dangers which, when the tide becomes high, are completely 
hidden. To the south-westward of Duck Islands are the islands of Ross, the northern 
point of which is scarcely separated from Manan, Cheney’s Island, and White Head 
Island; these are connected together by a sandy and rocky reef of foul ground, which 
extends 8. 3 W. to the Diamond Rocks, of which we will speak hereafter. 

On White Head Island resides an able and active pilot, and the cove opposite to his 
house is commonly a great resort for vessels employed in the fisheries; but with easterly 
winds this is no desirable place. At the western side of Ross Island is part of what is 
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ealled Grand Harbour; it is a shallow, muddy basin; but vessels may enter and lie 
securely in it, on the mud—a convenience somewhat desirable, should you have lost 
your anchors and cables on any of the outer ledges. The entrance to this place has 
4, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water, with a clayey bottom; the channel is narrow, but secure 
_ from the sea. 


A little to the westward of White Head Island are the Green Islands; and to the 
southward of the Green Islands, about a mile, are the Three (Kent’s) Islands: these 
latter are low and ledgy; the eastern, or largest one, is bold to the rocks, which are at 
all times to be seen; and to the north-westward of these rocks is a ledge, called the 
Constable, which dries at low water. Under the lee of these and the Green Islands, 
occasional anchorage may be obtained in from 14 to 7 fathoms. 


WOOD ISLAND lies off the southern part of Grand Manan, and is 13 mile long; 
it runs parallel to the south-west head of Manan, and forms an excellent harbour 
between. The upper part of this inlet and the head of it afford most secure anchor- 
age; and the inhabitants about Seal Cove and Red Head will furnish you with all neces- 
sary supplies you may stand in need of, for these place are all well settled. 


Tue MANAN LEDGES are those more distant islets, rocks, and dangers which 
lie to the southward of Grand Manan; the outer and most dangerous of these is the 
Old Proprietor, covering a space of } an acre at low water, and drying at half-ebb; but 
when covered, the tide sets directly over it, at the rate of 4 miles an hour. It lies 
S. 3 E., distant 93 miles from Great Duck Island; S. by E., nearly 7 miles from the 
north-eastern part of White Head Island; E.3S., 62 miles from the Gannet Rock; 
S.E. by E., 4 leagues from the S.W. head of Manan; N.N.W.4N., 183 miles from 
Brier Island lighthouse; N.N.W.4W., 18 miles from the northern entrance to the 
Grand Passage; N.W. 3W., 183 miles from the Petit Passage; west, 35 miles from the 
Gut of Annapolis; and S.W., 15 leagues from the lighthouse on Partridge Island. 


About 21 miles N.E. $ N. from the Old Proprietor is the Clerk’s Ground, a rocky 
shoal, of 44 fathoms. N.W. by N., 1% mile from the Old Proprietor, is Crawley’s 
Shoal, of 7 feet only; and west of the Crawley, 14 mile, is the Rans, of 5 feet. The 
Roaring Bull bears N. } E. from the Old Proprietor, distant 4 miles; and, although it 
has 6 fathoms over it, it usually has a heavy dangerous ripple. The mark to go clear 
to the eastward of all these dangers is, the north-easternmost high land of Manan well 
open of the Long and Duck Islands; the mark to lead to the southward of them is, the 
south-west head of Manan open of Kent’s Three Islands. In easterly winds the tide- 
rips are impassable. : 


There are also other rocks within these: a range of which lie south of the south-west 
point of White Head Island; some of these have deep water between them, and occa- 
sion a continual ripple 3 miles from the shore, quite home to the long point; these are 
called the Tinker, Three Diamonds, Rans, and many others without names; some of 
these show themselves, others have only 3 and 4 feet water over them.* 


S.S.E. 4 8., about 3 of a mile from the southern point of the Three Islands, is a 
knoll, called the Kent, which is dangerous, and has only 7 feet water over it; it bears about 
W.N.W. 3 W. from the Rans, and is not included within the confines of the mark 

iven to avoid the dangers to the southward, viz., the S.W. head open of all the islands. 
There is also a danger said to lie S.E. 3S. from the Kent Knoll, distant 2 miles, and 
W.S.W. 2 S., 14 mile from the Rans; but this is doubtful. 


Tur GANNET ROCK is 40 feet above water, and has now a lighthouse upon it, 
ainted black-and-white, in vertical stripes, exhibiting a flashing light; this is a bright 
fight, visible 40 seconds, and dark 20 seconds in each minute. It lies S.W. byS., dis- 
tant 34 miles from the southern point of the Three Islands, and §.S.E., 63 miles from 


* H.M. ship Alert is said to have discovered an additional rock, upon which that vessel 
struck in 1810, not noticed in any chart. By that ship’s account it is said to lie $.S.E.7S., dis- 
tant 6 or 7 miles from the S.W. end of White Head Island; N. by W., distant 17 miles from 
Brier’s Island lighthouse, and distant 14 miles from the west end of the Grand Manan; and 
named by the fishermen, Shand’s Rock. We cannot help noticing the discordancy of the above 
bearings and distances, and are apprehensive there is some error in the account; at any rate, if 
this danger is not the Old Proprietor, it must be situated somewhere not far distant from it; 
and forms an additional stimulus for the vigilance of the mariner. 
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the S.W. head of the Grand Manan, and from the Machias Seal Islands W. by N.4N., 
about 13 miles. It has a number of smail ledges and sunken. rocks about it, which are 
always breaking: this stands conspicuous, and, as Mr. Lockwood observed, several years 
ago, would be an admirable situation for a lighthouse, being in the immediate vicinity 
of all the sunken rocks and dangers... Nearly W.S.W. from the Gannet, distant 14 
mile; is St. Mary’s Ledge, part of which is always above water; and to the northward - 
of St. Mary’s Ledge, a mile, is the Long Ledge, equally visible; between and around 
these are numerous rocky shoals, with deep water between them, rendering this part 
particularly dangerous. Other reefs are supposed to exist to the westward, and be- 
tween the Gannet Ledges and the Machias Seal Islands; their imaginary situations are 
marked on the chart, but no further particulars of them are known. 

Between the northernmost and southernmost of the Murr Ledges there is range of 
dangerous rocks and shoals, many of them always above water, and which extend west- 
ward from the lighthouse about 4 miles; from this range, farther westerly, about 
8 miles, lies a dangerous breaker, called the Roaring Bull. This may be avoided by 
keeping three remarkable headlands, near the S.W. end of Grand Manan, open. 


Tue THREE MACHIAS SEAL ISLANDS lie W.S.W. from the S.W. head of 
Manan, distant about 9 or 10 miles; they have channels between them with 10, 12, 20, 
and 30 fathoms round them. <A sunken rock is said to lie to the north-eastward, and 
between them and Manan, but its exact position is not ascertained. Mariners navi- 
gating this part should keep a good look-out, for report places many dangers hereabout, 
some of which probably have existence, and might otherwise be attended with conse- 
quences the most fatal. 


Machias Seal Island Lights.—These are two fixed white lights, elevated about 
45 feet above high water, and bear from each other E.S.E. and W.N.W., distant about 
200 feet, by which circumstance (the two lighthouses at the same station) they will be 
immediately distinguished from all other lights upon the coast. Both the buildings 
are white. The following are the bearings from them, viz.:— 


To the southernmost Murr Ledge (St. Mary’s) E.S.E., easterly; Gannet Rock light 
E. byS.38.,13 miles; southern head of Grand Manan E. by N.4N.; northern head of 
Grand Manan N.E.3E.; N.E. Rock, distant 2 miles, N.E.by N.; Little River Head 
N. by W.; Libee Island lighthouse (American) N.W. by W. ‘aaa 

Vessels standing to the northward, between these lights and the Gannet Rock, should 
tack or haul off the moment they bring these lights in one, as they will then not be 
oe than # of a mile from the Murr Ledges, if more than 5 miles to the east of the 

ights. 

At 33 miles west from the Seal Islands is a rock, on which several vessels have struck. 
It was seen by Captain Johnson, of the ship Liverpool, trading to St. John’s, in 1834, 
and is acknowledged to exist by the regular traders and pilots. 


PASSAMAQUODDY BAY.—This bay, with the Chapeneticook, or River St. 
Croix, divides the British American territories from those of the United States, as 
settled by the respective Commissioners in 1817, by which Moose, Dudley, and Frede- 
rick Islands were ceded to the United States, and all the other islands, with Grand 
Manan, settled to Great Britain; but the citizens of the former are to enjoy the privi- 
lege of navigating through the Ship Channel, between Deer Island Campo Bello. 


The entrances to Passamaquoddy Bay comprehend a space of nearly 12 miles. There 
are three principal channels or passages into it, namely, the Western Passage, Head 
Harbour Passage, or Ship Channel, and La Téte, or Eastern Passage. The first of 
these, or the Western Passage, is formed by the land round Quoddy Head and the 
opposite island of Campo Bello; Head Harbour Passage, or Ship Channel, lies between 
Campo Bello and Deer Island; and La Téte, or the Eastern Passage, runs in to the 
eastward and northward of both Deer and Campo Bello Islands: this is the passage 
most commonly adopted by British ships. . 


Off the N.E. end of Campo Bello is a remarkable large rock, called the White Horse 
Rock; and here also lies Head Harbour, a secure and safe place, small, but of easy 
access, and with 6, 7, and 8 fathoms water, muddy bottom. A fixed light is now ex- 
hibited at the N.E. end of Campo Bello, which enables vessels to enter Head Harbour 
at all times. It is a fixed white light, 60 feet above the sea. The building is painted 
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white, with a red cross. It is also a guide to vessels entering the main channel, to West 
Isles, Moose Island, and the inner bay to Passamaquoddy. . 

Harbour Delute lies on the western side of Campo Bello, and at its S.W. end is 
Snug Cove, a good harbour, with an English custom-house. Moose Island is on the 
opposite side of the channel, and belongs to the United States; but British vessels are 
not allowed to ride there above 6 hours at any one time. 


If bound into the Western Passage, you will make for the lighthouse situated upon 
Quoddy Head. This stands on a low point, being the north-eastern extremity of the 
district of Maine: it exhibits a fixed light, which, in clear weather, is visible 7 leagues 
off, the lantern being 90 feet above the sea; attached to it is an alarm-bell, used in 
foggy weather, when it strikes 10 times in a minute, and may be heard in calm weather 
5 miles off. About 4 a mile from the head are two remarkable rocks, named the Seals, 
which, seen at a distance, very much resemble a ship. To the eastward of these is a 
whirlpool; therefore, in making for the entrance, you must be careful to give them a 
berth of 2 of a mile before you haul in; and after passing them, steer to the westward, 
keeping nearer to the south shore for 24 or 3 miles, where you may come to anchor in 
4 or 5 fathoms, well sheltered, either by day or night; but do not proceed higher, as a 
bar stretches across, which dries at low water. Here a pilot may be obtained, on firing 
a gun, and making the usual signal, who will take the ship to Snug Cove, or Moose 
Island, whence another pilot may,be obtained for St. Andrew’s, or the River St. Croix. 


Large ships bound into the bay should pass to the eastward of Campo Bello, steer- 
ing nearly N.E. by E. towards the Wolves, which lie about 6 miles to the eastward of 
Campo Bello; and so soon as the passage between Campo Bello and the White Horse 
bears W.N.W.., steer for it, leaving the White Horse on your starboard side, and keep- 
ing Campo Bello nearest on board. You will now see harbour Delute, before men- 
tioned, and will leave several islands on your starboard side when you have passed the 
White Horse. In sailing down you will open a large bay to the W.S.W., capable of 
containing 100 sail of the line. The channel here, formed on the south by Campo Bello, 
and to the northward by the Spruce and White Islands, is 3 miles wide, and in it are 
75 fathoms water. The tide of flood strikes across from the S.E. land to the White 
Islands with great strength, and in light winds must be particularly guarded against. 
The water is deep, and inside of White Islands you may anchor in 45 fathoms, mud. 
The ledge, which bears N.W., distant a mile from the White Horse, is 12 feet below 
the surface at low water. 

Between the Wolves and the island of Campo Bello there is a depth of from 60 to 
100 fathoms. With the latter bearing 8.S.E. or S.E. there is a depth of 19 and 20 
fathoms, where ships may anchor safe from all winds. The course thence to Moose 
Island is W.S.W., 14 league. 

If bound from Moose Island up the river St. Croix, as you pass Bald Head give it 
a berth of 4 a mile, for a ledge of rocks lies off it. Having passed this point, the course 
and distance to Oak Point, or Devil’s Head, will be N. by W., 4 leagues. The latter 
may be seen from the distance of 10 or 12 miles. 


ST. ANDREW’S.—The town and harbour of St. Andrew’s lie on the eastern side 
of the entrance of the Scoodick, or St. Croix. The town is pleasant, and the harbour 
ood. Many ships load timber here, which is generally much longer than that of Nova 
cotia. ‘The merchants of this town load timber also at other places, viz.:—at Oak 
Bay, in the St. Croix, and at Rushabec, Didiquash, and Magagadawee, on the N.E. 
side of Passamaquoddy Bay, all these being excellent and very convenient harbours. 

The harbour of St. Andrew’s has two entrances; the eastern one is narrow and in- 
tricate, with the deepest water. The dangers in entering this passage are a reef of 
rocks, with a beacon upon it, running out nearly ? of a mile from Navy Island, and a 
reef of sand and large stones, with a beacon upon it, extending nearly 1} mile from the 
Blockhouse on the main-land. The narrowest part of the channel is not a cable’s length 
broad. The mark for entering at high water, is to keep the town of St. Andrew’s open, 
and steer directly in. 

The western entrance is not so difficult, but with less depth of water, the bar be- 
coming dry at the last quarter-ebb. There is a dangerous reef of stones running off 
the west end of Navy Island, on which a beacon is placed. In entering, you must keep 
close to the northward of the two poles on the bar, where at high sii you will find 
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18 to 24 feet. It is high water, full and change, at 10h. 50m.; spring-tides rise 24 to 
26 feet, neap-tides 20 to 22 feet. 

There is a fixed harbour-light at the eastern entrance to St. Andrew’s Harbour: it 
is near the Block-house at the east end of the town, and to be left on the starboard 
hand on entering the harbour. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS AND REMARKS FOR SAILING TO AND 
WITHIN THE BAY OF FUNDY. 


Ships navigating the Bay of Fundy have to encounter an atmosphere almost con- 
stantly enveloped in dense fogs, the tides setting with great rapidity over the rocks and 
shoals with which it abounds, and a difficulty of obtaining anchorage, on account of the 
depth; so that, under these circumstances, the most unremitting attention is requisite 
to prevent the disastrous consequences which must necessarily attend a want of know- 
ledge and caution. 

When you are off Cape Sable with a westerly wind, and destined for the Bay of 
Fundy, it will be advisable to make for the coast of the United States, somewhere 
about the Skuttock Hills, or Petit Manan lighthouse, as you can pass with greater safety 
to the westward of Grand Manan than to the eastward, having also, if necessary, shel- 
ter in Petit River, Machias, Passamaquoddy, Etang,“or Beaver Harbour, &c. 


Between Grand Manan and the district of Maine the passage is free from danger; 
vessels beating through generally stand from side to side, particularly during fogs, the 
depth being from 12 to 70 fathoms, with a bold shore on each side, and the tide through 
strong and regular. ‘The Wolves may be passed on either side, having deep water 
close to them; but they afford no sheltered anchorage, except for small fishing vessels 
in summer time; they are from 60 to 100 feet high. With light winds, a lee tide, or 
thick weather, you may let go an anchor any where between the Wolves and Beaver 
Harbour, in good holding ground, with a depth of 20 or 25 fathoms. Point Lepreau is 
bold-to, but dangerous in dark weather, as it projects so far out to the seaward; but 
from thence to St. John’s the course is free from danger, except those which lie near 
the land, and which have been already described. 


When steering between Grand Manan and Brier’s Islands the utmost caution is re- 
quisite during thick weather, as vessels are frequently drawn in among the islands and 
ledges to the southward of Manan, by the flood setting directly upon them; the most 
dangerous of them is the Old Proprietor, which, at low water, dries for the space of 
3an acre. When the wind therefore veers at all to the southward, make the best of 
your way to St. John’s Harbour, or you may secure an anchorage in Grand Passage, 
or St. Mary’s Bay, as it seldom blows in that direction above 18 hours without bring- 
ing on a fog. 


There is no difficulty in going through Annapolis Gut, if you have but a command- 
ing breeze, although the tide is very rapid, the flood and ebb running 5 knots an hour, 
and the eddies strong. About 4 through lies the Man-of-War Rock, about a cable’s 
ae from the eastern shore; therefore, if you keep mid-channel, you will be sure 
to clear it. 


The prevailing winds here, and throughout the whole coast of Nova Scotia, are from 
W.S.W. to S.W., nearly as steady as trade winds, except during the summer months, 
when they become rather more southerly, accompanied with but little intermission of 
fog, which requires a north-westerly wind to disperse. It is therefore recommended 
not to leave an anchorage without making proper arrangements for reaching another 
before dark, or the appearance of a fog coming on, which, with a S.W. wind, is so sud- 
den, that you become enveloped within it unawares; neither should you keep the sea 
at night if you can possibly avoid it; but you will observe, that whenever the wind 
blows directly off the land, the fog will soon disperse. 


TIDES.—The tides at the entrance, and within the Bay of Fundy, are very rapid, 
but regular, and although the wind against them alters the direction of the ripplings, 
and sometimes makes them dangerous, yet it has little or no effect upon their courses. 
The flood-tide sets from Cape Sable to the north-westward, through the Seal, Mud, and 
Tusket Bald Islands, at the rate of 2 or 3 miles an hour; and in the channels among the 
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islands it increases to 4 and 5 miles; from thence, taking the direction of the main 
land, it flows past Cape St. Mary, and then N.N.W. towards Brier’s Island; it runs up 
St. Mary’s Bay but slowly, which adds to its strength along the eastern shore; then 
increasing its rapidity as the bay contracts, it rushes in a bore into the Basin of Mines, 
and up Chignecto Bay; so that here the water sometimes rises to the extraordinary 
height of 75 feet. 


To the above may be added the additional observations on this bay by Captain 
Napier, of H.M. ship Jaseur. 


“Between Brier’s Island and the opposite northern coast, and for some distance up 
the bay to the eastward, the first of the flood sets strongly nearly north, so that it will 
be extremely dangerous for a vessel to run in the night, or during thick weather, from 
any part of the southern towards any part of the northern coast, without making a large 
allowance for the set of the tides, and keeping the lead constantly going. The Jaseur, 
Captain Napier, was nearly run on shore, having been drifted by this tide in a fog 83 
miles in 3 hours and 10 minutes.” 


TIDES.—It is high water at the Seal Islands, at 8h. 30m., full and change, and 
spring-tides rise 12 feet; at the Tusket Island, at 9h., springs rise 14 feet; at Cape 
Fourchu, 8h. 45m., springs rise 13 feet; at Cape St. Mary, 9h., springs rise 14 feet; 
at Brier’s Island, at 9h. 30m., springs rise 16 feet; at Annapolis Gut, at.10h., springs 
rise 18 feet; at Haute Island, at 10h. 45m., springs rise 28 feet; at Cape Chignecto, at 
11h., springs rise 30 feet ; at Cape D’Ore, at 11h., springs rise 41 feet; at Greville Bay, 
at 11h., springs rise 36 feet; at Cape Split, at 10h. 45m., springs rise 40 feet; at Kil- 
kenny River, in the Basin of Mines, at 11h. 30m., springs rise 38 feet; at Apple River, 
Chignecto Bay, at 11h., springs rise 40 feet; at Cape Enraged, at 11h. 30m., springs 
rise 38 feet; at Cape Marangouin, at 11h., springs rise 50 feet; at Cumberland Basin, 
at 12h., springs rise 60 feet; at the River Petcudiac, at 11h. 30m., springs rise 48 feet; 
at St. John’s Harbour, at 11h. 30m., springs rise 24 feet; at the eastern side of Manan 
Island, at 10h., springs rise 25 feet, neaps 20 feet; and in Passamaquoddy Bay, 10h. 
45m., springs rise 30 feet, neaps 24 feet. 


IV.—COAST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


FROM PASSAMAQUODDY BAY TO CAPE ELIZABETH. 


Variation one point West on the Northern Coast, but decreasing to 84° at Cape Cod. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—The most prominent elevations of land situated between 
the Bay of Passamaquoddy and Cape Elizabeth are, the Skuttock Hills, Mount Desert 
Hills, and the Hills of Penobscot. The Skuttock Hills are five in number, and at a 
distance appear round; they lie to the northward of the Port of Goldsborough, and are 
readily distinguishable from any hills to the eastward. Mount Desert Hills may, in 
clear weather, be seen from a distance of 15 to 20 leagues. The Penobscot Hills are 
visible to the N.W. and N.N.W. over the Fox Islands; and when you are within 4 or 
5 leagues of Mount Desert Hills, the Skuttock Hills will bear about N.N.E. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS.—In sailing towards this coast, care must be taken to 
avoid the Mount Desert Rock, which lies 74 leagues to the southward of Mount Desert 
Island, in latitude 43° 54’, and longitude 68° 3’ 30’; observing also to make a proper 
allowance for the tide, &c.: for at Mount Desert Rock the stream of flood divides, 
to run eastward and westward. When the Skuttock Hills bear N.N.E., and you are 
within 4 or 5 leagues of those of Mount Desert Island, the tide of flood will set E.N.E. 
and the ebb W.S.W.; but at the distance of 9 or 10 leagues from the land, the current 
in general sets to the S.W. and more westerly. From Mount Desert Rock to the Fox 
Islands, the flood stream sets W.S.W. along the shore; but it still runs up to the north- 
ward into Blue Hill Sound, Isle Haute, Penobscot Bay, &c. 
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On Mount Desert Rock is a conspicuous lighthouse, exhibiting a fixed light, tinged 
red, 56 feet above the sea. If you are bound to the eastward, to Machias or Passama- 
quoddy, your course from Mount Desert Rock will be N.E., 11 or 12 leagues, up to 
Moose-a-Peck light, which is a revolving light; then N.E. byE., 3 leagues, will bring you 
to the Libee fixed light; continuing on about N.E. by E. 3 E., 8 leagues farther, brings 
you near to West Quoddy Head light, at the western entrance to Passamaquoddy Bay. 
In clear weather, Grand Manan will be seen a long while before you come to the Western 
Seal Islands, which are low; and when it bears N.E. by E. from you, these islands will 
range in a line with you and the island. 


Proceeding along shore from West Quoddy Head, in a south-westerly direction, 
about 5 miles, you will open Bayle’s Mistake, a place of little note; farther on is Moose 
Cove, fit only for boats; and beyond that is Little River, a good harbour for small ves- 
sels; you will be able to see it before its entrance comes N.W. or N.N.W. As you 
enter you will observe a bluff point of rocky land to the starboard, and near the en- 
trance of the harbour an island. In passing this island you are to leave it to the port, 
and when you are 4 a mile beyond it, you may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms, safe from all 
winds. Your direct course from West Quoddy Head to this harbour is S.W. by W., 
4 leagues; and 2 miles farther is the entrance to Little Machias Bay. 


LITTLE MACHIAS BAY has several rocky islets lying before it; these are nearly 
in the centre as you enter, and have 8 and 12 fathoms close to them, being always visi- 
ble, and therefore less dangerous. The bay runs in N.N.W. 4 N., and has anchorage 
on the port side, in 5, 4, 3, and 2 fathoms, but open to the south-eastward. 


At 2 miles farther to the S.W. is Cross Island, the eastern boundary of Great Machias 
Bay. There is also a lighthouse erected on the Little Isle of Libee, which exhibits a 
fixed light, 65 feet high; this is to the south-westward of Cross Island, from which it is 
distant about 3 miles. 

GREAT MACHIAS BAY.—In sailing into this bay from the eastward, you will 
observe the three low islands, called the Machias Seal Islands, which have been men- 
tioned before, and lie to the W.S.W. from the S.W. head of the Grand Manan, and 


3 leagues to the south-eastward of Cross Island Great caution must be observed when” 


passing them in the night, if the two lights on them cannot be seen. From these islands 
you may shape your course to the N.W., or steer W. by N. for Machias. Leave Cross 
Island on the starboard hand, and having passed Libee light, steer north; but in pass- 
ing Cross Island you must be careful of some dangerous ledges lying off it 14 mile, in a 
S.W. direction. On this course you leave a large white rock, called the Channel Rock, 
on your port side; and if not bound into Machias Harbour, you may haul to the west- 
ward. When you have advanced $ a mile above the rock, bring a high round island, 
which is covered with trees, to bear north, and anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom; 
this is called Jones’s Harbour; but if you mean to go up to the town of Machias, keep 
ona northerly course until you have passed the high round island on your port hand; 
then steer W.S.W. or W. by S. for a point covered with birch-trees, having a house 
upon it. On the starboard hand are several flats and shoals. You may keep on the 
port side after you pass this house, until the river opens to the northward, then run up 
to Cross River, and anchor in 4 fathoms. Machias is the chief town of Washington 
County, in the district of Maine. 


MOOSE-A-PECK HEAD LIGHT is on Mistake Island, 54 feet above the level 
of the sea, and contains a revolving light; its time of revolution is 4 minutes, showing 
in that time two bright faces. 


MOOSE-A-PECK HEAD tro MACHTAS.—Give the light a berth of a mile, leaving 
it on the port hand, and steer N.E. by E., 24 leagues, when you will be up with Libee 
Island light on your starboard hand; then run N.N.E., 2 leagues, which will bring 
you up with Stones Island on your port hand, having a rock lying east, + of a mile 
from the centre of the island; from this steer north for Round Island, from which fol- 
low the eastern directions for Machias. 


MOOSE-A-PECK REACH.—When coming from the westward, and past Ladle 
Island on your port hand, steer N.E. by E. for Tibbet’s Island, which you leave on your 
port hand; when you come to the east end of this island, give it a good berth, for at 
low water there is a ledge of rocks that lies a cable’s length to the S.E. of the said 
islands; when you pass it, and bring Moose-a-Peck Reach open, you may steer east for 
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Mr. Beal’s house; but you must keep the starboard hand best on board, for there is a 
rock that lies about the middle of the sound, which has not above 2 feet water on it at 
low water. You may anchor to the westward of Mr. Beal’s house. 


When bound to the eastward over Moose-a-Peck bar, which you must not cross 
before 2 hours’ flood, you steer for Kelly’s coffee-house, which lies on the port hand as 
ou go to the eastward, on the N.E. point of Moose-a-Peck Reach; when you are enter- 
ing on the bar, you will bring a bushy tree right against Kelly’s house, which stands on 
the point. Your course over the bar is east; you leave the Virgin’s Breasts, one on 
your starboard, the other on your port hand. But if you are bound to Chandler’s 
River, you will leave the Virgin’s Breasts on your starboard hand, and Rogue’s Island 
on the same hand. There is a muddy bar which lies between Rogue’s Island and the 
main land, but water enough on it at 2 hours’ flood. Rogue’s Island has a good harbour 
at the N.W. of it, safe from easterly winds, and asmall distance from Chandler’s River. 


When you go over Moose-a-Peck bar, bound to Machias, you leave the Virgin’s 
Breasts, as before mentioned, keeping your course east, and a bare rock, called Pulpit 
Rock, on your starboard hand; you must keep Libee Island light open to the south- 
ward of this bare rock. (N.B. This bare rock, which you leave on your starboard, may 
also be left on your port, and steer E.S.E. for Libee Island light.) 


MACHIAS tro GOLDSBOROUGH.—The shores from hence to the westward are 
so studded with islands, and encumbered with rocks, forming such a complicated and 
intricate variety of channels, that no description can adequately elucidate them; we 
must therefore refer the mariner to the inspection of his charts, by a reference to which 
he will best be enabled to estimate the course and distance of the objects of his search. 
There are numerous good harbours and inlets where vessels may be placed in safety, 
but these commonly are too winding and intricate for strangers. 


GOLDSBOROUGH HARBOUR.—The Skuttock Hills, before mentioned, form a 
good land-mark for Goldsborough, as they lie to the northward or N.N.E. of the har- 
bour. Hence, by bringing them in that direction, and steering on that course, you will, 
on approaching the harbour, see three islands, which lie in its mouth. In proceeding 
through the eastern passages, these are to be left on the port hand; the small island 
without, called the Petit Manan, is of course to be left to the starboard. The latter, 
which is about a league from the land, has a few bushes, and also a lighthouse upon it; 
this is a stone building, 25 feet high, and exhibiting a fixed light, 53 feet above the 
level of the sea. From this lighthouse Moulton’s Ledge, which dries at low tides, bears 
W. by N., distant 4 miles; Jackson's Ledge, or Eastern Rock, on which there are 12 
feet at low water, bears east, 4 miles; the S.E. Rock, on which are 7 feet, bears S.E. 
by S., 4 miles; and a ledge, of 16 feet, bears from it 8.S.E., 2 miles. Petit Manan is 
almost connected with the shore by a bar, which dries with the ebb. Within the en- 
trance the harbour is a mile wide, and you may anchor, in from 4 to 6 fathoms, where 
you please. 


On Nash Island, at the entrance of Pleasant River, there is a lighthouse, 47 feet 
above the level of the sea, containing a fixed light of a deep-red colour, which you 
leave on your starboard hand going in. 


The following are the bearings and distances from Nash Island light of the following 
rocks and ledges, viz.:—Black Rock (always above water,) S.E. by S. 3 S., 34 miles; 
Jourdan’s Outer Ledge, which is covered at high water, S.W. by W. $ W., 4 miles. 


PLEASANT BAY lies to the north-eastward of Petit Manan Island, and leads to 
Columbia, Addison, and Harrington. The light on Petit Manan will be very useful both 
for this and Goldsborough Harbours; but the navigation here is so intricate, that a pilot 
is indispensably necessary. 

When coming from the westward, and bound for Pleasant River, in passing Petit 
Manan lighthouse, bring it to bear S.W. by S., and steer N.E. by N., 3 leagues distant. 
In steering this course, if it is clear weather, you will see Captain Wass’s house open 
between the island and main land; but this passage will not do at low water. You 
must leave this island (and a high dry ledge of rocks that lies to the westward of it,) on 

our starboard hand: when you pass the bare ledge, you will see a bare isle, which you 
hee on your starboard hand; then you may haul up for Captain Wass’s house, and 
anchor, and take a pilot for Pleasant River. 
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BOWBEAR HARBOUR.—In coming from the westward, and bound for Pigeon 
Hill or Bowbear Harbour, bring Petit Manan light to bear N.E., and run for it, 
giving it a berth of } of a mile, and then steer N. } W., 4 miles: in steering this course 
you will leave the Egg Rock on your starboard hand, when you will make the westerly 
shore, giving it a berth of $ a mile; then steer N.N.E., a mile, when you will be oppo- 
site Dyer’s house, where you may anchor, in 3 fathoms, safe from all winds. 


DYER’S BAY.—In coming from the eastward, and bound for Dyer’s Bay, you 
should give Petit Manan lighthouse a berth, as before; leave it on your starboard hand, 
and bring the light to bear N.E., 2 of a mile, then steer N. by W., which will carry you 
into the mouth of the bay, leaving a large dry ledge on your port hand; when abreast 
of this ledge, which is bold-to, give it a berth of 14 or 15 fathoms; then steer N. $ E., 
4 or 5 miles, where you may anchor, safe from all winds, in 4 or 5 fathoms, muddy 
bottom. 


GOLDSBOROUGH HARBOUR lies N.N.W. from Petit Manan lighthouse, dis- 
tant 2 leagues. When entering, you leave an island covered with trees, on the starboard, 
and two islands on your port hand; then steer N.N.W., 14 mile, then N.4E., 4 miles, 
will bring you up to Goldsborough Point, where you may anchor, safe from all winds, 
in 3 or 4 fathoms, muddy bottom. 


In going from Mount Desert to Goldsborough, you must steer E. } N., for Skuttock 
Point, about 4 leagues, where there is an island, which you may pass on either side; but 
it is best to leave it on the port side, and then steer N.E., about 3 leagues, which will 
carry you up with Goldsborough Harbour. You will see three islands, which lie in the 
mouth of the harbour; you must leave them on your port hand, and go in the eastern 
passage. In standing in for this place, you will see Petit Manan lighthouse, which you 
leave on your starboard hand. North from Petit Manan, 4 of a mile distant, lies a ledge, 
bare at half-tide, which you keep within } a cable’s length of when going over the bar, 
which you pass on your starboard hand when bound eastward; at which, as you pass 
the bar, Skuttock Island will be a handspike’s length open to the southward of Skut- 
tock Point; but to go over this bar requires a pilot. When near the bar, and up with 
Petit Manan Island, keep E.S.E., 3 a mile distant, which will clear a ledge, having 
9 feet water at low water, that lies east of the channel going over the bar, + of a mile 
distant. There is a bar, which runs from the shore to this little island, which is about 
a league from the land. This bar has 33 fathoms at high water, and 9 feet at low 
water. 


MOUNT DESERT ISLAND forms the northern side of the passage to Bear 
Island, and may be known by several high hills upon it. This island is about 12 miles 
long from north to south, and 10 broad; it is nearly divided by a stream of water, called 
Soame’s Sound, at the head of which is Eden: at the entrance of Soame’s Sound are 
two good harbours—N.E. and 8.W. Harbours. 


Brak Isuanp lies near the centre of the passage between Sutton’s Island and Mount 
Desert; itis a small island, covered with spruce-trees. The light stands upon its west- 
ern end, elevated 65 feet above the level of the sea, exhibiting a fixed light, which may 
be seen, in clear weather, from 12 to 15 miles. 


Baxer’s Istanp and Cranberry Island form the western side of the entrance of the 
passage to Bear Island, and are covered with spruce-trees. Baker’s Island light is 
situated near the centre of the island, elevated 70 feet above the level of the sea, 
exhibiting a fixed light, visible, in clear weather, at the distance of 15 miles. 


MOUNT DESERT’S EASTERN HARBOUR.—In coming from the westward, 
and intending to go into Mount Desert, bring Baker’s Island light to bear north, and run 
for it, leaving it on your left hand; after passing it, steer N.N.W., until the light on 
Bear Island bears W.N.W., and run direct for it. In running this course, you will 
leave Sutton’s Island on your port hand. The shores around this island are very bold, 
and you may near it within a cable’s length; it lies near the centre of the passage, but 
the best water is to the northward of it. If you wish to go to the westward of it, 
when between Bunker’s Ledge and Cranberry Island, steer W. by S., until Sutton’s 
Tsland eastern point bears N.E.; you can then anchor, or run farther in, into Hadlock’s 
Harbour, to the south of you, or steer W.N.W., about 3 miles, for S.W. Harbour. 

Bunker's Ledge, on which is built a stone-beacon, with a cask placed on a staff in its 
centre, bears from the eastern end of Sutton’s Island E. 3 N. about a mile, which you 
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leave on your starboard hand; you may near the ledge within 2 cables’ lengths. When. 
the light on Baker’s Island is entirely obscured behind the eastern point of Cranberry 
Island, you are then to the westward of Bunker’s Ledge; and should you have a head 
wind, you may stand to the northward until the light on Bear Island bears W. byN. 


In running for Bear Island light, you may near Bunker’s Ledge within a cable’s 
length, leaving it on your starboard hand; after passing the light 3 of a mile, you may 
anchor, in 12 fathoms water, with the light bearing from east to E.N.E., good holding 
ground; or you may run for N.E. Harbour, about a mile to the northward of the light. 
N.W. by W., 3 a mile from Bear Island light, lies a ledge, bare at low water, having on 
its western edge a spar-buoy, painted black, which you leave on your starboard hand. 
This ledge bears from the centre of N.E. Harbour S. 4 W. 


Baker’s Island and Cranberry Island form the western side of the entrance of the 
passage to Bear Island, and are covered with spruce-trees. A bar extends from Baker’s 
to Cranberry Islands, covered at high water, which is often mistaken by strangers for 
the passage into Cranberry Island Harbour. You must always recollect, that before 
entering Cranberry Island Harbour, the light on Baker’s Island will be entirely ob- 
secured behind the eastern point of Cranberry Island. You may go in on either side of 
Bunker’s Ledge, but strangers should leave it on the starboard hand. Between Her- 
ring Cove and Bear Island light, near the north shore, are several rocks and ledges, 
covered at high water. 


The 8.W. Harsovur of Mount Desert.—This is one of the best harbours on the 
coast; as many as 400 vessels have been at anchor at one time here. To run in, if 
coming from the westward, when up with Long Island, steer N.N.E., 6 miles, (leaving 
the Two Duck Islands on your starboard, and the Three Calf Islands on your port 
hand); this will bring you up midway between the Great Cranberry Island and 
Mount Desert: steer up midway, until you open §.W. Harbour, when you may haul in 
(keeping nearest the starboard hand, on account of a ledge on the port hand, which runs 
off 3 a mile,) N.W. or W.N.W., and anchor, in 5 or 6 fathoms, muddy bottom, safe 
from all winds. It is high water at 12 o’clock ; tides rise 12 feet. 


Off the S.W. point of Cranberry Island there is a rock, bearing west, distant 3 of a 
mile. The eastern passage into S.W. Harbour is between Bear Island (on which there 
is a fixed light,) and Sutton’s Island; after you have passed these, run until you get 
the harbour open, then follow the above directions. 


FRENCHMAN’S BAY, N.E. or MOUNT DESERT, lies to the westward of 
Gouldsborough, and with its three islands is the western opening between Skuttock 
Point and Mount Desert Island; its entrance is wide, and within are Mosquito Harbour, 
Flander’s Bay, Taunton and Skilling Rivers, and the town of Sullivan. On the port 
side is Egg Rock, near which are several islets; but of the particulars of this extensive 
bay, we possess no accurate information. On the opposite side of the entrance to 
Frenchman’s Bay, are the Cranberry Islands; these are situated on the south-eastern 
side of Mount Desert Island; and to the S.S.E. of these are the Duck Islands. 


BLUE HILL SOUND isto the S.W. of Mount Desert, running up to Union River. 
If you are bound here, as soon as you are past Long Island, you will open a large sound 
to the N.N.W., which course you are to steer 6 or 7 leagues, when you will be up with © 
Robertson’s Island, leaving the ship and barge on your port hand. Robertson’s Island 
is the only island near that place that has a house upon it. The south part of that 
island is clear of trees, on which the house stands. When you come near the south part 
of the island, give it a berth of ? of a mile, as there are several sunken rocks off the point. 
_ When you bring this island from §.W. to N.W., you may anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms 
water, muddy bottom; but if you are bound to Blue Hill Bay, you may stand to the 
northward direct for the Blue Hills, which you may see 10 or 15 leagues distant. If 
bound to Union River, you should take a pilot. at Robertson’s Island; a stranger should 
not go farther without one. 


ISLE AU HAUTE.—The Isle au Haute is remarkable land, composed of high, 
steep cliffs, and makes with a large bay on each side of it; has good landing on its 
eastern end, and anchorage 3 a mile off, in 18 fathoms, with the low point bearing 
N.E. by N., where is also a stream of water running into the sea. The highest part of 
the island is in the middle, and represents a saddle. 

[Canso to Putt. ] H 
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SADDLE BACK LEDGE is a high black rock, formed somewhat like a saddle, on 
the S.E. end of which is erected a lighthouse, built of hewn granite, and of that colour; 
it is elevated 40 feet above the level of the sea, exhibiting a fixed light, and may be 
seen, in clear weather, a distance of 15 miles; you may near it on all sides within a 
cable’s length. 


About 2 miles N.W. by W. from the light lies a.small sunken ledge, which breaks at 
low tides, with a little motion of the sea. 


The southern head of Isle au Haute bears from Saddle Back light S.E. by E. 3 E., 
24 miles distant; Seal Island S. by W., about 10 miles; Wooden Ball Island S.W. 
by S.; Martinicus Island S.W.4 W., 12 miles; Brimstone Island W.3N., 2 miles; 
Little Isle au Haute harbour N.E. by E.4 E., 6 miles distant; Eagle Island light, 
north, distant about 15 miles; Fox Island Thoroughfare N. by W., distant about 
8 miles. 


Isle au Haute and Deer Island form the eastern side of Isle au Haute Bay; Brimstone 
and Fox Island the western side. The bay is about 5 miles in width, and Saddle Back 
lies near its centre. 


In making Saddle Back light coming from sea, bring it to bear N.W. by N. to 
N. by W., and run it close on board, leaving it on your port hand. If you are bound 
up the bay, bring the light to bear south, and steer north for Eagle Island light, which 
you may, to within a cable’s length, by leaving it on your port hand. After passing 
Eagle Island light, steer N.N.W., about 5 miles, which course and distance will bring 
you up to Channel Rock, which you leave on your starboard hand; give it a berth of 
4 of a mile, and steer N. by E., about 6 miles, for Dices Head light; in running this 
course you will pass Cape Rosier, a high bluff, which you leave on your starboard hand; 
when up to Dices Head light, you may either go into Castine, or up to Penobscot, by 
the directions given. | 


Channel Rock may be known by its being a small rock of a yellowish cast, lying to 
the westward of a small group of islands, and may be seen at all times above water. 


N.B.—In coming from sea, and bound for Isleau Haute Bay, you leave the Wooden 
Ball and Seal Islands on your port hand. The Seal Island is the easternmost island, 
and you may near it within 3 of a mile. 


In coming from the northward and intending to go northward of Martinicus Island, 
and bound for Saddle Rock light, bring it to bear E.N.E., and run for it, following the 
directions before given. 


Wooden Ball Island bears from Seal Island W.S.W., 2 miles distant; Wooden Ball 
from Martinicus Rock light N.N.E., 24 miles; Seal Island from Martinicus Rock 
light N.E. by N., about 6 miles; and from Martinicus Island, north, 4 miles. 


MARTINICUS ISLAND is at the mouth of Penobscot Bay. On the rock south 
of this island, there are two fixed lights, 82 feet above the level of the sea, attached to 
a dwelling-house, 40 feet apart, bearing N.N.W. and S.S.E. from each other. 


PENOBSCOT BAY anp RIVER.—This extensive bay is included between Point 
Naskeag or Sedgwick Point on the east, and White Head on the west; the distance 
between these points is about 10 leagues, and it therefore includes the Isle au Haute, Deer 
Island, the Fox Island, Long Island, and a number of small isles, rocks, and ledges. 
Through the bay, to the mouth of the river of its name, the western channel is by the 
headland on the west, called Owl’s Head, on which there is a lighthouse, containing a 
fixed light, 147 feet above the level of the sea; thence to Camden on the west, and 
Cape Rosiere on the east, to Bagaduce Point, or Castine River. 


The eastern channel is between Isle au Haute on the west, and the smaller isles on the 
east, through a channel called Long Reach, formed by the shore of Sedgwick on one 
side, and Deer Island on the other, until it unites with the main channel between Cape 
Rosiere and Long Island. Above this, on the east, stands Fort Castine, near to which 
is the town of Castine, opposite to Penobscot. Castine is the port of entry. Strangers 
bound up Penobscot Bay should always take a pilot. 


The noble river, which empties its waters into the bay, and which is now decorated 
with numerous townships, is the most considerable in the district of Maine, and has its 
sgurces about 130 miles above the inlet of Castine. The head of tide and navigation 
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is, however, at Bangor, about 30 miles from the same: but vessels of 30 tons may 
approach within a mile of this place. At the entrance of the river is a depth of 10 
fathoms. 


From Mount Desert Rock to White Head, which now has a lighthouse, 50 feet 
above the level of the sea, and visible 4 or 5 leagues off, having a fixed light, the bear- 
ing and distance are W.N.W., 134 leagues. On coming in this way, the best passage 
in is outside of the Two-Bush Isle and the Muscle Ledges, leaving the island on the 
port side, and steering E.N.E. or N.E. by E., about 2 leagues, when the river will be 
open. You may then bear away for either side of Iseboroug, or Long Island, pro- 
ceeding past Belfast Bay and Brigadier Island, keeping the port shore on board. When 
you pass Brigadier Island for Old Fort Point, (Fort Pownall,) observe, before you 
come to it, that an extensive ledge of rocks lies about ? of a mile to the E.S.E. of it, 
which is uncovered at half-tide. These rocks are readily discoverable when the wind 
blows, by the breakers. You may pass within a cable’s length of Fort Point, in 
smooth water. 


If bound up the river from Old Fort Point, with the wind a-head and an ebb-tide, 
you may make a good harbour in the East River, at about a league E.N.E. from that 
point. The entrance of this river is on the south side of Orphan Island; here you 
may lie safe from all winds, and anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms, good holding ground. You 
leave Orphan Island, and several rocks which are above water, on the port hand. If re- 
quisite, you may anchor to the N.W. of the island, on the starboard hand, before you 

ass through; but with the wind and tide favourable, vou may proceed up to Marsh 
Hae keeping towards the port shore. Marsh Bay is 1} league above Orphan Island. 
When passing it, keep nearly in the middle of the river, and you will have neither 
rocks nor shoals until you arrive at the falls. 


Castine lighthouse is on Dices Head, at the entrance of Castine Harbour, and is a fixed 
light, 116 feet above the level of the sea; it bears N.W. 3 W. from Fort Point Ledges, 
and from the eastern end of Long Island, 8.E. by E.} E. The shore, near the light- 
house, is bold. 


To sail up to Castine, &c. by the $.E. and eastern side of Long Island, bring the 
light of Dices Head to bear N.E. by N., and run for it, until you are within } a mile of 
it; then steer E. by N. for the beacon on Hormar’s Ledge, leaving Otter Rock beacon 
on your port hand a cable’s length distant, and Bull’s Head, Noddle’s Point, and the 
beacon on Hormar’s Ledge on the starboard hand. You may near the starboard shore 
off the entrance of Castine Harbour within a cable’s length, and steer E.N.E., which 
will carry you up the Ship Channel. You may anchor off the town, near the wharfs, 
in from 8 to 10 fathoms water. This harbour is easy of access. The tide here rises, on 
the full and change, 10 or 11 feet; and it is high water at 10h. 45m. 


To enter Penobscot Bay from the S.W.—On approaching White Head, or its light- 
house, be careful not to haul in for it until it bears N.E., as you will thus avoid the 
ledges of rocks lying without the head. Within these ledges, at about a pistol-shot 
from shore, there is a safe passage. In passing the head to the eastward, you will 
see a good harbour to the port hand, called Seal Harbour, in which a vessel may lie 
safely with any wind. In going into this harbour, give the port shore a berth, in order 
to avoid a sunken ledge, extending about 3 over, and which always breaks, except at 
high water. 


From White Head to Birch Island and Point, the course and distance are N.E., 
4 miles. This island has a rock, about 4 a mile to the south-westward of it, which must 
be left on the port hand. When hauling round the island, give it a small berth, and 
steer N.N.E. for the Owl’s Head, leaving the Two Owl’s Islands on the starboard side. 


OWL’S HEAD HARBOUR makes with a deep cove; to sail in, bring a rocky 
point, which will be on your starboard side, to bear N.E.; and a ledge of rocks that lie 
outside of that point, to bear E.N.E., and anchor in 4 fathoms, muddy bottom. You 
will lie open to the wind at E. by N. and E.N.E., but safely with all other winds. The 
tide of flood here sets to the eastward, and the tide of ebb S.W., through the Muscle 
Ledges. 


Owr’s Heap Lieut lies at the eastern point of the head, at the western side of the 
entrance to Penobscot Bay, and N. by E. from White Head lighthouse; it exhibits a 
fixed light, 147 feet above the level of the sea, 
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Campen Licutuovsse is situated on the 8.E. part of Negro Island, 8 miles to the 
N. 3 E. of Owl’s Head; it contains a fixed light, 49 feet above the level of the sea, on 
Brown’s Head, on the north Fox Island; and at the western entrance of Fox Island 
Passage is a fixed light, 20 feet above the ground, and 80 feet above the level of 
the sea. 


The Fox Islands divide Penobscot Bay from Isle au Haute Bay; there is a passage 
from one to the other round the north end of the island. 


CAMDEN HARBOUR.—In coming from the westward, and bound for Camden 
Harbour, bring Owl’s Head light to bear south, and steer N. $ E. for Camden light, 
leaving the Graves and N.E. Rocks on the starboard hand. The Graves is a small black 
rock, and is above the surface of the water at all times, and you fhay near it within a 
cable’s length on all sides. When up with the lighthouse, leave it on the port hand a 
cable’s length, and steer N.W. by N. 4 N. or N.N.W., about 3 a mile, and anchor near 
the north shore, in 4 or 5 fathoms, good holding-ground. If you are to the eastward, 
and bound for Camden Harbour, bring the light to bear W.S.W. or S.W. by W., to 
clear the N.E. Ledges, which bear from Camden light N.E. ? N., about 3 of a mile. 


South of the Fox Islands, and directly before the entrance to Penobscot Bay, lie the 
Matinicus Islands; the northern island is distant from the southern point of the South- 
ern Fox, full 8 miles; and in the channel between are 30 and 36 fathoms. 


The Matinicus Islands form a cluster; from off them to the eastward is the Seal Rock, 
distant about 5 miles; and about midway between is another rock; to the south-eastward, 
near 4 miles from the Matinicus Islands, is the Wooden Ball Rock, being the outermost 
of the group: there are channels with deep water between them all; and the mariner 
will, by inspecting his chart, better comprehend their respective positions. To the 
westward are several detached islands, principally named the Green Islands, Matinick 
Island, St. George’s Islands, and Manheigan Island. Between Green Islands and 
Matinick is a reef of rocks under water; but there are deep-water channels between all 
the other islands. 


MANHEIGAN LIGHT.—On Manheigan Island, south of the entrance to St. 
George’s River, is a revolving light. It has ten lamps and reflectors; these are so fitted 
on two sides of an oblong square, that one side produces a blood-red light, and the other 
a common white light. The time of revolution is 2 minutes 15 seconds, elevation 170 
feet above the level of the sea. You can close to the island on either side, taking care 
to go between some dry ledges on the northern side of it. In the island is a small har- 
bour, open to the 8.W. 

From the high light on Cape Cod, Manheigan Isle bears N.N.E. 3 N. (true), distant 
35 leagues. 


GEORGE’S RIVER.—Broad Bay, leading to George’s and Muscongus Rivers andthe 
town of Waldoborough, is too intricate for description, being filled with rocks and small 
islands; its situation is between Mosquito Island and Penmanquid Point. There is a 
lighthouse now built upon Franklin Island, to the northward of Manheigan Island; it 
stands on the northern side of the island, near the entrance to George’s River, and 
has a steady fixed light, 50 feet above the level of the sea. 


Drrections.—Bring the north Danniscove Island, or White Island, to bear W.S.W., 
then steer E.N.E. for Franklin’s lighthouse, which stands at the entrance; leave that 
on the starboard side, and you may sail past within a cable’s length of it. When you 
get abreast of Franklin Island light (which is on your starboard hand), steer N.E. for 
Otter Island, distant 4 miles, and continue on until within } of a mile of it, leaving it 
on your port hand, and steer E.N.E. for Cauldwell’s Island, at the S.W. end of which 
is a high round rock, called Goose Island Rock. When abreast of this rock, pass it at 
the distance of a cable’s length, leaving it on your starboard side, and steer N.E. by E. 
and N.E.; but you should keep Cauldwell’s Island best on board, to avoid a sunken 
ledge lying in the middle of the river. In beating into George’s River, be careful 
of a sunken rock which bears E.N.E. from Franklin’s lighthouse, distant 2 leagues; also 
of another ledge lying off the S.E. end of Gay’s Island, which extends 4 of the way 
across towards the Goose Rock, 


Should you fall in with Manheigan light, and bound to George's River, steer 
N.N.W., leaving Manheigan Island to the starboard, until you get Franklin’s light- 
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house to bear N.E. by E., when you may run for it, and sail as before directed. Frank- 
lin’s light may safely be run for when bearing from N.E. by N. to E.N.E. 

In running from White Islands for George’s River, be careful to avoid the New 
Harbour Ledges, which lie E.N.E., distant 3 miles from Penmanquid light, and have 
only 5 feet water over them. When beyond these ledges, you will see the western 
Egg Rock, which is large and dry, and bears about E.N.E. from Penmanquid Point, 
distant 2 leagues, and W. by S. from Franklin’s lighthouse, 3 miles, which you leave on 
your port hand; and you will then discover the eastern Egg Rock, lying nearly south 
from Franklin’s light, 3 miles; this must be left to the starboard. These Egg Rocks 
bear from each other E.S.E. and W.N.W., distant about a league: their appearance is 
very similar; but you will pass between them both, and have an excellent clear and 
open channel. ‘They will be easily distinguished one from the other by their bearings 
from the lighthouse. 

Should you have the wind ahead, and be compelled to turn to windward, you can 
stand on to the northward, until Franklin’s light comes E.N.E., and to the southward 
until it bears N.N.E., without danger. To the northward of the range of McCobb’s 
Island and the western Egg Island, the ground is foul and rocky; and so it is to the 
eastward of the range of Franklin’s Island light and the eastern Egg Island. McCobb’s 
Island is that which forms the western entrance to George’s River, and bears N.W.., 
distant 1} mile from from Franklin Island light. 


Penmanquid Light—On Penmanquid Point, on the western side of the entrance to 
George’s River, a lighthouse, containing a fixed light, is erected, 30 feet high, and 
75 feet above the level of the sea. It is a light to Bristol and Waldoborough Rivers, 
and bears N.W. $ W. from Manheigan light, distant 12 miles. 


JOHN’S BAY HARBOUR.—Penmanquid Point forms the eastern side of the bay, 
and is a low bare point, but the shores are bold on all sides. The lighthouse is situated 
on the §.E. side of Penmanquid, and bears from the western point E.N.E., about 3 amile. 

The Coast Pilot says, ‘“ Vessels westward bound, and falling in with Manheigan 
Island, and wishing to make a harbour in a strong S.W. wind, must observe the follow- 
ing directions:—Bring Manheigan light to bear S.E., and steer N.W., distant about 
11 miles, for Penmanquid Point; and when the light on the said point bears E.N.E., 
distant $ a mile, you are then up with the western point of Penmanquid: leave it on 
your starboard hand, and give it a berth of 3 of a mile; then steer for John’s Har- 
bour, leaving John’s Island (which is small and high, covered with spruce-trees, located 
near the centre of the bay), McCunn’s Point, on your starboard; Bulford’s Island, 
Stuart’s Island, and McFarling’s Point on the port hand. If from the westward, and 
bound into this harbour, bring John’s Island to bear N. by E,, and run until you are 
within a cable’s length of it; then steer north for High Island Head, which leave on your 
port hand; and when abreast of the said head, steer N. 3 E., about 3 of a mile, and 
anchor in from 4 to 5 fathoms water, good holding ground. John’s Bay hes about 
5 miles to the eastward of Townsend Harbour, and is a fair, open bay, having neither 
rocks or shoals at its entrance; and vessels may run in without fear, by following the 
above directions.” 

TOWNSEND HARBOUR lies about 5 miles to the eastward of John’s Bay Har- 
bour; and on the port side of the entrance is a lighthouse on Burnt Island, showing a 
fixed light, 56 feet above the level of the sea. To enter this harbour, a pilot is 
necessary. 

To the westward of George’s River are several other inlets leading up the Dama- 
riscotty River to Nobleborough. Booth Bay is also situated to the westward; here 
stands a lighthouse, erected in 1822, on Burnt Island, to the northward of the Bantam 
Ledges. To the southward lie the Bantam Ledges, stretching into the sea 4 or 5 miles; 
these are a string of rocks, some above and some under water, lying on the starboard 
side of the entrance into Sheepseut River. 

SHEEPSCUT RIVER.—In coming for Sheepseut River from the westward, and 
making the island of Seguine, or Seaguin, upon which a lighthouse is now erected, 
having a fixed light of the first magnitude; the lantern is 200 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the light may be seen 9 or 10 miles off. From this lighthouse Pond Island 
light, at the entrance of Kennebeck River, bears N. 4 E.; you will leave the light 
on the starboard side, giving the island.a berth of $ a mile; and, passing to the 
eastward, bring it to bear S.W., and steer N.E. and N.E. by N., 3 leagues, which will 
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bring you to Ebinicook Harbour; its entrance is narrow, but becomes broader when 
you get into it. The entrance in lies E. by N. Observe, you cannot get in with a N.E. 
or easterly wind, but must have it south or westerly. After you are within the har- 
bour, haul up N.E. or N.E. by N., there being several sunken rocks on the starboard 
side as you go in; there you will have 4 fathoms, muddy bottom, and lie safe from 
all winds. ; 


But if bound up Sheepscut River in a large vessel, and coming from the westward, 
you must go to the southward of Seguine Island, steering N.E. or N.E. by E., a league; 
and when the river bears north, or north, a little westerly, run north, and keep the 
starboard hand on board. Many rocks and ledges, some above and some under water, 
lie to the north-eastward of Seguine; when you get up as high as Ebenicook, leave 
the Mark Islands on your port, and keep your course north, a little easterly. Here it 
is requisite to have a pilot. The port of Wiscasset is about 5 leagues up from the 
entrance of the river. 

KENNEBECK RIVER.—Pond Island lighthouse bears N. } W., 23 miles from 
Seguine lighthouse, and both show fixed lights. These lights are intended to facilitate 
the entrance to the Kennebeck River, which is one of the most considerable in the 
State of Maine. In coming from the westward for Kennebeck River, you should keep 
3 of a mile from Seguine light, to avoid Jack’s Knife Ledge, which bears from the light 
N.W., distant 3 of a mile, and Ellingswood Rock, lying north, about the same distance ; 
after passing the latter, you should bring Seguine light to bear south, and then steer 
north for Pond Island light; leaving this a cable’s length on your port hand, care should 
be taken to haul quickly round Pond Island Point, in order to avoid the Two Sugar 
Loaves, two small islets, bearing north, distant $a mile from Pond Island, upon which 
the flood sets strongly. Your course, after passing Pond Island, will be about N.W. 
to the fort on Hunnewell’s Point, which you must give a berth to, and steer on’ north 
for Cox’s Head, about a mile; here also is another fort. Steer thence N.E. to Perkin’s 
Island, which leave about a mile to the starboard, and give it a berth of a cable’s length, 
to avoid two ledges that lie nearly abreast of Perkin’s Island, and near the middle of the 
river; then proceed north for a mile farther, and you will find good anchorage at Per- 
kin’s Flats, in 4, 5, or 6 fathoms water. This is as far as a vessel, conducted by a 
stranger to the place, should ever venture to advance, especially with a heavy ship. 

There is good anchorage any where between Seguine and Pond Island, when the 
weather is moderate, in from 5 to 8 fathoms, within 3 a mile of Pond Island; but should 
the wind blow with any violence, and you are far enough to windward to weather 
Ellingswood Rock and Seguine Ledges, then it will sometimes be advisable to run for 
Townsend Harbour; or, with the wind at N.W. and a flood-tide, you may, by fetching 
within a cable’s length of the Lower Sugar Loaf, and leaving it on the port side, run 
into good and safe anchorage, in from 6 to 3 fathoms, in Heald’s Eddy. 

If bound into Kennebeck, and falling to the eastward of Seguine, bring the light on 
Pond Island to bear N.W. by W., and run for it till within a cable’s length, then follow 
the preceding directions. There is safe anchorage, with an off-shore wind, any where 
between Small Point and Seguine, only taking care to avoid Jack’s Knife Ledge. 

Safe anchorage may be found from Cox’s Head to Perkin’s Island, nearest the eastern 
shore. The usual rapidity of the tide between the Seguine and the entrance to the 
Kennebeck is 3 to 4 knots. There is also a passage into the Kennebeck River, leaving 
Pond Island on the starboard hand; but that is not recommended, for only 16 feet 
can be obtained at high water. ‘To the eastward of Seguine you will have deep water. 
At the westward, the tide of flood sets strongly into New Meadows, and W.N.W. into 
Broad Sound, and up to Portland; the ebb-tide is the reverse. 


SEGUINE ISLAND ann LIGHTHOUSE.—This island is remarkable when 
bearing east or west, being 2 miles from land; and when it bears north, shuts in with it. 
From this lighthouse Portland light bears W. 3 8., 20 miles; the two lighthouses on 
Cape Elizabeth W.S.W 3 W., 20 miles; and Alder’s Ledge S.W. by W. 3 W., 
18 miles. 

There are several rocky ledges near Seguine, which bear from the light as follows:— 
Five-Fathoms Ledge S. by W., ? of a mile; Eillingswood Rock north, 4 of a mile; 
Seguine Ledges N.N.E., distant } a mile, which always dry; Jack’s Knife Ledge N.W., 
1} mile, over which are 8 feet water; Wood Island Reef N.N.W., distant 1} mile, which 
has 4 feet water on it; and the Whale’s Back, N.N.E., distant 1 mile. 
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HENDRICK’S HEAD LIGHT is a fixed light, 30 feet above the level of the sea, 
on the starboard hand going in, near the mouth of Sheepscut River. 


NEW MEADOWS RIVER.—At about 6 leagues E.N.E. from Cape Elizabeth, 
and 2 miles westward of Small Point, is the mouth of the Meadows River, a large inlet, 
affording good shelter during adverse winds. If you should happen to fall in with 
this bay with the wind at S.E. or $.S.E., and bound to the eastward, you may make a 
good harbour in the above river. In standing to the northward, you will have a large 
round island on your starboard hand, covered with spruce-trees, together with two large 
rocks, one called the Brown Cow, and the other the White Bull, which are some dis- 
tance from each other. 


You must leave the Brown Cow on your starboard, and the White Bull on your 
pons hand, the latter of which you may go within a cable’s length of, and when you 
ave passed it, must steer for Horse Island, that lies on the starboard, which has a 
house upon it, that you may go within + of a mile of. To the westward of the island 
lies a large rock, which is covered at high water, but bare at half-tide; you may go on 
either side of it when it is in sight, but the widest passage is to the eastward. When 
you have passed this rock, steer N. by W. or N.N.W., which course will carry you up 
to a large island, called Bear Island, which is covered with spruce and birch-trees. 
When you have passed this island about } of a mile, you may haul in for the starboard 
shore, and anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms water. This is the best place for anchoring with 
the wind S.S.E. or east; but be careful of a ledge of rocks that runs to the northward 
of this island, about $ a mile off. 


You may anchor in this bay according as the wind may be; if it should be to the 
eastward, anchor on the east side. If you have lost your anchors and cables, there is 
a large cove on your starboard hand, about 2 miles from Bear Island, bearing about 
north, and which is sufficient to hold 30 or 40 vessels; it is land-locked all round, so 
that no wind can damage a vessel after she gets into it. 

HUSSEY SOUND.—If you come from the eastward, and make Seguine light, bring 
it to bear east, and steer west for the sound, if you have day-light and a leading- 
wind, as you have nothing but islands on your starboard hand, through which the tide 
of flood sets very strongly; when you get within 2 miles of Hussey’s Sound, you will 
make two islands, without trees, called Green Islands. Continue your course till © 
Hussey’s Sound bears N.N.E., then steer in. When past the two islands, after enter- 
ing the sound, leave three islands on your port, and two islands on your starboard side; 
the northern island on your starboard is called Smith’s Island; when you have passed 
it about 3 of a mile, you may haul away E.N.E. till you shut in the said island to the 
S.E., then anchor, in 8 or 9 fathoms, muddy bottom, with Hog Island to the S.W., 
Basket Island to the N.W., Great Gabegue Island to the N.E., and Smith’s Island to 
the S.E.; here 200 sail of vessels may ride safe from all winds; and when wind and tide 
serve, you may be out to sea again in an hour. 


HALF-WAY ROCK is high and black, about 600 feet in diameter, elevated 16 feet 
above the level of the sea; at 600 feet from the rock, on the N.W., north, N.E., east, 
and S.E. sides, there are 5 and 6 fathoms, deepening gradually to 25 fathoms. At 3 of 
a mile from it a reef extends W. by S., 4 of a mile, and it has 10 fathoms within a 
cable’s length of it. You may near this rock on all sides within } of a mile, and find 
from 15 to 25 fathoms. From this rock Seguine lighthouse bears E. 3 N., 13 miles; 
Cape Elizabeth lighthouse S.W. by W. ? W., 9 miles; Cod Rock S.W. by S., about 
6 miles; Portland lighthouse W. 3 S., distant 8 miles; Green Islands W.4N., about 
5 miles; Drunken Ledges N.N.E., 2} miles; Mark Island N. by E.}E., 43 miles; 
Jewill’s Island N.W.by N., about 3 miles; and Eagle Island, north, 43 miles. Drunken 
Ledges may be seen at. all times, breaking with little sea. 

Mark Island is small and bare, and has a monument erected on it, as a guide for 
vessels into Broad Sound. Eagle Island is small, high, and covered with trees; these 
two islands form the east side of the entrance to Broad Sound; and Brown Cow and 
Jewill’s Islands form the west side. Green Islands lie §.W., 14 mile from Jewill’s 
Island. 

Cop Lerner is } a mile in circumference, and has 23 fathoms on it at low water, 
gradually deepening to 5, 7, 8, and 12 fathoms; and bears from Portland lighthouse 
E.S.E., about 7 miles, and from Cape Elizabeth E. by N. 3 N., distance 5 miles; this 
ledge breaks with strong S.E. winds. 
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CAPE ELIZABETH and PORTLAND HARBOUR.— Upon Portland Point, 
which lies about 4 miles to the northward of Cape Elizabeth, stands a lighthouse, built 
of stone, and 72 feet high, exclusive of the lantern, which is of the greatest utility on 
this coast. Its light is fixed. The sound or harbour of Portland is buoyed, and the 
following directions are to be observed when sailing in. 

On the observatory at Fort Hill is placed a telescope, by means of which vessels ap- 
proaching the coast can be discovered 15 leagues off; their colours or signals may be 
distinguished 8 leagues distant, if the weather be clear; and should any assistance be 
wanted, they will place their ensign over the private signals, and if they can be dis- 
cerned, information of their situation will be made known to the owners. This obser- 
vatory is built on an eminence, 141 feet above high water mark, and the building is 32 
feet high, being painted red, and having the telescope at the top; it bears from Port- 
land lighthouse N.N.W. } W.., distance 4 miles; and these in a line will be a good mark 
for clearing Alden’s Ledge, carrying you 3 of a mile to the eastward of it. 

Vessels of a large draught will find the best water by bringing Portland light N.W. 
by N., and steer N.W. by N., and run directly for it. 

If you should fall in to the eastward of Portland and make Seguine light, bring it to 
bear east, and steer west, which course you are to continue until you make Portland 
light to bear from N.W. to W.N.W., when you may run for it without fear. Remember 
always to pay a due regard to the tide, the flood setting strongly between all the islands 
to the eastward. 

In coming from the south-westward, when within 4 a mile of Cape Elizabeth, the red 
buoy on Broad Cove Rock may be seen. This buoy bears N.N.E. from the pitch of the 
cape, distant 14 mile, and lies in 24 feet water. When advanced to it, leave it to the 
port hand, at 4 a cable’s length, and steer N. by E. } E., a mile, which will carry you 
up to the white buoy on Trundy’s Reef, lying in 16 feet water; give this the same berth 
as the former. You may run N. by W. 3 W., 3 miles, for Portland lighthouse; and 
when up with the point upon which the lighthouse stands, give it a small berth, and 
steer N. by W., leaving Bang’s Island on the starboard side, till you come to House 
Island, the 8.W. point of which bears north from the lighthouse, distant nearly 2 miles. 
Before you are up with this island, the black buoy on Spring Point Ledge may be seen; 
it bears N.W. by W. from the S.W. part of House Island, distant $ a mile, and lies in 
14 feet water. When up with this buoy, you open the town; and, giving it a small 
berth, you may haul up N.W. for the white buoy on Stanford’s Ledge: the latter lies 
also in 14 feet water, and is a mile distant from Spring Point Ledge buoy. Giving the 
white buoy a small berth, you may keep midway up the river, and safely anchor off the 
town, at pleasure. 

It is to be observed, that all the buoys before mentioned are to be left on the port 
hand when coming in. Besides the above, there are also two small buoys lying upon 
two ledges, in Whitehead Passage, at the N.E. part of Bang’s Island: this passage is 
narrow, and seldom used by large vessels. By keeping midway between the two buoys, 
the red on the starboard, and the white on the port, when going in, you will not have 
less than 5 fathoms water. After passing the buoys, keep midway in the passage, and 
run to the distance of a mile, which will carry you into Ship Channel, the same as if 
you had passed the lighthouse. 


The following directions for Portland Harbour will be found useful, in case any of the 
buoys should be removed by accident. 


Coming from the south-westward for Portland Harbour, give Cape Elizabeth a berth 
of $ a mile, and steer N.N.E. until you bring Portland lighthouse N.N.W.; then, if the 
wind permits, haul up N.N.W.; but should your ship be large, and the wind at N.W. 
or W.N.W., continue a N.N.E. course, which will carry you safe into Hussey’s Sound, 
allowing it to be flood-tide, for Portland entrance is narrow, though bold betweeu the 
lighthouse and Bang’s Island. 

If turning in the night into Portland, in standing to the south-westward, you must 
go about as soon as the light bears N.N.W., and in standing to the eastward, as soon 
as it bears W.N.W., for there is a ledge of rocks bearing S.E. from the light and Ram’s 
Island, very low, about a mile north-easterly from it. With a leading wind you may 
proceed in without fear, keeping mid-channel; and, when abreast of the light, steer 
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N. by W. for House Island, which leave on the starboard; and, when passing it, bring 
it to bear S.E. by E., and steer N.W. by W. or W.N.W., with the tide of flood. You 
will then perceive a round bushy tree to the northward of the town, and also a house 
with a red roof and one chimney; by bringing this tree to the westward of the house, 
you will go fairly up channel, in 6 and 7 fathoms; and when abreast of the fort, which 
stands on a hill, haul away W.S.W., to avoid the shoal on the starboard hand, which has 
not more than 10 or 12 feet over it at high water. 

Be also careful of two ledges of rocks, one called Spring-tide Ledge, 2 miles N. by 
W. 3 W. from the lighthouse; the other, named Stanford Ledge, with a buoy upon it, 
bearing N. by W. 3} W., 3 miles, and stretches off from your port hand 3 a mile: these 
lie to the $.W. of House Island, and are dry at low water. If you are obliged to turn 
in here, they are much in the way; and when you are standing to the southward, be 
careful of them. The marks will do in the day, but are of no use inthe night. A pilot 
generally officiates here. This harbour is open to N.E. and E.N.E. winds. 

Ifyou are coming in on a dark night, you may go into Hog Island Road, which may 
be done by steering as follows:—Having passed the lighthouse, steer N. by W. until 
you pass Bang’s Island, leaving it on your starboard hand, and House Island you must 
leave on your port, or left hand, and when between both, steer N.E. by E. until you 
reach the second island on your starboard side: anchor abreast of this, in 10 or 12 
. fathoms. If it is day-time you will see a large house on the said island: anchor as soon 
as you are abreast of it. 

Vessels bound to Portland, and falling in to the westward and making Wood Island, 
must bring it to bear 8.W. by W. 4 W., and steer N.E. by E. 4 E., 13 miles, which will 
bring them up with the buoy of Alden’s Ledge. 

Cape Elizabeth is 5 miles to the southward of Bang’s Island; and there is a ledge, 
called the Alden’s Rock, bearing E.S.E. 23 miles from the cape, and about 2 leagues 
S.S.E. from the lighthouse. It has only 53 feet water over it; and, in’ rough weather, 
the sea breaks upon it. 

A red spar-buoy is placed on Alden’s Rock, with a staff and flag, coloured red; there 
are also two watch buoys within 15 to 20 feet of this buoy. The most dangerous part are 
two rocks, 420 feet apart, bearing E.S.E. and W.N.W. of each other. On the western 
rock is 54 feet, and on the eastern rock 74 feet at low water; between them are 4 and 
5 fathoms. The buoys lie to the northward of the rocks, and should have a berth given 
them of 2 or 3 cables’ length. In running for Portland, bring the buoy S.S.E., and 
steer N.N.W., 64 miles, which will bring you up to the light. 

CAPE ELIZABETH is now distinguished by two lighthouses; they stand about 
300 yards from the sea shore, and the same distance from each other. The N.E. light 
is fixed, and the S.W. one is a revolving light, showing a brilliant light, and obscuring 
alternately every 14 minute. The two lights bear from each other $.W. 3 W. and 
N.E.3E. The lanterns are 140 feet above the level of the sea at high water. 


From the N.E. light Portland light bears N.3E.,4 miles; Wood Island light 
S.W. 4 W., 9 miles; and Seguine lighthouse E. by N.  N., 22 miles. 

The following are the bearings and distances, from the north-easterly light, of the 
shoals and reefs near the cape:—Alden’s Rock S.E. by E., 23 miles; Hue and Cry 
Rocks S.E.4358S., 32 miles; Taylor’s Reef 8.S.E. 4 E., 14 mile; Broad Cove Rock 
N.N.E. } E., 13 mile; outer point of Watch Ledge S.W. 3 S., 2 miles; and S.E. side 
of Richmond Island S.W., 23 miles. 

To the westward, near Richmond Island, is a windmill, which is the first you will see 
in coming from the eastward. ‘The variation here is about 9° west. 


CAPE ELIZABETH TO CAPE ANNE. 


From Cape Elizabeth to Wood Island, on the south side of Saco Bay, the course and 
distance are about §.W., 8 miles; and thence to Cape Porpoise, S.W., 9 miles. The 
harbours formed by Wood Island and Cape Porpoise are to be attempted only with 
a pilot. . 

On Wood Island is a LigurHousr, which may be known from that of Portland by 
its having a revolving or repeating light ; this light is 45 feet above the level of the sea, 
and may be seen 7 or 8 leagues off; when it first becomes visible, at about the above 
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distance, the eclipse, in each revolution, will be total, and will thus be repeated, until 
you get 7 or 6 miles off; then the light will not totally disappear. This island is high, 
woody, and even. 


Wood Island lies 3 leagues N.E. of Cape Porpoise; in coming from the south-west- 
ward, you should bring this light to bear N.N.W. or N.W., and then you may run on 
until within a cable’s length in safety. You may go into the harbour either to the east- 
ward or westward of the island. There are several rocks to the westward of the island, 
and also a long bar, which lies to the $.W., about 3 of a mile distant, together with two 
ledges, one of which bears S.E. by S. from the light, 3 a mile, having 10 feet on it at 
low water; and the other is a dangerous ledge, called Danceberry, bearing 8. by E. 
from the light, about 2 of a mile, and breaks at all times. With a southerly wind you 
may anchor near Stage Island, on which is a monument, in what is called Winter 
Harbour; enter the eastern way, and you will have room to turn your vessel, which 
you cannot do if you go in by the western. This anchorage is exposed to the N.E. and 
E.N.E. winds; but if your anchors and cables are not good, you may run into the 
pool, and lie safe from all winds. 


Saco is about a league to the N.W., having a bar, with but 9 or 10 feet at high water; 
but a considerable trade is carried on there. 


Richmond Island lies about 7 miles N.E. of Saco, and is fit only for small coasters; 
but in sailing by this island you must be careful of a sunken ledge, called Watch Ledge, 
which lies off about S.E. from the N.E. end of the island, 4 a mile; keep, therefore, 
farther off, for it is not visible, unless when the wind blows fresh. 


CAPE PORPOISE LIGHT.—The lighthouse stands on the §.W. part of Goat 
Island, and contains a fixed light, elevated 33 feet above the level of the sea. Porpoise 
Harbour is not very safe for large vessels, and should not be attempted unless, with a 
fair wind; and a pilot is always necessary. } 


KENNEBUNK HARBOUR is very shoal, and can only be entered at high water ; 
the depth on the bar at low water is 2 or 3 feet. Common tides rise and fall 8 and 
9 feet. 


The course and distance from Cape Porpoise to Cape Neddock are S.W., 13 miles; 
between lies Wells Bay; and close to the northward of Cape Neddock Nubble is the 
Cape Harbour, which is very small. 

Tue WHITE HILLS are a most prominent and important land-mark in ap- 
proaching these coasts, and may be seen many leagues off at sea, like a bright cloud 
above the horizon, when no other land is in sight. ‘They lie N.W. from Portland, and 
N.N.W. from Wood Island. They have been seen, in clear weather, in latitude 43° 10’, 
46 miles off Cape Elizabeth, where there are 80 fathoms water, muddy ground. Iffrom 
this spot you steer N.W. or W.N.W., you will make Agamenticus Hills; which, when 
bearing W. by N., 6 or 7 leagues, appear to be three in number, the smallest being to 
the eastward. At the same time you will make Wells, or Bonabeg Hills, bearing 
W.N.W.; and when on the northern part of Jeffery’s Bank, in 45 fathoms, you will see 
the hills of Agamenticus bearing W. by N. or W.N.W. 


BOON ISLAND.—In coming from the eastward for this part of the coast, you 
should keep a good look-out for Boon Island, upon which stands a lighthouse of stone, 
with two buildings on it; the one for a dwelling, the other for an oil-house. This is 
a fixed light, 70 feet above the sea. A ledge of rocks lies due north from this island, 
which must be carefully avoided; there is also, about a league to the eastward of the 
island, a dangerous reef under water, with only 4 feet upon it, over which the water 
breaks continually; the position of this reef will be seen on inspecting the chart: it is 
very dangerous, and therefore should be avoided. This reef lies about S.F., 5 or 
6 leagues from Agamenticus Hills. Vessels, in making the land hereabout, should be 
careful, especially in thick weather, not to go to the northward of latitude 43°, unless 
they are well acquainted, and judge themselves to be to the westward of the Boon 
Island Ledges, as this has proved fatal to many who were unacquainted. 

In this direction, and between Jeffery’s Bank and Piscataqua Harbour, are 80, 70, 
and 75 fathoms; the ground in general is mud; and the current will be found setting 
strongly to the south-westward. 


YORK LEDGES.—This rock is bare at 3 ebb, extending E.N.E. and W.S.W., 
about 400 feet, and is about 300 feet wide. N.E. of the main rock there is a shoal runs 
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off + of a mile, having only 2 fathoms upon it at low water. The soundings are gra- 
dual, from 5 to 20 fathoms, 4 a mile from the rock. An iron beacon has been erected 
on this rock; it is 334 feet high, and about 25 feet above the level of the water; upon 
the pillars rests an iron tabular column, supporting an iron base, of 34 feet diameter, 
upon which is inscribed “ York Lepas, 1841.” 

The Triangular Shoal bears $.W., 2 miles from this beacon; it has 4 fathoms on it at 
low water, and which breaks in a heavy sea. 

Boon Island light bears from the beacon E. 3 N., 53 miles; Whale’s Back light W. by 
S.45., 5 miles; White Island light S. by W. 2 W., 83 miles. 

Yorx Harzovr is small, but safe when once entered; there are 12 feet at low water, 
and the tide rises 9 feet. 


The Isles of Shoals is the southernmost cluster or ledge of rocks which surround the 
entrance to Portsmouth Harbour; in clear weather they may be seen to the eastward 
15 or 16 miles off; but in thick weather you will first discern the Meeting-house, which is 
built upon one of the islands. If bound to Newbury or Portsmouth, you should give them 
a large berth, going full 3 miles to the southward of them; for about 2 miles off them lies 
Innes’s Rock, drying before low water; this is about 2 miles S.W. by S. from Star Island. 


: Wuate’s Bacx Licurnovuss is situated on the eastern side of Portsmouth Harbour; 
its height is 68 feet above low water mark. It has two fixed lights, one 10 feet below 
the other. 


The following are the bearings and distances of places from Whale’s Back light, 
viz.:— Western Sister Shoal, N.89°41’ E., a mile, 1310 feet; Eastern Sister, N.75°53’ E., 
a mile, 3480 feet; Ordiorn’s Point, S. 44° 30’ W., a mile, 1920 feet; Phillip’s Rocks, (12 
feet,) S. 83° 30’ E., a mile, 300 feet; Kitt’s buoy, S. 23° 50’ E., 2130 feet. Gun Boat 
Shoal lies 4 miles southward of Portsmouth lighthouse; it runs E.N.E. and W.S.W.., 
about 2 cables’ length, and has 33 fathoms on its shoalest part, and bears from Whale’s 
Back light S. by W. 4 W., and from Ordiorn’s Point S. $ E. 

PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR may be known by its lighthouse, which stands 
upon Fort Point, on the western side, and upon which one light is exhibited; this 
is a fixed light, and stands 85 feet above the level of the sea. In coming from the 
south-westward, endeavour to bring the Dry Salvages, off Cape Anne, to bear S. by E., 
then steer N. 4 W. or N. by W., which will bring you to the Isles of Shoals, from 
whence you may take a fresh departure. Let Star Island bear 8.S.E., and steer 
N.N.W.; then turning in for Portsmouth, bring the light to bear north, but not to the 
westward of that until you have passed Ordiorn’s Point; and when standing to the east- 
ward, tack about as soon as the lighthouse bears N. by W. 4 W., until you get within 
Wood Island. Be cautious of approaching too near Ordiorn’s Point, for sunken rocks 
lie off it more than 3 a mile, which do not appear with off-shore winds. In standing 
to the eastward, be likewise cautious of the Whale’s Back, which lies 8.S.W. from Wood 
Island, and is covered at half-tide. 

Whale’s Back will be easily distinguished by its lighthouse, which must be left on 
your starboard hand going in. 

At the entrance of the harbour the tide flows, on full and change days, at } past 11 

o'clock. 
_ Ships bound to this port, from the eastward, with a turning wind, must be cautious 
of York Ledge, on which the beacon is erected. There is also a sunken ledge, called the 
Triangle, before mentioned, lying S.W., 2 miles from York Ledge beacon, which is 
never uncovered, but always breaks at low water. Some part of York Ledge is 
uncovered at half-tide. 

A ledge of rocks lies a mile north from Boon Island, of which beware. There is also 
a dangerous reef, bearing east, a league from the island, and 8.E., 5 or 6 leagues from 
Agamenticus Hills; these have been noticed before. 

ISLES OF SHOALS.—White Island, the south-westernmost of these islands, is 
rocky, extending ? of a mile in length from $.E. to N.W., and about 13 mile distant 
from the Meeting-house of Star Island. A reef extends about 4 of a mile from its 
N.W. end, to which a berth must be given. 

White Island is now distinguished by a lighthouse, the light of which is elevated 67 
feet above the level of high water; the lantern contains 15 patent lamps, with reflectors, 
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on a revolving triangle, which will make one complete revolution in 3} minutes, exhi- 
biting on one side a bright red light, on one side a blue, and on the other side the 
natural colour of the light. 


Each of these lights may be distinctly seen for about 50 seconds, at the distance of 
9 miles; the light will be wholly eclipsed, for about 10 seconds, between each colour; 
but within the above distance the light will not entirely disappear in clear weather ; 
taking the medium, the greatest power of light will be to the least, as 40 tol. ‘The 
bright, or natural light, will be first discernible, in clear weather, at the distance of 
about 7 leagues; and, as you approach, the red and blue in succession. The bright 
light will be visible 2 or 3 miles farther than the red, and-the red about. a similar dis- 
tance farther than the blue. ; 


There is also a bell of 800 pounds weight suspended to the tower of the lighthouse, 
which will be kept tolling at the rate of 10 strokes in a minute, by night as well as by 
day, whenever, from fog, or any other cause, the light or lighthouse cannot be seen at 
least 4 miles; at which distance it is calculated the bell may be heard, in moderate 
weather. 


From White Island lighthouse the bearings and distances to various spots are as fol- 
lows:—to Portsmouth lighthouse N.N.W., 74 miles: Square Rock lies directly in this 
range, and is distant from White Island lighthouse 2 of a mile; to Boon Island light N.E. 
by N., distant 12 miles; to Cape Anne light 8. ? W., 194 miles; to Rye Meeting-house 
N.W. by W. 3 W., 9 miles; and to Star Meeting-house N.E., ~ of a mile. Innes’s 
Rock bears S.W. by 8S. from this island, distant 2 miles, and is uncovered at low water; 
to the N.W. point of Hog Island N. by E. 3? E.; to Cedar Island Ledge E.N.E. ? E., 
13 mile; to Anderson’s Ledge S.E. by E. 3 E., 14 mile; and to White Island Ledge 
W.S.W., 4+ of a mile. 


Londoner's Island lies about 4 a mile to the northward of White Island, and is about 
£ of a mile in length from N. to S., high at each end, but at high tides the middle is 
sometimes covered; it is surrounded with rocks, some being always above water. The 
south end bears west from the Meeting-house, and the north end W.NW. 4 W., about 
3 a mile distant. 


Star Island, distinguished by the conspicuous Meeting-house before mentioned, is 
about ? of a mile in length from 8.E. to N.W., and about 4 a mile in breadth; its north 
end is covered with buildings. The Meeting-house stands on an eminence, a little to 
the northward of the middle of the island, fronting the west; the roof of this building 
is only 12 feet high; but thence to the top of the steeple, which stands on the middle of 
it, is 80 feet more; and the whole height, from the surface of the water, is about 87 
feet: being painted white, it may be seen from a distance of 8 or 9 leagues. It bears 
from Thatcher’s Island lights, Cape Anne, (hereafter noticed,) N.4E., distant 63 
leagues; from Newbury Port lighthouse N.E.3E., distant 4} leagues; from Portsmouth 
lighthouse §.S.E.}E., 3 leagues; from the western Agamenticus Hill 8. } E.; from 
Boon Island lighthouse S. W. 4 S., 45 leagues; and Boon Island Ledge, which lies a 
league east from Boon Island, S.W. by W., 34 leagues. Off the south end of this island, 
at, about # of a mile from shore, lies a rock, called Anderson’s Rock, which is uncovered at 
half-tide, and should, therefore, have a good berth when passing. From the Meeting- 
house it bears 8.S.E. There is also a rock between this island and Londoner’s Island, 
bearing from the Meeting-house N. by W. } W., distant 3 of a mile. 


Cedar Island is the small island which lies to the eastward of Star Island; it is only 
¢ of a mile from east to west. The east end bears from the Meeting-house E. 3 N., and 
the west end E.N.K. 3 E., 3 ofa mile distant. At }a mile from the S.E. end of this 
island is a rock, uncovered at half-tide, which bears E. by S. from the Meeting-house. 


Smutty Nose Island is nearly a mile in length from east to west, and about $ a mile 
in breadth. It may be known by a windmill on its north part. At the west end is a 
fine harbour, called Haley’s Cove, where 15 or 20 small vessels may lie safely in all 
winds. There are several buildings near this place. Between the island and Hog 
Island, which lies to the northward, there is a fine channel with sufficient depth of 
water for any vessel, by keeping nearly in mid-channel. The east end of Smutty Nose 
Islana bears from the Meeting-house E.N.E., nearly 3 of a mile. 


Hog Island is a high island, lying to the northward of Smutty Nose Island; it is 
about a mile in length from east to west, and ~ of a mile from north to south. The 
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west end lies from the Meeting-house N. by W.2 W.; east end of ditto N.N.E., 7 ofa 
mile distant. 


Duck Island is the northernmost of the Isles of Shoals. It is low and rocky. Some 
parts are covered at high water, with rocks projecting in every direction, especially at 
the N.W. end, where a ledge runs off to the distance of 4a mile: it is the most dan- 
gerous of the Isles of Shoals, and must be cautiously avoided. Its east end bears from 
the Meeting-house nearly N. by E. 2 E., distant about 13 mile. | 


NEWBURY PORT.—The entrance of Newbury Port, or Newbury Harbour, is 
distinguished by two lighthouses, standing on the northern part of Plum Island; it lies 
nearly 74 leagues S.W.3S. from Cape Neddock Nubble. Ifconiing round Cape Anne; 
and at about 2 miles to the northward of the Dry Salvage Rock, before mentioned, 
bring it to bear §.E., and steer N.W., 43 leagues, which will bring you to Newbury 
Bar. In running from the bar to the eastward, strangers should not approach near 
Hampton Harbour, as off its mouth lie several sunken rocks. 


The Marine Society of Newbury Port erected, some years since, at their own expense, 
several huts, at proper distances from each other and from the shore, and supplied them 
with fire-works, fuel, straw, &c.; but owing to the strong winds driving the sand from 
their foundations, and the inhuman conduct of people who visited the island in sum- 
mer, these huts were in a few years totally destroyed. ‘The misfortunes attending this 
generous and humane attempt in favour of the shipwrecked mariner, deterred the 
Marine Society, as well as other bodies and individuals, from a like benevolent attempt, 
until the establishment of the Merrimack Humane Society in 1802. Conceiving it 
absolutely necessary that some relief should be afforded the unfortunate sufferer on so 
desolate a spot, and in the most inclement season of the year, the Society voted to 
build three huts on the island, and have carried their generous resolutions into full 
effect. The exertions of this benevolent Institution will be, in future, to preserve 
these huts in repair, and in perfect supply of materials for fire, and other necessaries 
for the support and preservation of life. Many, no doubt, will owe their lives to the 
humanity of this design, and with grateful feelings contribute themselves to the 
preservation of others. The expense and trouble will be trivial in comparison with 
the noble purposes it may answer; and the hope of its answering these purposes, will 
be alone a sufficient remuneration to the generous projectors. 


From the report of a Committee, appointed by the Society, we have the following 
description of the huts, and directions to the mariner where to find them :— 


“The house for the keeper of the lights, erected by the United States, is about 
20 rods south from the lighthouses. About 2500 paces, or 1} mile south from this 
house and the lights, on the inside of the island, is the first hut, to which the mariner, 
in day-light, may be directed by a beacon, about 300 paces to the east, with a hand 
pointing to the hut. 


“©2900 paces, or about 13 mile south from this, is the second hut, with a similar bea- 
con, about 400 paces 8.E., pointing to it. 


“1700 paces, or about a mile south from this, is a third, with a beacon, bearing east, 
500 paces distant. 

5000 paces, or about, 3 miles south of this, is a house, occupied by Mr. Spiller and 
family, which is about a mile from the south end of the island, and about west, a mile 
from the south end of the island, are two other houses, with families. 

“ These huts, together with the other houses mentioned, form a chain from one 
extremity of the island to the other. The unfortunate mariner, whose fate may wreck him 
on this shore, can, by noticing the point of the compass from which the wind blows at the 
time of his being wrecked, be governed in his course across the island, where he will 
find himself under the lee of the higher land, and protected in some measure from the 
violence of the tempest. By keeping along the margin of the island, where the travel- 
ling is good, and before coming quite to the marsh, either north or south, he will be 
certain of meeting with one of these huts or houses, where he may find temporary 
relief. ‘To facilitate still further the means of conveying immediate assistance to those 
unfortunate mariners who may be wrecked on this island, a number of gentlemen were 
incorporated for the purpose, and have completed a bridge and turnpike road from 
Newbury Port to Plum Island. This road leads in a south-easterly direction from 
Newbury Port, and the bridge crosses Plum Island nearly about 7 of a mile to the 
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S.W. of Seal Island. An elegant hotel has been erected at the east end of the bridge, 
within 100 rods of the sea-shore, a mile south from the lights, and about ? of a mile 
northerly from the northernmost house erected by the Merrimack Humane Society 
before mentioned. ‘The hotel is painted white, has three white chimneys, and may 
serve as a land-mark for seamen. 


“Tf a vessel, by stress of weather, should be obliged to run ashore on this island, and 
the master can make any choice of the place it is most eligible to run on, as nearly 
opposite this house as possible, as assistance and shelter can be more promptly afforded, 
and the communication will be more direct with Newbury Port. 


“Tt rarely happens that any life is lost on this beach, in attempting to escape from 
the wreck, when the crew remain on board until low tide. Unless the vessel is in 
imminent danger of going to pieces immediately, the seamen should never take to their 


boat.” 


Hampton Harbour lies about 5 miles north from the southern extremity of Salisbury 
Point; between, at the distance of 3 miles N. by E.3E. from the lights on Plum Island, 
lies another dangerous rock, having only 3} feet water over it. 


Plum Island is situated between the mouth of Merrimack River on the north, and 
Ipswich Bay on the south; and is separated from the main land by a narrow sound. 
Its length is about 8} miles, and its width, from the sea to the main, not more than 500 
paces. On the north end of the island are two lighthouses, which are constantly lighted 
at night, and so constructed as to be easily moved; a circumstance requisite from the 
frequent shifting of the bar at the mouth of Newbury Port Harbour. ‘This bar is pro- 
bably formed by the current of the river, in its progress out, meeting the drift of the 
sea and opposing winds, and by that means forming a bank of loose sand, which the 
strength of the tide is insufficient to force out. It extends across from Plum Island, 
and about a mile below the lights, to Salisbury Beach. The channel over it is ex- 
tremely narrow, and terminated on each side--by very dangerous shoals; that on the 
north, called the North Breaker, and that on the south, the South Breaker. The light- 
houses are always so situated as to be brought in a range by the mariner coming over 
the bar; and as, by the violence of winds or tides, the bar shifts, the lighthouses are 
shifted to conform to it. By keeping the lights in one, vessels may, by day or night, 
come in with safety, and find good anchorage, in 4 or 5 fathoms water, abreast or be- 
tween the two lights. 


That part of the island bounding on the sea, and extending above half its width, con- 
sists entirely of yellow sand, perfectly smooth on the beach, but, farther from the sea, 
driven by the wind into hillocks, or heaps of fantastic forms, and preserved in that 
shape by the successive growth of grass and shrubs. On the back part of the island, 
where it is washed by the sound, is an extent of salt-marsh, bounding its whole length. 
At the southernmost end of the island there are several houses, with families, and a 
considerable spot of land in good cultivation. To the northward is a grove of pine- 
trees, of 14 mile in extent. 


If you advance no farther westward than for the lights on Plum Island to bear S.W., 
no danger is to be apprehended from either of the rocks above mentioned; but that 
course to the bar would lead to the North Breaker: you must, therefore, bring the 
lights to bear W. by S., and anchor in 11 or 12 fathoms water, should the tide not 
permit you to sail in. No vessel going in should approach the South Breaker nearer 
than in 7 fathoms; or nearer the North Breaker, in coming from the eastward, than 
9 fathoms. 


Pilots are always ready when the weather'will permit them to go out; but if they 
cannot get to you, keep the two lights in a line, and run for them, until within a cable’s 
length of the eastern light; then haul to the westward, and anchor between the two 
lights, in 4 fathoms. A vessel drawing 10 feet water may come in at 2 flood; always 
observing to keep to the windward of the bar, unless the wind be fair. If the sea should 
be so great that the pilot cannot get over, then a signal will be made by him, when you 
must run direct for his boat, keeping the lights in range, which will carry you over in 
safety; or bring the western lighthouse S.W. byS., and run N.W. by N. for Salisbury 
Point; but as soon as you make that point, you should haul up N.W., which will carry 
you clear of Badger’s Rocks and the Hump Sands. 
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_In a course nearly north from the lighthouses on Plum Island, and about $ a mile 
distant, across the mouth of the Merrimack River, is the southern extremity of Salis- 
bury Beach, called Salisbury Point. From this point a sand-bank extends on the verge 
of the ocean, without an inlet or interruption of any consequence, until it reaches 
Hampton River. This beach is connected with the main land by a salt-marsh, of con- 
siderable extent, intersected by a variety of small rivulets and creeks, which render it 
impossible for a shipwrecked mariner to reach the inhabited part of Salisbury. Here, 
too, the hapless seaman is sometimes destined to suffer the misfortunes of shipwreck, 
and to reach a desolate and inhospitable shore, only to aggravate the horrors of his 
death. If he can attain the first and wished-for object, in evading the jaws of the 
angry ocean, yet he finds himself a solitary wanderer on the coast, without shelter and 
without sustenance; and, in his fruitless search for them, must inevitably perish. 


As the N.E. storms are generally most fatal to vessels on this part of the coast, 
Salisbury Beach is not so frequently a place of shipwreck as Plum Island. But to 
guard against a possibility of accident, which must sometimes happen to the unskilful 
or inexperienced navigator, the Marine Society erected a hut, similar to those on 
Plum Island. Here they deposited every thing necessary for the relief of such as 
might need it, and were at the pains and expense frequently to inspect it, and renew 
their generosity by replenishing it: but this has shared the same fate with those on 
Plum Island; not so much, however, from the insufficiency of its foundation, or the 
violence of the winds, but from the wantonness of individuals and companies who 
frequent this spot in the warm season on parties of pleasure. The Merrimack Humane 
Society has extended its benevolent views to this part of the coast, and erected a hut 
about # of a mile north from Black Rocks, and about 150 paces from the sea-shore. 
This hut is maintained in commodious repair, and provided with every thing suitable 
for those who may be so unfortunate as to need its shelter. Others, on the same coast, 
were to be erected as speedily as the funds of the Society and the charities of 
individuals rendered it possible, and conveniently furnished and provided for the same 
laudable purpose. 


Across the channel, from the Hump Sands to Black Rock Creek, lie seven or eight 
piers, on which are from 7 to 24 feet at low water; they were sunk in the year 1776, 
and still remain. The mark to pass between them is, to bring the beacon at the west 
end of the town over the south corner of the North Meeting-house. 


The Hump Sands lie 8.W. from Salisbury Point, which renders the channel very 
narrow and difficult to strangers. The Badger Rocks bear N.W. 34 N. from the light- 
houses, distant } a mile; they are covered at 2 flood, and are to be left on the starboard 
hand when going in. The Black Rocks, which are always dry, lie 3? of a mile N.W. 
from the lighthouses: these also must be left on the starboard hand. The Half-tide 
Rocks bear W. by S. 3 S. from the Black Rocks, at the distance of 14 mile; they are 
uncovered at half-tide, and have a buoy on them, which is to be left on the port side. 
Besides these there are the North Rocks, which are only seen at very low tides, and 
which bear W. byS. from the Black Rocks, from which they are 14 mile distant; there 
is a buoy on them, which is to be left on the starboard hand, the channel lying between 
these and the Half-tide Rocks. When you pass the Black Rocks, a W. by 8.35. 
course will bring you into the channel-way and good anchorage; and, even in night or 
dark weather, when you judge yourself at about $ a mile from the Black Rocks, you 
may anchor in safety; but it is always dangerous to run for this port in a gale of 
easterly wind. 


The signals for vessels when in sight, and supposed to be bound for Newbury Port, 
at the time when the sea is so great on the bar that pilots cannot get out to their assist- 
ance, are as follow :— 


When a vessel comes into the bay, and cannot get over the bar at high water, owing 
to insufficiency of the tide, a red square flag will be hoisted up, with a pendant under 
it; and so soon as these signals are seen from the vessel in the bay, she must keep off, 
and try some other port. 


When the usual signals for vessels are kept up, the ship must lay off and on, without 
the bar, keeping to windward until signals be made for her to come in; and when it 
is a suitable time to come over the bar, a red square flag will be hoisted half-mast; 
she may then come in, keeping the lights in a range or in a line. 
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When a pendant is hoisted half-mast, the vessel may come in, keeping the lights a 
little open to the northward. 


When a blue burgee is hoisted half-mast, the vessel may come in, keeping the lights 
a little open to the southward. 


When a vessel is seen in the bay, and does not come in before night comes on, the 
following lights will be made. 


For a vessel to keep off, and not attempt to come in over the bar, during the night, 
a lantern will be hoisted to the top of the flag-staff. 


When there is a propertime for a vessel to come in over the bar, during the night, 
two lanterns will be hoisted, one at the top of the flag-staff, and the other half-mast high. 
The vessel must then lay off and on at the bar until a light is made in the eastern light- 
house, at a window about 8 feet below the lantern. The vessel may then come over 
the bar, keeping the lights in a line; and when she gets abreast of the upper light, 
there is good anchorage. 

The signal for vessels in distress is a white square flag, with a large black ball in the 
centre, hoisted half-mast high. { 

If you should make Cape Anne lights, and bring them, or the Dry Salvages, to bear 
S. by E., you may run with safety N. by W. or N. 3 W., 7 leagues from Cape Anne 
to Portsmouth. 

In running the above course, you will make the Isles of Shoals, if it is any way clear, 
from which you take a new departure. When you pass the said islands, you bring Star 
Island (on which the Meeting-house stands,) to bear §.S.E., and then steer N.N.W. 
from the said island, distant 3 leagues, to Portsmouth; or give White Island light a 
berth of 14 mile, bring it to bear east, then run N. by W. for Portsmouth light. ‘White 
Jsland is the south-westernmost island. 

There is a very good harbour in the Isle of Shoals, with the wind from north-easterly 
round to southerly, and you may lie land-locked with any of them; but if the wind hauls 
to the S.W. or W.N.W., you may run in between Smutty Nose Island, which has a 
windmill on it, and Hog Island, where there is water enough for a first-rate man-of-war 
to anchor, in 12 fathoms, muddy bottom. 


IPSWICH.—There are two lighthouses on Ipswich Beach, bearing from each other 
W.iN. and E.358. Keeping the two lights in one, will lead over the bar in the best 
water, a little to the south of the buoy. Run in close to the beach, and follow it close 
up, to avoid the northern spit on the starboard hand; run up round the first high bluff 
head, where you will find safe anchorage. There are 8 feet on the bar at low water. 
The western light at the entrance of Ipswich Harbour is revolving; the eastern fixed. 


ANNIS SQUAM, or SQUAM HARBOUR, in the south part of Ipswich Bay.—The 
lighthouse of Annis Squam stands on the eastern side of the entrance; it is a wooden 
building, of an octagonal form, about 40 feet high, and about 50 feet above the surface 
of the water at common high tides. It is painted white, and may be known by its in- 
land situation, and being lower than any other lighthouse hereabout. 

The bar of this harbour bears from Halbut Point (the N.E. point of Cape Anne,) 
about §.W. by W., 4 miles. In running from Halbut Point, be cautious of Plum 
Cove Ledge, which shows itself until nearly high water, and bears from Squam light 
N.N.E., a little northerly, about 3 of a mile. Passing this ledge, you leave Hodgkin’s 
Cove, which is deep, and a long point of land, called Davis’s N eck, on your port hand. 
When up with this neck, haul $.W. or 8.W. by W. for Squam Bar. In sailing into this 
harbour, bring the light to bear due south, and when at the distance of a mile from it, 
run directly for the light, leaving Haradan’s Rock, which lies N.E. by. E. 3 E. from the 
light, distant 3 of a mile, on your port hand. Continue your course until you are within 
50 yards of the light, then haul up 8.S.W. for the Bar Rock, leaving the lighthouse to 
the port. The bar, which runs nearly N.E. and S.W., leaves the river about 90 fathoms 
broad, opposite the light to the starboard. 

In running up, as here directed, you will leave the Lobster Rocks, which lie 200 yards 
S. by W. from the lighthouse, and dry at low water, on your port hand. When you are 
up with the Bar Rocks, which lie on the starboard hand, and are dry till nearly high 
water, steer S. by E. ? E. until you open the houses, and you may anchor in from 3} 
to 5 fathoms, clear sandy bottom; or run your vessel on shore, on the starboard side, 
should you happen to be without anchors and cables. 
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When the weather is so boisterous that boats cannot get off, a flag will be hoisted 
near the lighthouse, so soon as there is sufficient depth for vessels upon the bar, then 
run, as before directed. 


On the Lobster Rocks is a monument, 17 feet high, and 12 feet diameter at its base, 
and is 7 feet out at high water. The lighthouse on Wigwam Point bears from the 
monument N.E. by N. 3 N.,i0famile. The black buoy placed outide the bar bears 
N.iE., 14 mile from the monument; and a white buoy on the Haradan Rocks bears 
N. by E. 3 E, 14 mile from the same; and also a red buoy off the Plum Rock Ledges, 
in 3 fathoms, N.N.E., 14 mile from the lighthouse. 

Squam affords a safe harbour to those who know the bar, and is of great importance 
to those who get into Ipswich Bay during an easterly gale. On the bar are 16 or 17 
feet at high water, and 6 feet at low water. High water, full and change, at 11 hours, 


The Salvages bear from Halbut Point E.S.E., distant 24 miles; and from Cape Anne 
lighthouses, which stand on Thatcher’s Island, N.N.E., distant 3 miles. Between them 
and Cape Anne is a channel, which is narrow, and chiefly frequented by small vessels 
only, it being shoal, and encumbered with large stones. 

Sanpy Bay Pier. — If from the southward, in passing outside Straits Mouth 
Island, be careful of Avery’s Rocks, which bear north from the eastern part of Straits 
Mouth Island, about 4 of a mile; run W. by N. until you bring the Meeting-house to 
bear $.W. byS., then run in for the pier-head: in approaching which, keep away a 
little, and run in until you can see into the pier-head; then luff, and round in. Those 
constantly in the habit of entering the said pool, when the wind is easterly, make up the 
head sails, and keep up the main-sail, which enables them to have command of the ves- 
sel, and avoid falling off against the wharf built out from the beach. If from the north- 
ward, after having passed Andrew’s Point, bring the Meeting-house to bear S.8.W., 
and run for it. This course will carry you clear of Dodge’s Ledge, which you will 
leave on your starboard hand. 3 


The passage through Straits Mouth Gap is not safe, except at nearly high water, as 
there are but 3 feet at low water, and rocky bottom. 


CAPE ANNE TO CAPE COD. 


CAPE ANNE LIGHTS.—Upon Thatcher’s Island are two lighthouses, the lan- 
terns of which are about 90 feet above the level of the sea, and the lights may be seen 
7 or 8 leagues off, which will always sufficiently distinguish the coast of Cape Anne. 
Thatcher’s Island affords no harbour, nor is there any safe anchorage near it; there is, 
indeed, a passage between it and the main, through which small vessels may pass even 
at low tide, but the water is shoal, and the bottom filled with large stones. As soon as 
the lights are discovered, you will be certain of your situation ; for being two separate 
lights, they cannot be mistaken for the single light of Boston, or that of Cape Cod, or 
for the Plymouth lights, which are double, and within a short distance from each other; 
whereas the distance between the lights on Thatcher’s Island is about } of a mile. The 
latter can be brought to range in one only ina S. by W. 3 W. and N. by E. 3 E. direc- 
tion; while those of Plum Island (Newbury Port), when in a line, bear W. by S. and 
E. by N. The Plymouth lights cannot appear so arranged from the north until you 
are on the shore, and from the south only when nearly in with the land. The lights of 
Cape Anne are therefore of great utility to all vessels in their passage in or out, as they 
at once serve to point out the situation of the Salvages and Londoner, and for a point 
of departure to vessels bound outward. Thatcher’s Island is in latitude 42° 38’, and 
longitude 70° 33’. Cape Anne is of moderate height, with trees upon it, and further 
remarkable by Pigeon Hill, appearing like a boat with the keel upwards. You will 
always go clear of the Londoner, or Thatcher’s Island Ledge, by keeping a league off; 
and in thick weather, or at night, signals from vessels will be answered by a cannon 
from the lighthouse. 

Thatcher's Island Ledge.—This ledge bears from the body of the island from E.S.E. 
to §.S.E., extending about 2 miles from the island. After getting the west light to 
bear N. 3 W., you are to the westward of the ledge; then haul up to the N.W., to 
bring the lights to bear N.E. by E., and steer 8.W. by W. for the eastern point, dis- 
tant 74 miles from Thatcher's Island: then your course is W. by 8., 7} miles from the 
lights on Baker’s Island. 

[Canso To Putt. ] K 
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CAPE ANNE HARBOUR.—In sailing from off Cape Anne lights to Cape Anne 
Harbour, you will open Braces Cove before coming up with the harbour, which will, 
when open, bear N.N.W. Ona small island within the harbour, named Ten Pounds 
Island, there is a lighthouse, of which the base is 25 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the tower itself 20 feet high. 


When you come from the eastward and make Cape Ann lights in the night, bring 
them to bear S.W., and run direct for them, which course will carry you within the 
Londoner: and when you pass the said rocks, bring the two lights in one, bearing 
N. by E.3E., and then steer S.S.W. 3 W.; keeping this course about a mile, will carry 
you clear of Milk Island, which is very low, and cannot be seen on a dark night. When 
you judge yourself to the westward of this island, then haul to the westward until you 
bring the lights to bear E.N.E., when you must steer W.S.W., about 5 miles, which 
course will carry you to the eastern point: when you pass this point, keep on W.S.W., 
until you bring Norman’s Woe, which is the highest land on the north side of the 
harbour, to bear N.N.W., and run in N.N.W., until you shut the lights in; then 
N.N.E. will carry you safely in. : 


If you want to go inside the Salvages, keep close on board Halbut Point, which has 
a tree on the eastern part of it, and steer §.S.E. for Straits Mouth Island; but be care- 
ful to avoid Avery’s Rock, by keeping the lights on the dry point of Straits Mouth Island, 
till you get close on board: then haul round the point, and E.S.E. will carry you to 
the lights. To avoid the Londoner, keep the lights close on board the body of the island 
on which they stand. ‘The Londoner lies } a mile off; it breaks at all times, is quite 
dry at low water, and bears E.S.E. from the middle of Thatcher’s Island. A long 
shoal runs off N.E., 3a mile from the Londoner. Between Thatcher’s Island and the 
Londoner are 3 fathoms at low water. From the Salvages to Halbut Point and Sand 
Bay lies a large spot of flat ground, which at low water will take up a large vessel. 
Outside the Salvages is very bold.. Halbut Point bears from the Salvages W.N.W., 
2} miles; and the Salvages bear from the lights N.N.E., 3 miles distant. 


The outer harbour of Cape Anne has good, safe anchorage against a northerly or east 
wind, where you may anchor in 73 to 63 fathoms, low tides, muddy bottom, the light- 
house bearing §.E. by E., about 1 or 14 mile. In the S.E. harbour there is also good, 
safe anchorage with north, east, and 8.E. winds: anchor with the light bearing from 
N.by E. to N.N.W., in 6 or 7 fathoms, muddy bottom, distant from the light } to $a mile. 


There are several shoals within the harbour, marked as follows:—On the ledge off the 
eastern point is a spar-buoy, in 10 feet; on Round Rock is a spar-buoy, with a black 
head, in 2} fathoms, S.W. 3 S., 14 mile from the light; on Cove Ledge is a spar-buoy, 
with black head, in 2 fathoms, W. by S., $ a mile from the light; on Dog Bar Ledge 
is a spar-buoy, with white top, in 2 fathoms, 8. by W. 4 W., 14 mile from the light. 

Ten Pounps Istanp Lieut.—Vessels bound to Cape Anne Harbour, and falling in 
to the eastward of its east point, on which a fixed light is exhibited, which lies about 
2 leagues S.E. from Cape Anne lights, must give that point a berth of about a mile; 
and when the light on Ten Pounds Island bears N.N.E., you will be to the westward 
of a ledge extending from the point, on which is a spar-buoy, in 10 feet water, bearing 
K. 4 8. from Ten Pounds Rock, and may steer direct for the light. This ledge bears 
from the light on Ten Pounds Island 8. by W. § W., and about 4 or 3 of a mile from 
the shore. Running in, on a N.N.E. course, will lead clear between Ten Pounds 
Island and Ten Pounds Ledge; the latter bears from the light S.W. 3 W., 3 of.a mile, 
and has only 6 feet water over it at low water, spring-tides, being about 10 fathoms in 
diameter; in passing between the island and ledge you will have 13, 14, and 15 feet at 
low water, springs. On the east side of Ten Pounds Island the ground is foul, and the 
passage unsafe; but the south, west, and north sides are bold, and may be approached 
to within 60 and 40 fathoms. Give the west end of the island a berth of from 50 to 
70 fathoms, and steer N.E., for the inner harbour. You may anchor at any distance 
from 100 fathoms to $ of a mile from the island; the light will then bear from south to 
S.W. The anchorage is from 6 to 3 fathoms, muddy bottom; this place is protected 
from all winds. 

Harr-Way Rocx.—Should a vessel, bound for Cape Anne Harbour, fall so far to 
the south-westward as the Half-way Rock, which is 180 feet in diameter, 40 feet high, 
and bold-to, lying to the eastward of Marblehead, about 24 miles from the nearest land; 
and half-way between the lighthouses of Boston and Thatcher’s Island, now distin- 
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guished by a pyramidal beacon, the stone work of which is 15 feet high, with a base 
of 10 feet, and above the stone-work having a spindle of 15 feet high, on which is a 
copper ball; 2 feet in diameter; care must be taken not to bring the light on Ten 
Pounds Island to bear to the eastward of N.E. by N., until youare 1 or 14 mile to the 
eastward of the Half-way Rock, in order to avoid the S.E. Breakers, which run out 
_ from Baker’s Island, and which bear from the lights on that island S.E. 4S. to S.S.E. 
3 E., and about 2+ miles distant. On the S.E. part of these breakers is a spar-buoy, 
painted black, which bears from the Half-way Rock N.E. by E., distant a mile. Having 
passed to the eastward of these breakers, you may bring the light on Ten Pounds Islands 
to bear N.E., and run for it. On this course, Ten Pounds Ledge will be left on the star- 
board, and the ledges off Norman’s Woe Rock and Freshwater Cove on the port side; 
thus, when you are as far up as Ten Pounds Island, you may anchor as before directed. 


The bearings of the several ledges above Ten Pounds Island—The ledge extending 
from the east point bears from the Ten Pounds Island light 8. by W. $ W., distant 
about 2 miles, and has from 6 to-10 feet over it at low water. J 

A single rock lies about midway between the east point and Norman’s Woe land, 
ealled the Round Rock; it has 12 feet over it at low ebbs, and bears fromthe light 
S.W.45S., distant 13 mile. 

A large high rock, of 20 to 30 fathoms in diameter, stands about 30 fathoms off 
Norman's Woe Point; and in a southerly direction, about 100 fathoms from this rock, 
is a ledge, of only 7’and 8 feet water at low ebbs. ; 

A ledge, of only 3 feet water at low springs, lies about + of a mile from Freshwater 
Cove, and bears from the light W. } N., distant nearly 2 miles. 

The Half-way Rock bears from the light on Ten Pounds Island 8.W. 3 W., distant 


8 miles. 

SALEM HARBOUR.—tThe entrance to Salem Harbour is distinguished by two 
lighthouses; they are erected upon Baker’s Island, near the middle of the entrance, 
and are about 40 feet asunder, bearing, when in a line, N.W.4 W. One light is 
72 feet, and the other 814 feet high; the southern light is the highest. Baker’s Island 
lies on the south side of the principal entrance to Salem, and 5 miles to the eastward 
of the town. The water near the island is deep, and there is no landing-place. Its 
north and east sides are rocky. ‘The base of the lighthouses is 45 feet above the 
level of the sea; the lower lighthouse, which to the north is 25 feet high; the upper 
one is 40 feet: this latter may be seen 6} and 7 leagues off» 

If bound to Salem, observe when you get abreast of Cape Anne, and bring the Cape 
lights to bear N. N.W., about 2 miles distant, to steer W.S.W., about 3 leagues, then 
W. byS., about 5 or 6 miles, which will carry you up with the lights on Baker’s Island. 


Misery Isuanp lies about a mile from Baker’s Island, and is joined by a bar to 
Littie Misery, which makes the north side of the channel opposite to Baker’s Island. 
Misery Ledge has 8 feet least water, and bears from the lighthouses N.W. by W.iW., 
i} itilen The south part of Little Misery Island bears N.W.3N. from the lights, 3 of 


of a mlie. 

CAT ISLAND is about S.W. by W. from Baker’s Island, 2 miles distant, and about 
a mile from Marblehead Neck, and ranges nearly between the two. On the N.W. 
end is a high beach, directly opposite the point of Marblehead, called Peach Point. 
The shore is irregular and rocky. Beyond and in a line with the island are two 
other heads, of nearly the same projection; and on the southern side are three high 
rocks, two of which are connected with the island by bars of sand, uncovered at low 
water: the other stands boldly up within these two, but more southerly. The Marine 
Society has erected a spar on Cat Island, 40 feet high, to the top of which is annexed 
a cask, of about 130 gallons, which is a good sea-mark, being seen at sea 20 to 30 feet 
above the land. A black spar-buoy lies off the S.E. end, bearing from the lights 
S.E. 3S. to $.S.E. $ E., 24 miles from the lights. 

Bownircu’s Lepage, on the east end of which is a triangular monument of granite, 
32 feet high, placed in 23 fathoms, and bears from Baker’s Island lighthouses W.N.W., 
14 mile. ‘ 

Eacre Isianp is about 12 mile from Peaches Point, and bears from the lighthouses 


W. by S.45S., 14 mile. A bar runs off from the western point of the island, in a 
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N.W. direction, $ a mile, and has a red spar-buoy on the east end of it. It may be 
avoided by keeping Grays Rocks to the southward of Marblehead Fort. 


If you fall in to the southward in proceeding for the lights, you should, so soon as 
you have made them, bring and keep the northern or lower light open to the eastward 
of the southern, and run for them, which will carry you to the eastward, and clear of 
the South Breaker of Baker’s Island, which bears from the lights $.E. by 8., 23 miles 
distant, and is very dangerous. : 


If the wind should be westerly in beating up, stand not to the southward or west- 
ward farther than to shut one light in with the other, in order to avoid the South 
Breaker; nor to the northward farther than to bring the lights to bear W. by 8. 3 S., 
on account of Gale’s Ledge, which bears from the lights N.E. by E., 13 mile distant. 


In going into Salem by the common or ship channel, between Baker’s Island and 
Misery Island, which is about a mile wide, you may, so soon as you are up with Baker’s 
Island, pass within 100 fathoms of it, and steer W. by N. for the Haste (which is a 
broken rock above water), lying near the middle of the channel, bearing from Baker’s 
Island lighthouse W. 3 N., distant 2} miles, and 1} mile from Salem Neck. ‘This 
course will carry you clear of Hardy’s Rocks, on which is a beacon, which are covered 
at high water, leaving them to the southward, and Bowditch’s Ledge to the northward. 
If you are in the mid-passage between Baker’s Island and the Misery Isles, steer 
W.N.W. till you have passed Bowditch’s Ledge, or till Cat Island (upon which a spar 
is erected, 40 feet high, with a large cask at the top), comes open to the westward of 
Eagle Island; then haul up west for the Haste: you may there anchor in safety, in 5 
fathoms water, good ground; but if you proceed into Salem Harbour, pass the Haste at 
about $ a mile distant on your port hand, and steer S.W. by W., which will carry you 
into the harbour; observe, there is a ledge of rocks runs off from the N.E. end of Winter 
Island, and that Abbot’s Rock lies abreast of it; to avoid which, you must keep above 
3 of a mile from the shore. 


Abbot's Rock has 7 feet water on it on a common ebb, and lies with Castle Hill and 
house into the cove north of Fort Pickering, and Beverley Meeting-house well in with 
Juniper Point, (or S.E. point of Salem Neck). Be careful, in keeping off shore, to 
avoid Abbot’s Rock, that you go not too far, and get on the Aqua Vite, which are 
sunken rocks, lying E.S.E. from Fort Pickering, distant nearly $ a mile. 


When coming from the southward, if you are near Cat Island, you may pass to the 
eastward or westward of it. If you are to the eastward, give a berth of 3 of a mile, 
and steer N. by W. 3 W., or N.N.W., leaving the Brimbles and Eagle Island on the 
starboard, and Coney Island Ledge on the port: that course will carry you clear of 
Eagle Island Bar. Continue on the same course till you have passed the Haste, and 
get into the common ship channel; or you may continue the same course until you get 
under the north shore, where there is good anchorage. If you are to the westward of 
Cat Island, you may pass in the middle channel between that island and Marblehead 
Rock, and steer over north for the ship channel, leaving Gray’s Rock und Coney Island 
to the westward. When past the Haste, and entering the ship channel, proceed as 
before. 

If in coming from the southward and eastward you should find yourself near Half- 
way Rock, upon which is a beacon, bring it to bear S.E., and steer N.W. for the Haste, 

assing near to Black Rock, which is steep-to, and bears S.W. by S., 12 mile from 
pavers Island, leaving that on the port hand, and the Brimbles and Eagle Island on 
the starboard. The Brimbles are sunken rocks, bare at low water; near them is a spar- 
buoy, painted red, which appears out of water at half-ebb. By continuing the above 
course you will leave the Haste on the port hand, and enter the common ship channel, 
as before directed. The tides here usually rise about 12 feet. 


There are several other channels for entering Salem, but they ought never to be 
attempted without a pilot. 


BEVERLEY and MANCHESTER.—To enter the Harbour of Beverley, follow 
the directions for Salem Harbour, till you bring the Haste to bear E.S.E., and run 
W.N.W., about 2 miles, and reach Beverley Bar; this is a spot of sand running out 
from the southern or Salem side of the entrance, and has commonly a beacon upon the 
head of it, above } of a mile from the shore. The bar has very shoal water on the 
eastern or outward side near it, but good anchorage within. There is good water at 
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the head of the bar. Having passed the bar, there is a sandy point from the Beverley: 
or northern side of the entrance; and beyond this point are the Lobster Rocks, which 
bear from the head of the bar, west a little south, and not $ a mile distant, being above 
water at half-tide. To avoid this point, after having well cleared the bar, you will 
steer towards Ram-horn, Rock which has also commonly a beacon, and is to be seen at 
half-tide, bearing S.W. by S. from the head of the bar, 4 of a mile distant. There are 
several fathoms of water within a vessel’s length of Ram-horn Rock. Giving this a 
good berth, you will clear the sandy point, and steer for the Lobster Rock beacon 

bearing from Ram-horn beacon N.W. by W., distant about 4 of a mile. Passing this 
at sufficient distance, you will be opposite to the wharfs, and may anchor in deep water 

in a very safe and excellent harbour. : 


To enter Manchester Harbour you must bring the southern light to bear S. 34 E. 
and run north, a mile distant, where you may anchor on good bottom. 


N.B.—Eastern Point bears from Baker’s Island lights E. by N. 3 N.,74 miles distant ; 
Half-way Rock bears from the lights S. 2° E., 3 miles distant. Hardy’s Rocks bear 
from the lights W. ? N., distant ? of a mile. 


In thick weather a gun will be fired from the lighthouse, in answer to any signal 
which then may be made. 


MarsienxAD Rock bears 8.W., ? of a mile from the western part of Cat Island. 
It is above water, and may be approached to a short distance without danger; on the 
rock is a monument, or beacon, painted white at the bottom, and black at the top. It 
- is about 8 feet at the base, and 15 feet in height. 


The Brimbles are sunken rocks, dare at low water; near them is a spar-buoy, painted 
red, which is seen out of water at half-ebb. . 


MARBLEHEAD HARBOUR.—Vessels bound to Marblehead, falling to the south- 
ward, and running for the lights on Baker’s Island, after making them, must keep the 
north and lower light open to the eastward of the southern light, and run thus for them; 
this will lead them to the eastward, and clear of the South Breakers off Baker’s ioinat 
which bears from the lights from 8.E. 3 S. to §.S.E. } E., distant 21 miles. 


Having made these lights, and the wind being westerly, when you get within 24 miles 
of them, be careful not to stand to the southward and westward so far as to shut the 
northern light within the southern one, on account of the South Breakers; nor to the 
northward farther than to bring the lights to bear W.S.W. 3 W., on account of Gale’s 
Ledge, which bears from the lights N.E. by E., distant 14 mile. Drawing near the lights 
you must take care of a ledge, called the Whale’s Back, which bears from the lights 

. by E., distant + of a mile, and comes above water at quarter-ebb. 


In going into Marblehead, and being up with the lights, give the north point of 
Baker’s Island a berth of ¢ of a mile, or less. Having the lights in a line, you will be 
up with the point. When the south light is open of the north light, you have passed 
the north point, leaving Misery Island on your starboard hand, which bears from the 
lights N.W. 3 N., ¢ of a mile; your course will then be S.W. by S. or S.S.W., until 
you bring the south light to bear N.E. by E. 3 E., when steer S.W. by W. 3 Wesahoat 
3 miles for Marblehead Harbour. Thus you will leave Hardy’s Rocks, Eagle Island 
and Gray’s Rock, on the starboard hand; Pope’s Head (which is a large high rock, 
bearing 8.W. by W. from the lights, 2 of a mile); Brimbles, and the north point OF 
Cat Island, on the port hand. The Brimbles bear from Eagle Island 8.S.E. 3 E., distant 
da aie and Gray’s Rock from the north point of Cat Island, N.W. by W., Z of 
a mile. 

Falling in with the south point of Baker’s Island, and it blowing hard from the east- 
ward, if you cannot avoid it, you may pass the point by keeping it well open on board 
say at the distance of from 20 to 50 fathoms from the shore, where you will have from 
4 to 5 fathoms water. When up with the S.W. point, steer W.S.W., which will carry 
you between the North Gooseberry (which bears S.W. 3S. from the lights, distant 
% of a mile) and Pope’s Head, leaving the former on your port hand, and Pope’s Head 
on your starboard hand, between which you will have from 3} to 5 fathoms water. As 
soon as you have passed Pope’s Head, haul to the northward, until the south lieht bears 
N.E. by E. } E., then steer S.W. by W. 3 W. for Marblehead Harbour. ~ 


“The south entrance of the harbour of Marbleheafl is bold, and may be approached 
with safety with the light on the point of the neck, on the S.E. side of the harbour, 
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bearing from N.N.W. to W. by N., until you are within } a mile of it; then bring the 
light to bear W. by S., and run for it till withjn 2 cables’ length; then steer N.W. 
by W. until the lighthouse bears S.S.W., then steer S.W., and anchor with the light 
bearing from E. by S. to N.E. by E., from } to $ a mile distant, in 6 fathoms, good 
holding-ground and clear bottom, secure from all but easterly gales. 


‘The following are the bearings of places from the lighthouse. 
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“The above bearings are by compass.”"—American Coast Pilot. 


Vessels coming from the eastward, and running for Half-way Rock, must not bring 
the rock to bear to the southward of W.S.W., to avoid the South Breaker, which bears 
from Half-way Rock N.E. $ E., distant a mile. Being up with Half-way Rock, and 
bound to Marblehead, bring the rock to bear E. by 8. $8, and steer W. by N. $ N. 
for Fort Head, distant 3 miles, leaving Cat Island on the starboard hand, which bears 
from Half-way Rock W.N.W., distant 13 mile, and Marblehead Rock on the port hand, 
which bears from Half-way Rock W. 2 N., distant 2 miles. Black Rock bears from 
Half-way Rock N.W. by W., distant 1} mile. Cat Island Rock and Point Neck bear 
east and west of each other, distant about a mile. 


Vessels being up in Boston Bay, may, by bringing the Boston light to bear $.S.W., 
run N.N.E. for Marblehead Rock; they are distant from each other about 10 miles. 
Half-way Rock and Boston light bear from each other 8.W. and N.E., distant 12 miles. 


Hardy’s Rocks are covered at high water, and may be seen at quarter-ebb. ‘The 
Whale’s Back is covered at high water, and may be seen at quarter-ebb. Gale’s Rocks 
are seen only at low spring-tides. The South Breakers off Baker’s Island are always 
covered. ‘The Brimbles are covered at high water, and are seen at half-tide. Black 
Rock is always out of water, but low. Cat Island Rock, Half-way Rock, Marblehead 
Rock, Gray’s Rock, and Pope’s Head, are large, and high above water. Half-way 
Rock is very bold all round it. Eagle Island is bold only on the south and east; from 
ere N.E. part of it, quite to Hardy’s Rocks, is very shoal water, and no passage for 
ships. 

The Outer Breakers (generally called the Outer, Middle, and Inner Breakers,) is a 
very extensive and dangerous shoal, extending from Searl’s Rocks in a §8.E. direction, 
about 2 miles, and in a westerly direction about 3 of a mile, bearing from the lights 
from §.E. 38. to $.S.E. 3 E., 2} miles. To pass to the eastward of this dangerous shoal, 
have the northern, or low light, a little open to the northward of the high light. 


BOSTON is the capital of the Massachusetts State and of Suffolk County; it is in 
latitude 42° 22’ north, and longitude 71° 3’ west; is seated on a peninsula, and de- 
fended by a strong castle; the peninsula is formed by the harbour. The city extends 
in the form of a crescent about the harbour, and has a fine appearance. There is only 
one safe channel into the harbour, which in some parts is very narrow; but within the 
harbour 500 ships may anchor, and at the Long Pier (2000 feet in length) ships of the 
greatest burthen may come close. Most of the public buildings are handsome; and 
here is the monument of Dr. Franklin (who was born here) ; near to which are buildings 
of superior excellence. The streets are good; the bridges over Charles River and the 
West Boston Bridge are of great length; the latter, which leads to Cambridge, is 
3,483 feet in length. The foreign and coasting-trade is considerable. Fifteen of the 
islands off the harbour are well cultivated, and afford agreeable places of resort in the 
summer to parties of pleasure. Near Boston the first hostilities commenced in 1775, 
between the colonists and troops of the mother-country, who evacuated the town in 
1776. It is high water, full and change, at Boston Harbour at 11h. 15m. Spring-tides 
rise 13 feet, neaps 10 feet; variation 8° 58’ west. The population of Boston is about 
100,000 ; and three distinct railways have a terminus here. 
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BOSTON LIGHTHOUSE.—Vessels coming from the south-eastward, or from Cape 
Cod towards Boston, will, when about a league distant from the former, steer N.W. 
by W. 7 W. towards the lighthouse, the distance being about 12 leagues. The light- 
house, which is 82 feet high, stands on a small island at the north side of the entrance 
of the channel. The light, which was formerly fixed, is now REVOLVING, on the improved 
plan: it appears brilliant 40 seconds, and is obscured 20 seconds, alternately; this light 
is visible 9 or 10 leagues off. Long Island light lies west from it, and is about 27 feet 
high, as will be noticed hereafter. 

The entrance to Boston Harbour lies between the Lighthouse Island on the north 
side, and Point Alderton with Nantasket Heights on the south. There are two huts 
erected near the lighthouse, with accommodations for shipwrecked seamen; and a cannon 
is mounted at the lighthouse, to answer signals. When you make the light with a fair 
wind, bring it to bear W. by N. or W.N.W., then steer for it until you are within 
2 cables’ length distance: come no nearer to it, but run in until it bears N. by E.; you 
may then steer W. by S., about 2 miles, for Nantasket Road, where, if the weather be so 
bad as to prevent your getting a pilot from the island, you may anchor, and ride in safety. 

If the wind be contrary, you may stand to the southward till you bring the light to 
bear W.N.W., and to the northward till it bears W.S.W., until you come within 3 miles 
of it; then you must not stand to the northward any farther than to bring the light to 
bear W. by N., nor to the southward than till it bears W.N.W.; you may safely anchor 
in the bay if the wind be off the shore. 


From Cape Anne to Boston lighthouse, your course will be §.W., and the distance 
nearly 7 leagues. When the lighthouses at Cape Anne bear S. by W. 3 W. from you, 
they are on with each other. To clear without Thatcher’s Island Ledge, you must 
keep about 3 miles distant from the lighthouse. In thick weather a gun will be fired 
from the lighthouse, to answer any signal which may then be made. 

When you proceed from Cape Cod to Boston Bay, with a flood-tide, you should steer 
about one point to the northward of the before-mentioned course, because the flood sets 
into Barnstaple Bay: this precaution is the more necessary when the wind is northerly. 
You are to be equally careful in steering from Boston Bay to Cape Cod. Until you 
advance within 2 leagues of Boston lighthouse, you will shoal your water from 35 to 
19 fathoms. Your soundings will be irregular, and on the Cape Anne shore you will 
find the ground rocky; but towards Cape Cod all is fine sand. 


BOSTON HARBOUR.— Off the entrance of Boston Harbour is a small shoal, called 
the Cod Bank; it lies E. by S., nearly 3 miles from the lighthouse, and in the fairway 
of the harbour, with Alderton Point and the northern sides of Nantasket and Puttock 
Islands nearly in a line, W. 3 S., while the 8.W. ends of the Outer Brewster and Green 
Island are in one, bearing N.W. + W. 


On the port side of the entrance are the Hardings Rocks, forming a cluster, which 
are steep-to, and lie about 2} miles off the lighthouse. At low water the largest of 
these rocks shows itself about 23 feet long, and 4 feet high; this is surrounded by smaller 
rocks under water, extending out about 140 fathoms on all sides: the marks for the largest 
are the S.W. point of the lighthouse and the western point of Great Brewster Island in 
one; and Nahant Rock nearly N. by E., a small ship’s length open of the S.W. end of 
the Graves: these are a parcel of dry rocks, appearing white, and lying in latitude 
42° 22’ north. A white buoy is now placed upon the N.E. side of the Hardings Rocks, 
which, in entering, must be left on the port hand. 

Alderton Shoal extends in a northern direction from the bluff head of Point Alder- 
ton,* about 4 over; there is a red buoy on the outer part of this shoal, which bears from 
the white buoy of the Hardings N.W. by W. 3 W., distant 14 mile. 


* The single rock that lies off the north part of Point Alderton—The rock on with the first 
fence that runs over Strawberry Hill; Newcomb’s Barn, on Gallop’s Island, half-way between 
the lighthouse on Long Island, and the beacon on the spit. When Newcomb’s barn is on with the 
beacon, you pass to the north of this rock, on the north side of which a buoy is placed, and near it. 

Mark for a shoal in Lighthouse Channel—The east low point of Gallop’s Island just seen 
clear of the N.E. end of George’s Island; the buoy of the Centurion just clear to the north of 
the Great Brewster; on this shoal, at low water, there are only 12 to 13 feet. Mr. Wilson, pilot 
for Boston Harbonr, struck on this shoal in a ship drawing 14 feet 9 inches water: then the tide 
had flowed # of an hour. 
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The Egg Rocks are a cluster above water, on the north side, bearing E. by N., 
distant + of a mile from the lighthouse. 

The beacon on the S.W. end of the spit of the Great Brewster, stands at the distance 
of 1 of a mile W.iS. from the lighthouse, and points out the Narrows, which is 
situated between Lovell’s Island on the east, and George’s Island, with Gallop and 
Nick’s Mate Islands, on the west. 

The Centurion is a rock of 11 feet at low water, and lies nearly } a mile S. ?’°W. from 
the beacon; it should be left, in entering the Narrows, on the port or west side. The 
marks for it are, the S.E. points of Great Brewster and the Outer Brewster Islands in 
a line, and 4 of Nick’s Mate Island shut in with the west of George’s Island. From the 
S.E. side of George’s Island, a rocky bank extends out more than } of a mile, having at 
its extremity a black buoy. The entrance to the Narrows lies between this buoy and 
the beacon point. . 

On Nick Mate’s Island, at the other end of the Narrows, upon the western side, is a 
beacon or monument; and upon the northern part of Long Island, nearly a mile to the 
westward of Nick’s Mate Island, is a lighthouse, lit with patent lamps, on a tower of 
20 feet, having a lantern 7 feet high, and is elevated 80 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Handkerchief Shoal.—This shoal runs off from the south point of Deer Island; 
at high water it is covered, but it dries at low water, which makes it an object of danger 
to vessels passing either in or out of Broad Sound. A black buoy is therefore placed 
near its point, which must always be left to the northward. ~ 

Sailing Directions for entering Boston Harbour.—Vessels coming directly from the 
eastward for Boston Harbour, may endeavour to keep the parallel of latitude 42° 20’; 
this will carry them just to the northward of the Cod Bank. But should you fall to 
the southward of this parallel, your first care must be to clear the Cohasset Rocks, for 
these lie full 5 miles to the south-eastward of Point Alderton. The outer rock is in 
5 fathoms water, and has a black buoy upon it: this is called Minet’s Rock; from this 
buoy the course to Boston Harbour will be N.W., distance 2 leagues. In running on 
thus, you will pass the white buoy of Harding Rocks; and may thence haul up to the 
westward, going between the Lighthouse Island and the red buoy on Alderton Shoal. 

From the middle of the Lighthouse Channel, steer W. by N., a mile, to the beacon on 
the spit, to which you may approach within + of a cable’s length, leaving it on the 
starboard side, while the Centurion Rock and black buoy on the shoal ground of 
St. George’s Island are left to the port. Having thus entered the Narrows, your 
course up to Gallop Island Point will be N.W. by N., about 2 of a mile. The beacon 
on Nick’s Mate Island may be left on the port hand, at the distance of a cable’s length. 
From Nick’s Mate steer W. by N., about 3 miles, for Castle Island, through the main 
channel; thus you will leave the white spar-buoy of the Lower Middle Ground upon the ~ 
starboard hand, which buoy is a mile below the Castle Island. It is said, the Lower 
Middle Ground partly dries at low water, and has on its eastern part a red buoy, and on 
its western part a black buoy, lying in 2 fathoms; both these are to be left to the north- 
ward in running up channel. Your course when abreast of Castle Island will be 
N.N.W., 3 a mile, to clear the Upper Middle Ground, which has a black buoy upon it, 
lying in 2 fathoms water, to be left on the port side; but should this buoy be taken up, 
which is commonly done in the winter season, steer N.N.W. until the two northern- 
most steeples in Boston come a handspike’s length open; a N.W. by W. course for 
2 miles will take you up to the town. 


To sail in during the night, and turn into the bay.—If you are coming from seaward at 
night, endeavour to bring the lighthouse to bear west, and steer directly for it, observing 
to incline your course a little southerly as you approach, in order to give a berth of 
2 cables’ lengths to the lighthouse island. When you get abreast of the light, steer 
west, until you bring it to bear from N.N.E. to N.E., and here, if you are a stranger 
to the harbour, you had better anchor for the night. With the wind between S.W. and 
N.W., a vessel may with safety turn into Boston Bay. You may stand to the southward 
until you bring the light to bear W.N.W., and to the northward until you bring it to bear 
W.S.W., until you come within a league of the light: then you must not stand to the 
northward any farther than to bring the light W. by N., and to the southward to bear 
W.N.W. You may anchor in the bay with safety when the wind is off shore. 

BROAD SOUND, BOSTON.—This is the northern entrance to Boston Harbour, 
but by no means a proper channel for large vessels; those, however, who choose to 
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attempt it, will proceed according to the direction here given. In this case, when you 
find yourself advanced so far as the Graves, you will leave them to the port, at the 
distance of about 2 cables; then bring them to bear S.E., and run S.W. by W., 4 miles, 
which will take you to Long Island light, which must be left to the port; then proceed by 
the following directions to the town. 


In this passage, between the Graves and Long Island, there are several ledges and 
dangers, particularly the Devil’s Back, the Barrels, Aldridge’s Ledge, and the Ram’s 
Head Bar, stretching from the north end of Lovell’s Island; also the Fawn Bar, run- 
ning from Deer Island, on the opposite side. The outer reefs are the Devil’s Back and 
the Barrel; near the latter is a black buoy with a white vane, which is moored about 
7 fathoms N.E. from the rock, in 3} fathoms water, at about 2 miles W. by S. from 
the body of the Graves, W.N.W. from the house on Green Island, and with Long 
Island Head S.W. 2 W., distant 2} miles. The Devil’s Back has a red buoy upon it, 
lying in 4 fathoms, and is to be left on the port side: the Ram’s Head bar-buoy is 
black, and lies in 15 feet, to be left to the port; and on the N.E. point of the Fawn 
bar is a white buoy, which is to be left to the starboard; this lies in 2} fathoms, with 
Long Island Head light S.W. Aldridge’s Ledge lies nearly mid-channel between the 
Ram’s Head and the N.E. end of Fawn Bar; there is a channel of 3 fathoms on each 
side: having passed these, you will have entered the main passage to Boston, and must 
proceed as before directed. 


_ There is a channel also between Deer Bar and Winship Bar, called Shirley Gut; but 
it is so intricate, narrow, and crooked, that none should attempt it without a pilot. 


During the winter, the upper buoys in Boston Harbour are commonly taken away. 


“‘ VESSELS OUTWARD BouND from Boston lighthouse, who would wish to fall in with 
Cape Cod, the course is S.E. by E. 3 E., distant 11 leagues, thence 3 leagues to the 
lighthouse; and when it bears S.W., 2 leagues distant, you may then steer S.8.E., which 
will carry you out of the South Channel. 


“Vessels in Boston Bay which bear away for Cape Cod Harbour, must endeavour to 
fall in with Race Point lighthouse, which contains a revolving light, and run for it, till 
within $ a mile; when it bears E.N.E. haul up E.S.E., or as near as the wind will per- 
mit, and anchor, in from 10 to 4 fathoms, in Herring Cove, where there is good shelter 
with the wind from N.N.E. to S.E. by E. Should the wind shift to the N.W., Pro- 
vince Town Harbour is under the lee, to which we refer: should you first make Cape 
Cod light, bring it to bear E. by N., and run for it till you have soundings, in 14 or 15 
fathoms water; then steer N.E. until the light bears E. by S.; then run in N.W. for 
the harbour. The course from Boston lighthouse to Sandwich is, first, S.E. by E., 
3 leagues; to Cohasset Rocks, thence to Sandwich, 8.S.E., 11 leagues. 


“Tt is high water, full and change, off Race Point, at 10h. 45m. Vessels leaving Cape 
Cod, bound to Boston, should calculate the tide, as the flood sets strongly to the S.W. 
off Cape Cod from the Race to Chatham. Flood sets to the south, ebb to the north; 
southern tide 9 hours, northern tide 3 hours.’—American Coast Pilot. 


SCITUATE.—About half-way between the harbours of Boston and Plymouth is the 
township of Scituate, having a small harbour and lighthouse; the latter was principally 
erected for foreign vessels, which were accustomed to fall into the dangerous bay to the 
northward, and upon the Cohasset Rocks. The lighthouse stands on Cedar Point, which 
makes the north chop of the harbour, the first cliff so called being the south chop: there 
hel of these cliffs extending towards the north, the southernmost being the 

ighest. 


Scirvate Licurxovss is built upon Cedar Point, about 4 miles from Cohasset Rocks, 
and is elevated 50 feet above the level of the sea, showing two lights, one above the other; 
the upper light is a brilliant white light, and the lower one red, which will effectually 
distinguish it from Boston light, to the northward, which revolves, and that of Ply- 
mouth, which shows two lights on the same building. 


From the body of the lighthouse, the northerly part of Cedar Point, and a ledge, 
called Zong Ledge, extend N.N.W., nearly a mile; so that vessels falling in a little 
more than a mile to the northward of the light, may bring the light to bear south; and 
by making good their course north, they will clear the Outer Ledges of Cohasset Rocks. 
Sailing } a mile east of the body of the light, you will clear Cedar Point, Long Ledge, 
and the first Cliff Ledge. Ledges extend from all the four cliffs, but there are none 
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between them; and by keeping at the distance of 4a mile from shore, all but the 
largest vessels will go clear of every thing. A S.S.E. course from the body of the light 
will clear Branches Point; consequently, if the light has a berth of $ a mile, there can 
be no danger steering in that direction. 

There is a passage within the Cohasset Rocks, frequented by coasters; this is found 
by giving Scituate light a berth of 4 a mile, and running N.W. by N. to the southerly 
entering rock.* 


At about 2 miles W. by N. from the light is a Meeting-house; and near the N.W. 
side of the harbour is a farm-house, with two large barns a little to the northward. 
To enter the harbour, the mouth of which is nearly 4 of a mile wide, bring the Meet- 
ing or the farm-house to bear about W. by N. from the middle of the entrance, and run 
in on that direction for the farm-house, until you have passed the bar, which is a hard 
bed of stones and gravel, that does not shift; and after you have got over the bar, and 
come upon sandy ground, then haul up, and anchor near the beach, on the south side 
of the harbour. 


Off Branch Point there is a ledge, with only 8 feet water on it. It lies with Gurnet 
Ledge S. + E., 4} miles; Branch Point 14 mile distant. ‘There is a buoy on Philip’s 
Ledge, # of a mile in-shore of it, bearing W.N.W. 3} W. 


PLYMOUTH HARBOUR is to the southward of Boston light, 9 leagues, and bears 
from Cape Cod W.;S., distant 6 leagues; it may be known by its two lighthouses, 
standing on a round hummock, called the Gurnet, and on the southern side of the 
entrance by a high double land, called the Monument; this side is encumbered with 
many shoals, but the northern side is fair and safe with all but easterly winds; and 
should these blow hard, you may run into the harbour, and anchor within Brown’s 
Island. 

The harbour of Plymouth is capacious, but shallow, and formed by a long and nar- 
row neck of land, called Salthouse Beach, extending southerly from Marshfield, and 
terminating at the Gurnet Head, and by a smaller beach within, running in an opposite 
direction, and connected with the main land near Eel River, about 3 miles from the 
town. The lighthouses on the Gurnet are about 86 feet above the surface of the sea, 
and so situated that they cannot be brought in a line to the northward unless by those 
on shore. The lights are visible 5 leagues off. 


From these lights the high land of the Monument bears §. 1 W., distant 3 miles; 
Monument Point 8.8.E., 2 leagues; Saquash Head W. 4 S., 3 miles; the eastern part 
of Brown’s Island 8.8.W., 13 of a mile; and the Gurnet Rock E.byS. 3S., 4 of a mile; 
on this rock are but 3 feet; it has a white buoy on it. The Gurnet bears from Race 
Point W. ; S., distant 6 leagues. 

In proceeding for Plymouth, so soon as you have shut in the sandy hill with Gurnet 
Head, you will be clear of the Gurnet Rock; after which be cautious of hauling close 
to the head, as there are many sunken rocks at some distance from shore. When you 
have brought Saquash Head to bear W. by N., steer W. by S.; and if bound for Ply- 
mouth, keep that course towards a large red cliff on the main, which is a very good 
mark for leading clear of Dick’s Flat, on which is a stone monument; then steer more 
southerly for Beach Point, or run up until you are abreast of Saquash Head, giving it 
a distance of ¢ of a mile; run on W. by 8.4 ., which will carry you clear of Dick’s 
Flat, directly for Beach Point, keeping within 15 or 20 yards of the sandy point as you 
edge away to the southward, until you have shut in the lights, where you may anchor 
in 3 or 4 fathoms; but the channel is very narrow, having nothing but a flat all the way 
to Plymouth, except this small channel, which runs close to the neck of land, and in 
which you will have 4 or 5 fathoms close to the sandy point. 


Tf bound into the Cow Yard, steer as above directed, which will lead clear of Dick’s 
Flat and the Muscle Bank, on both of which are stone monuments. Observing to keep 


————an a ee a ee 
* On the Cohasset Rocks a lighthouse is being erected; but from the difficulties attending 
the situation, the workmen are enabled only to work a few months in the year. 


+ But to the southward these lights may be brought in one, and lead clear of Brown’s Island 
or Bank. On Salthouse Beach stands one of the huts erected by the Humane Society of 
Massachussets, for the reception of shipwrecked mariners. There is a breach in the inner 
beach, which exposes the shipping, even at the wharfs, during an easterly storm.—American 
Coast Pilot. 
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the house on Gurnet Head just out side of Saquash Head, until you have opened the 
high pines with Clerk’s Islands; then you will clear Muscle Bank, and may steer N.W., 
until you have 3 fathoms at low water. 

In turning into Plymouth, stand not to the northward into less than 3 fathoms, as 
it runs flat a long way off from Gurnet Head to Saquash; off both the heads a point of 
rocks extend to a considerable distance from shore, many of which are nearly uncovered 
at low ebbs. There is also shoal water all the way from Saquash to the Muscle Bank, 
so that you should not stand into less depth than that above mentioned; and in steer- 
ing towards the sands to the southward, tack in 4 fathoms, as it is steep-to, and you 
may observe the ripples, unless the water be very smooth. ‘The shoal extends from 
eee of the lights to Beach Point, and the greatest part of it is uncovered at lew 
ebbs. 

In coming from the southward for Plymouth Harbour, do not open the northern 
light to the westward, but keep them in one, bearing N.N.W. $ W., which will carry 
you into 5 fathoms, by the easternmost part of Brown’s Island, keeping that course 
until within 3 a mile of the Gurnet Head, where you will have but 4 fathoms: Saquash 
Head will then bear W. by N., a little northerly, and the two outermost trees on the 
head be in one; then steer directly for them, until the lighthouse bears E.N.E., and 
the house on Saquash N.W., just open with the first sandy beach, where you may 
anchor in Saquash Road, in 4 fathoms, good clear bottom; but, if bound to Plymouth, 
or to the Cow Yard, steer as before directed. 

Should you fall in to the southward of Brown’s Island, between that and Monument 
Land, where, in some places, you will find 20 fathoms, do not attempt to run for the 
lights until you have brought them on with each other, bearing N.N.W. 3 W.,; for if 
you do, you will run on Brown’s Island, or Sand, where there is no passage even for a 
boat at low water. 

In coming in from the northward for Plymouth at night, do not bring the lights 
more southerly than S. by W., as thus you will avoid the High Pine Ledge, which lies 
north, 24 or 3 miles from the Gurnet Head. The shoalest part of this ledge, which is 
uncovered at low ebbs, lies about 14 mile from the shore, with the high pines in a line 
with Captain’s Hill, which will then bear W. by S. It extends N.N.E. and §.S.W., 
nearly a mile, and has 4 and 5 fathoms close to it, which deepens gradually as you run 
to the eastward from it, having 10 and 12 fathoms at the distance of a mile. 


By night, with the lights bearing S. by W., proceed to the southward until they 
bear N.W. or N.W. by W., when you will be clear of the rock, and may steer up 
W. by S., until you have the lights bearing E.N.E., where it will be prudent to anchor 
until day-light. 

The tides flow in Plymouth until 9 o’clock, on the full and change. 

Should you make the Gurnet lights in the night, during hard northerly or N.W. 
winds, and cannot get into the harbour of Plymouth, you may run for that of Cape 
Cod, bringing the lights to bear W. by N., and steering for Race Point light, following 
the directions given for entering Province Town Harbour by the fixed light on Long 
Point, and come to an anchor. If it should blow so hard that you cannot turn up the 
harbour, you may anchor off the point, on a clear bottom. It is bold-to; and, unless 
it be very dark, the sandy hills may be seen before you can get on shore. 


CAPE COD is the northern part of the peninsula of Barnstaple. On the hook of 
the cape is Province Town, distinguished by its very useful harbour, which has depth 
of water for any ships. On its extremity, called Point Race, is a lighthouse, exhibit- 
ing a revolving light, 155 feet above the level of the sea, but it cannot be seen inward- 
bound until it bears 8.S.W. + W.; and more to the S.E., at the Clay Ponds, is a larger 
one. ‘The inhabitants are chiefly fishermen. 


Cape Cod Light——By order of the United States, a lighthouse has been erected at 
the Clay Ponds, on Cape Cod, in latitude 42° 3’ north, and longitude 70° 3/ west. 
The house is erected on land elevated about 150 feet, which, with the elevation of the 
lantern, makes the whole height 220 feet above high water mark. The light, which 
was formerly revolving, is now fixed. . 

If inward-bound to Boston, and you want to fall in with the back of Cape Cod, 
bring the light to bear S.W., 2 leagues distant; then steer W.N.W. for Boston light- 
house. 


bo 
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The new lighthouse on the Race Point of Cape Cod was first lighted on the Sth of 
November, 1816, and stands in latitude 42° 4’ north, and longitude 70° 11’ west. It 
is 25 feet above the level of the sea, and 155 feet distant from high water mark. It is 
a revolving (or repeating) light, on the same principle as that of Boston, already 
noticed; and is therefore readily known from the light on the high land, which may 
now, with propriety, be called the high light of Cape God. 

Cape Cod is low sandy land; but Race Point is very bold, and may be known by a 
number of fish-houses on it. From 1 to 3 miles to the southward of Race Point is 
what is called Herring Cove, where you have good anchorage 4 a mile from the shore, 
the wind being from east to N.N.E., in 4 or even in 3 fathoms. 

Lone Point Licgut.—On Long Point, at the entrance of Province Town Harbour, 
is a lighthouse, containing a fixed light, 25 feet above the level of the sea. 


CAPE COD HARBOUR (Province Town) is one of the best harbours on this 
coast. If bound to this harbour from the northward, you may run within 3 a mile of 
the lighthouse on Race Point; after passing it, and it bears east, steer 8.S.E., about 
23 miles, when the lighthouse on the high lands will bear E. by N.; then run for it 
13 mile, which will bring you in the fairway of the harbour; then haul up N.N.W., 
westerly, a good mile, when you may anchor in 5 to 7 fathoms, with the light on Long 
Point bearing S.W. by S. Large ships should bring the light on Race Point to bear 
N. by W., and steer 8. by E., to pass Wood End Bar in 10 fathoms. So soon as the 
light on Long Point bears N.E. by N., steer N.E., until in 8 fathoms water; then 
anchor, the light on the high lands of Cape Cod bearing from E. 3 N. to E. 3S. 

In running from Race Point to Wood End, after passing the black land, or hum- 
mocks, you will come up with a low sandy beach, forming the harbour, extending 
between 2 and 3 miles to Wood End, which is difficult to be distinguished in the 
night; it is, however, very bold, and there are 25 fathoms within 3 a mile of the shore. 


In beating into Cape Cod Harbour, keep the eastern shore on board until you get 
into 4 or 3 fathoms, standing no farther to the westward than to bring the light to bear 
E. by S., as a long spit of sand runs from the western shore, where, being very bold, 
you will have 11 fathoms within a stone’s throw of the shore. In case it blows so hard 
that you cannot beat into the harbour, there is good anchorage without, in from 10 to 
15 fathoms. 

The lighthouses of Cape Anne and the high light of Cape Cod bear from each other 
S.S.E. 3 E. and N.N.W. 3 W., distant 14 leagues. The variation is about 8° 30’ west. 


BILLINGSGATE ISLAND.—This island is small, and situated so far up Barn- 
stable Bay, that it cannot be mistaken; it lies 5 leagues S.E. by S. from Race Point 
light. There is now a lighthouse erected upon it, fitted up with lamps and reflectors, 
and bearing a fixed light. 


The island is 13 feet above the level of high water mark, and the tower and lantern 
are 27 feet high, so that the light is 40 feet above high water. From the west end of 
the island a long shoal extends full 10 miles, in a W. by 8S. 4 S. to W. by N. direction 
from the lighthouse, and in a N.W. to N.N.W. direction, 5 or 6 miles: this shoal is 
chiefly composed of hard sand. At 14 or 2 miles distance from the light there is about 
8 feet water, the Meeting-house (with a steeple) at Brewster bearing S. by E.; at 
the distance of 5 miles from the lighthouse are from 10 to 12 feet, the said Meeting- 
house bearing 8.S.E.; and at the distance of 7 miles from the lighthouse are 24 fathoms, 
the Meeting-house bearing S.E. by S.: at these depths of water the lighthouse bore 
from E. by N. to E. by N. 3 N. In crossing this shoal point of flats, you will dro 
into 4 to 5 fathoms water, at the distance of 40 fathoms from the edge of the shoal, 
when the lighthouse will bear E.N.E. In coming round the shoal, approach no nearer 
eee 23 fathoms. As soon as you deepen to 4 fathoms, haul up for the light, and 
anchor. 

Vessels drawing 12 feet and upwards should bring the lighthouse to bear E.N.E. to 
N.E. by E., and steer in from E. by S. to E.S.E., until they get the lighthouse to bear 
N. by W., when they will have good anchorage, in 3 to 4 fathoms at low water, soft 
muddy bottom, and be distant from the lighthouse 1} to 13 mile. Brewster Meeting- 
house on with a windmill that stands near. it, will then bear S. by W. 3 W.; and the 
north Meeting-house, which stands on a hill at Eastham (no other building being near 
it) will bear E. $ N. 
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The following bearings and distances were taken from the lighthouse, viz.:—The 
high land of the north point of the Monuments W. by N. #N., distant 10 leagues; 
Brewster Meeting-house, with steeple, S. by W. to S.; entrance of Orleans S.E. 3 S., 
6 miles; Eastham north Meeting-house S.E. by E. 3 E., 4 miles; and Silver Spring 
Harbour of Eastham E. by N. 2 N., 4 miles. The above places are all barred harbours; 
and flats extend off shore from 1 to 2 miles, with very shallow water over them. 


WELLFLEET HARBOUR.—There is a rock in the passage up to Wellfleet, about 
12 feet in length and 8 feet in breadth; it is named the Bay Rock: and there is not 
more than 1 or 2 feet water over it at low tide, while around it are 9 to 11 feet at 
low water. When on this rock, Chipman’s Windmill, the southernmost mill in Wel- 
ford, is a little open to the northward of a rock, called Blue Rock, and standing near 
the shore at Wellfleet, bearing N.N.E. 4 E.: this rock is covered at high water. The 
east point of the Horse-Shoe bears from the lighthouse on Billingsgate Island E.N.E., 
distant about 4 of a mile. On the south side of this island sandy flats extend to the 
distance of } to 2 of a mile, having only from 6 to 9 feet water. 

The Meeting-house, with a steeple, at Brewster, to the eastward of Barnstaple, is 
the only one to be seen; and this is a good mark to pass over the long shoal point that 
extends off from the lighthouse. 


BARNSTAPLE BAY.—From Centre Hill Point to Sauset Inlet the distance is 
about 4 miles, and the course S. 4 E.; the shore is clean and bold, having from 33 to 
4 fathoms, sandy bottom. <A bar of sand lies parallel with the shore, near Centre Hill 
Point, which extends to the southward, and terminates about 3 of a mile to the north- 
ward of Sauset. From the shore over this bar to 3 fathoms water, the distance is 
240 to 25 fathoms, and the bar is from 100 to 140 fathoms wide, having over it 9, 10, 
and 11 feet; while between that and the shore are 3 and 34 fathoms. From the south 
end of the bar, along shore, to the entrance of Sandwich, is 3 fathoms, and the distance 
from 70 to 90 fathoms, sandy bottom, and regular soundings in approaching the land. 

On the south side of Sauset Island is a low rocky point, of 90 fathoms. At 3 of a 
mile off shore are 3 fathoms, and at the distance of 14 or 2 miles, 9 to 10 fathoms, 
muddy ground. Passing from Sandwich to Barnstaple, the flats run off shore 100 and 
180 fathoms. 

BarnstarLE Licur is fixed, and erected on a dwelling-house, over which it is 
elevated 16 feet. 


BARNSTAPLE HARBOUR.—To enter this harbour when coming from the 
northward, you must not approach nearer to the bar than 5 fathoms water, until the 
lighthouse on Sandy Neck bears §.W. 4 W., for a long dar stretches out from the 
pant full 3 miles in a north-easterly direction, on the eastern part of which is a buoy, 
ying in 2 fathoms water, the light bearing from the buoy N.E. 4 E., distant 3 miles. 
When up to this buoy, haul close round it, leaving it on your starboard side; then run 
about 2 cables’ length $.S.W., to clear the S.W. part of the bar, when steer S.W. by 
W. 3 W., 14 mile, or until the light bears $.W. by S., which will be the case when 
you are up to Yarmouth Flats: then steer direct for the light. Always be careful to 
make the above courses good, for the flood-tide generally sets strongly over the flats, 
and the ebb runs equally strong to the northward over the bar. Continue your course 
for the light, until within a cable’s length of the beach, and follow the shore round the 
point. There is safe anchorage inside, abreast of the light, with all winds; and with 
the light bearing from §.W. to N.E., you will have from 5 to 23 fathoms. 

Vessels drawing 8 feet water may, at high water, bring the light to bear 8.W. 3 W., 
and run directly for it. High water, full and change, at 11 hours. The tide rises 
10 feet; and there are 7 feet on the bar at low water. 
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From Cape Cod lighthouse the general tendency of the shore is 8. by E., about 
30 miles, to Cape Malabar, or the sandy point of Chatham. 

The Humane Society in America has furnished the following description of the 
coast hereabout, from Cape Cod to Cape Malabar, together with the places and huts 
erected by them for the preservation and relief of such mariners as may unfor- 
tunately be wrecked upon this part :— 
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“The curvature of the shore on the west side of Province Town and south of Race 
Point, is called Herring Cove, which is 3 miles in length. There is good anchoring- 
ground here; and vessels may ride safely in 4 or 5 fathoms of water, when the wind is 
from N.E. to S.E. 


“On Race Point stand about a dozen fishing-huts, containing fire-places and other 
conveniences. The distance from these huts to Province Town, which lies on Cape 
Cod Harbour, is 3 miles. The passage is over a sandy beach, without grass or any 
other vegetable growing on it, to woods, through which is a winding road to the town. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, for a stranger to find his way thither in the dark. 
The woods are so full of ponds and entangling swamps, that if the road was missed, 
paren iat would probably be the consequence of attempting to penetrate them in the 
night. 

cs Not far from Race Point commences a ridge, which extends to the head of Stout's 
Creek. With the face to the east, on the left hand of the ridge, is the sandy shore; on 
the right is a narrow sandy valley, beyond which is naked sand, reaching to the hills 
and woods of Province Town. This ridge is well covered with beach-grass, and appears 
to owe its existence to that vegetable. 


*Beach-grass, during the spring and summer, grows about 23 feet high. If sur- 
rounded by naked beach, the storms of autumn and winter heap up the sand on all 
sides, and cause it to rise nearly to the top of the plant. In the ensuing spring the 
grass sprouts anew, is again covered with sand in the winter, and thus a hill, or ridge 
continues to ascend, as long as there is a sufficient base to support it, or till the cir- 
cumscribing sand, being also covered with beach-grass, will no longer yield to the force 
of the winds. 


“On this ridge, half-way between Race Point and the head of Stout’s Creek, the 
trustees of the Humane Society have erected a hut. It stands a mile from Peaked Hill, 
a land-mark well known to seamen, and is about 23 miles from Race Point.’ Mariners 
cast away on this part of the coast will find a shelter here; and, in N.E. storms, should 
they strike to the leeward of it, and be unabled to turn their faces to the windward, by 
passing on to Race Point, they will soon come to the fishing-huts before mentioned. 


*‘ At the head of Stout’s Creek the trustees have built a second hut. Stout’s Creek 
is a small branch of East Harbour in Truro. Many years ago there was a body of 
salt-marsh on it: and it then deserved the name of a creek. But the marsh was long 
since destroyed; and the creek now scarcely exists, appearing only like a small de- 
pression in the sand, and being entirely dry at half-tide. The creek runs from N.W. 
to §.E., and is nearly parallel with the shore on the ocean, from which it is at no great 
distance. Not far from it the hills of Province Town terminate; and, should not the 
hut be found, by walking round the head of the creek, with the face to the west, the 
hills on the right hand, and keeping close to the shore on the harbour, in less than an 
hour the shipwrecked seaman would come to Province Town. 


“The Humane Society, several years ago, erected a hut at the head of Stout’s Creek. 
But it was built in an improper manner, having a chimney in it, and was placed on a 
spot where no beach-grass grew. The strong winds blew the sand from its foundation, 
and the weight of the chimney brought it to the ground; so that in January 1802, it 
was entirely demolished. This event took place about six weeks before the Brutus 
was cast away. Ifit had remained, it is probable that the whole of the unfortunate 
crew of that ship would have been saved, as they gained the shore a few rods only from 
the spot where the hut had stood. 


“The hut now erected stands on a place covered with beach-grass. To prevent any 
accident from happening to it, or to the other hut near Peaked Hill, the trustees have 
secured the attention of several gentlemen in the neighbourhood. Dr. Thaddeus 
Brown, and Captain Thomas Smalley, of Province Town, have engaged to inspect both 
huts, to see that they are supplied with straw or hay in the autumn, that the doors and 
windows are kept shut, and that repairs are made when necessary. The Rev. Mr. 
Damon, of ‘Truro, has also promised to visit the hut at Stout’s Creek twice or thrice a 
year; and the Rev. Mr. Whitman, of Wellfleet, distinguished through the country for 
a activity and benevolence, has undertaken, though remote from the place, the same 
charge. 

“From the head of Stout’s Creek to the termination of the salt-marsh, which lies on 
both sides, and at the head, of East Harbour River, the distance is about 3} miles. 
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A narrow beach separated this river from the ocean. It is not so regular a ridge as 
that before described, as there are on it one or two hills, which the neighbouring inha- 
bitants call islands. It may, without much difficulty, be crossed every where, except 
over these elevations. By these hills, even during the night, the beach may be distin- 
guished from those hereafter to be mentioned. It lies from N.W. to S.E., and is in 
most parts covered with beach-grass. The hills have a few shrubs on the declivities 
next the river. At the end of the marsh the beach subsides a little; and there is an 
easy passage into a valley, in which are situated two or three dwelling-houses. The 
first on the left hand, or south, is a few rods only from the ocean. 


“The shore which extends from this valley to Race Point, is unquestionably the part 
of the coast the most exposed to shipwrecks. A N.E. storm, the most violent and fatal 
to seamen, as it is frequenly accompanied with snow, blows directly on the land; 
a strong current sets along the shore; add to which, that ships, during the operation of 
such a storm, endeavour to work to the northward, that they may get into the bay. 
Should they be unable to weather Race Point, the wind drives them on shore, and a 
shipwreck is inevitable. Accordingly, the strand is every where covered with the frag- 
ments of vessels. Huts, therefore, placed within a mile of each other, have been thought 
necessary by many judicious persons. ‘To this opinion the trustees are disposed to pay 
due respect; and hereafter, if the funds of the society increase, new huts will be built 
here for the relief of the unfortunate. 

“From the valley above mentioned the land rises, and less than a mile from it the 
high land commences. On the first elevated spot (the Clay Ponds,) stands the light- 
house. The shore here turns to the south; and the high land extends to the table-land 
of Eastham. The high land approaches the ocean with steep and lofty banks, which it 
is extremely difficult to climb, especially in a storm. In violent tempests, during very 
high tides, the sea breaks against the foot of them, rendering it then unsafe to walk on 
the strand, which lies between them and the ocean. Should the seaman succeed in his 
attempt to ascend them, he must forbear to penetrate into the country, as houses are 
generally so remote, that they would escape his research during the night; he must pass 
on to the valleys, by which the banks are intersected. ‘These valleys, which the inha- 
bitants call hollows, run at right angles with the shore; and in the middle, or lowest 
part of them, a road leads from the dwelling-houses to the sea. 

“The first of these valleys is Dyer’s Hollow, 14 mile south of the lighthouse. It is a 
wide opening, being upwards of 500 fathoms broad from summit to summit. In it 
stands a dwelling-house, + of a mile from the beach. 


“ At 14 mile south of Dyer’s Hollow is a second valley, called Hardin’s Hollow. At 
the entrance of this valley the sand has gathered, so that at present a little climbing is 
necessary. Passing over several fences, and taking heed not to enter the wood on the 
right hand, at the distance of ? of a mile a house is to be found. ‘This house stands on 
the south side of the road; and, not far from it, on the south, is Pamet River, which 
runs from east to west through a body of salt-marsh. 


“The third valley, $ a mile south of Hardin’s Hollow, is the head of Pamet Hollow. 
It may with ease be distinguished from the other hollows mentioned, as it is a wide 
opening, and leads immediately over a beach to the salt-marsh, at the head of Pamet 
River. In the midst of the hollow the sand has been raised by a brush fence, carried 
across it from north to south. This must be passed, and the shipwrecked mariner will 
soon come to a fence which separates what is called the road from the marsh. If he 
turns to the left hand or south, at the distance of + of a mile, he will discover a house. 
Tf he turns to the right hand, at the distance of 4 mile, he will find the house which is 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 

_ The fourth opening, 2 of a mile south of the head of Pamet, is Brush Valley. This 

hollow is narrow, and climbing is necessary. Entering it, and inclining to the right, 
= of a mile will bring seamen to the house, which is situated at the head of Pamet. By 
proceeding straight forward, and passing over rising ground, another house may be 
discovered, but with more difficulty. 

“These three hollows, lying near together, serve to designate each other. Either of 
them may be used, but head of Pamet Hollow is the safest. 

* South of Brush Valley, at the distance of 3 miles, there isa fifth opening, called 
Newcomb’s Hollow, east of the head of Herring River, in Wellfleet. This valley is + of 
a mile wide. On the north side of it, near the shore, stands a fishing hut. 
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“ Between the two last valleys the bank is very high and steep. From the edge of it, 
west, there is a strip of sand, 100 yards in breadth; then succeeds low brushwood 
4 of a mile wide, and almost impassable; after which comes a thick, perplexing forest, 
in which not a house is to be discovered. Seamen, therefore, though the distance be- 
tween these two valleys is great, must not attempt to enter the wood, as, in a snow- 
storm, they would undoubtedly perish. ‘This place, so formidable in description, will, 
however, lose somewhat of its terror, when it is observed, that no instance of a ship- 
wreck on this part of the coast is recollected by the oldest inhabitants of Wellfleet. 


“ At 3 a mile south of Newcomb’s Hollow is the sixth valley, called Pearce’s Hollow. 
It is a small valley. A house stands at the distance of little more than } of a mile from 
the beach, W. by S. 


“‘ The seventh valley is Cohoon’s Hollow, 4 a mile south of Pearce’s Hollow. It is 
not very wide. West from the entrance, several houses may be found at the distance 
ofa mile. This hollow lies E. by N. from Wellfleet Meeting-house. 


“ At 2 miles south of Cohoon’s Hollow, the eighth valley, is Snow’s Hollow. It is 
smaller than the last. West from the shore, at the distance of 4 of a mile, is the county 
road, which goes round the head of Blackfish Creek. Passing through this valley to 
the fence, which separates the road from the upland and marsh at the head of the creek, 
a house will immediately be found, by turning to the right hand, or north. There are 
houses on the left, but more remote. 


“The high land gradually subsides here, and 14 mile south, terminates at the ninth 
valley, called Fresh Brook Hollow, in which a house is to be found, a mile from the 
shore, west. 


“The tenth, 2} miles south from Fresh Brook Hollow, is Plum Valley, about 300 
yards wide. West is a house, ? of a mile distant. 


‘Between these two valleys is the table-land. 
“After this there is no hollow of importance to Cape Malabar. 


“From Fresh Brook Hollow to the commencement of Nauset Beach, the bank next the 
ocean is about 60 feet high. ‘There are houses scattered over the plain open country ; 
but none of them are nearer than a mile to the shore. In a storm of wind and rain, 
they might be discerned by day-light; but in a snow-storm, which rages here with 
excessive fury, it would be almost impossible to discover them either by night or day. 

“Not far from this shore, south, the trustees have erected a third hut, on Nauset 
Beach.* Nauset Beach begins in latitude 41° 51’, and extends south to latitude 41° 41’. 
It is divided into two parts, by a breach which the ocean has made through it. This 
breach is the mouth of Nauset, or Stage Harbour; and, from the opening, the breach 
extends north, 2} miles, till it joins the main land. It is about a furlong wide, and 
forms Nauset Harbour, which is of little value, its entrance being obstructed by a bar. 
This northern part of the breach may be distinguished from the southern part by its 
being of a less regular form: storms have made frequent irruptions through the ridge, 
on which beach-grass grows. On an elevated part of the breach stands the hut, about 
14 mile north of the mouth of Nauset Harbour. Eastham Meeting-house lies from it 
W.S.W., distant 1} mile. The Meeting-house is without a steeple; but it may be dis- 
tinguished from the dwelling-houses near it by its situation, which is between two small 
groves of locusts, one gn the south and one on the north; that on the south being three 
times as long as the other. About 1} mile from the hut, W. by N., appear the top and — 
arms of a windmill. ‘The Rev. Mr. Shaw and Elisha Mayo, Esq., of Eastham, have 
engaged to inspect this building. ; 

“ The southern part of Nauset Beach, most commonly called Chatham Beach, and by 
a few persons Potanumaqunt Beach, begins at the mouth of Nauset Harbour ‘and ex- 
tends 8 or 9 miles south to the mouth of Chatham Harbour. It is about 130 fathoms 
wide. A regular well-formed ridge, which, in the most elevated part of it, is 40 feet 
high, runs the whole length of it; and, with the exception of a few spots, is covered with 
beach-grass. This beach forms the barrier of Chatham Harbour, which, from Strong 
Island, north, receives the name of Pleasant Bay. A mile south of the entrance of 
Nauset Harbour it joins the main land of Orleans, except in very high tides, when the 
sea flows from the north-eastern arm of Pleasant Bay into the harbour of N auset, com- 


* On Nauset Beach three lighthouses have been erected, 150 feet apart. 
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pletely insulating the beach. By those who are acquainted with the shallow, it may 
be safely forded at any time; but strangers must not venture to pass it when covered 
with water, as below the channel is 7 feet deep. On this beach, about half-way between 
the entrances of Nauset and Chatham Harbours, the trustees have erected a fourth hut. 
The spot selected is a narrow part of the beach. On the west, the water adjoining it is 
called Bass Hole. Salt Marsh is north and south of it next the beach, but is here in- 
terrupted. Orleans Meeting-house lies from it N.W. The Meeting-house is without a 
steeple, and is not seen; but it is very near a windmill placed on an elevated ground, 
a conspicuous object to seamen coming on the coast. It may be necessary to add, that 
there are three windmills in Orleans, forming a semi-circle; that the mill referred to 
is on the right hand, or N.E. point, and that the mill in the middle point of the semi- 
circle stands on still higher ground. The Meeting-house of Chatham is situated from 
it S.W. This Meeting-house is also without a steeple, and is concealed by Great Hill, 
a noted land-mark. The hill appears with two summits, which are + of a mile apart. 
The hut lies east from Sampson’s Island, in Pleasant Bay. Timothy Bascom, Esq., of 
Orleans, has undertaken to inspect this hut. 

“Lest seamen should miss this hut, by striking to the leeward of it, the trustees have 
erected another on the same beach. It stands a mile north of the mouth of Chatham 
Harbour, east of the Meeting-house, and opposite to the town. 

“ Another spot on the same beach would be a proper situation for a hut. It is north 
of the fourth hut, and east of the middle of Pocket Island. The highest part of the 
ridge is near it, south. A break in the ridge, over which the sea appears sometimes to 
have flowed, divides this high part from the northern portion of the beach. 

“On the beach of Cape Malabar, or the sandy point of Chatham, the trustees have 
built a sixth hut. This beach stretches from Chatham, 10 miles into the sea, towards 
Nantucket, and is from } to 3 of a mile in breadth. It is continually gaining south; 
above 3 miles have been added to it during the past 50 years. On the east side of the 
beach is a curve in the shore, called Stewart’s Bend, where vessels may anchor with 
safety, in 3 or 4 fathoms of water, when the wind blows from N. to S.W. North of the 
Bend there are several bars and shoals. A little below the middle of the beach, on the 
west side, is Wreck Cove, which is navigable for boats only. The hut stands 200 yards 
from the ocean, S.E. from the entrance of Wreck Cove, $ a mile. Between the mouth of 
the cove and hut is Stewart’s Knoll, an elevated part of the beach. The distance of the 
hut from the commencement of the beach is 6 miles, and from its termination 4. Great 
Hill, in Chatham, bears N. by W., distant 6 miles, and the south end of Morris Island, 
which is on the west side of the beach, N. by E., distant 4 miles. Richard Sears, Esq., 
of Chatham, has engaged to visit the two last-mentioned huts. 

‘At 2 miles below the sixth hut is a fishing-house, built of thatch, in the form of a 
wigwam. It stands on the west side of the beach, } of a mile from the ocean. Annu- 
ally, in September, it is renewed, and generally remains in tolerable preservation during 
the winter. 

“Another spot, a few rods from the sea, 4 miles south from the commencement of 
the beach, and $ a mile north of the head of Wreck Cove, would be a proper situation 
for a hut. A little south of this spot, in storms and very high tides, the sea breaks over 
from the ocean into Wreck Cove. 

“Cape Malabar Beach may be distinguished from the two beaches before described, 
not only by its greater breadth, but also by its being of a less regular form. It is not 
so well covered with grass as Chatham Beach. From Stewart’s Knoll, south, to the 
extremity, it is lowest in the middle. In this valley, and in other places, fresh water 
may be obtained by digging 2 feet into the sand. The same thing is true of Nauset . 
and Chatham Beaches. 

“The six huts, the situations of which have thus been pointed out, are all of one size 
and shape. Each hut stands on piles, is 8 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 7 feet high: 
a sliding door is on the south, a sliding shutter on the west, and a pole, rising 15 feet 
above the top of the building, on the east. Within it is supplied with straw or hay, 
and is farther accommodated with a bench. 

“The whole of the coast from Cape Cod to Cape Malabar, is sandy, and free from 
rocks. Along the shore, at the distance of $ mile, is a bar, which is called the Outer 
Bar, because there are smaller bars within it, perpetually varying. ‘This Outer Bar is 
separated into many parts by guzzles, or small channels. It extends to Chatham; and, 
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as it proceeds southward, gradually approaches the shore, and becomes more shallow. 
Its general depth at high water is 2 fathoms, and 3 fathoms over the guzzles; and its 
least distance from the shore is about a furlong. Off the mouth of Chatham Harbour 
there are bars which reach 3 of a mile; and off the entrance of Nauset Harbour the bars 
extend $a mile. Large heavy ships strike on the Outer Bar, even at high water, and 
their fragments only reach the shore; but smaller vessels pass over it at full sea; and 
when they touch at low water, they beat over it, as the tide rises, and soon come to the 
land. Ifa vessel is cast away at low water, it ought to be left with as much expedition 
as possible; because the fury of the waves is then checked, in some measure, by the 
bar; and because the vessel is generally broken to pieces with the rising flood. But sea- 
men, shipwrecked at full sea, ought to remain on board till nearly low water; for the 
vessel does not then break to pieces; and, by attempting to reach the land before the 
tide ebbs away, they are in great danger of being drowned. On this subject there is 
one opinion only among judicious mariners. It may be necessary, however, to remind 
them of a truth, of which they have full conviction, but which, amidst the agitation and 
terrors of a storm, they too frequently forget.” 


NAUSET BEACH LIGHTS.—On Nauset Beach three lighthouses have been 
erected; they are 150 feet apart. The northernmost is in latitude 41° 51’ 40” north. 


CHATHAM LIGHTS are situated on the S.E. part of the peninsula of Cape Cod, 
about 7 leagues to the southward of Cape Cod light. They are two fixed lights, on 
James’s Head, 70 feet above the level of the sea; they are only of use in running over 
the shoals, as the beach has made out 2 or 3 miles since they were erected. Its harbour 
is convenient for the fishery, in which they have usually 40 vessels employed; and con- 
tains 20 feet at low water. 


MONOMY POINT LIGHT.—There is also a fixed light on the sandy point of 
Monomy, the southern extreme point of Cape Cod peninsula, about 8 miles to the 
southward of the Chatham lights. The light is elevated 25 feet above the level of 
the sea. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BANKS SITUATED BETWEEN CAPE SABLE 
AND THE PENINSULA OF CAPE COD. 


Brrore we conclude this section, it may be useful and proper to notice and des- 
cribe, as well as our information will admit, the sand-banks and soundings which the 
mariner navigating this part of the coast of America, situated between Cape Sable and 
Cape Cod, will, in all probability, fall in with in this passage. These are Cashes Ledge, 
Jeffery’s Bank, and St. George’s Bank. : 


_ CASHES LEDGE is situated directly opposite to Massachusetts Bay, and in a right 
line between Machias Bay and Cape Cod; it was carefully examined by the master of 
H1.M. sloop the Beaver, by whom we are furnished with the following description :— 


‘“T took my departure from Thatcher’s Island to the eastward of Cape Anne; the 
island bore from me north, distant 3 miles: from this bearing I steered E. 3 N., 65 miles, 
with a fair wind, and fell in with the north part of the bank where Cashes Ledge is, 
about 2 leagues to the northward of the shoal, in 60 fathoms, hard black clay. This 
bank lies north and south, 7 leagues, and east and west, 2 leagues; and in the centre 
of the bank is the shoalest ground. Its length and breadth are about 4 a mile; there 
are on it, in some parts, 10 fathoms, in others only 44, all exceedingly rocky. In the 
length of a boat you will have from 10 to 44 fathoms, and there are 17 fathoms within 
a cable’s length of the shoal, which gradually deepens as you stand from it, all over the 
bank to 90 fathoms; at this sounding you are on the edge of the bank. You will, in 
general, have upon the bank, oazy and sandy bottom, with black stones and broken 
shells, till you get in 25 or 30 fathoms; it then becomes rocky. The current sets ex- 
ceeding strong and irregular; in less than an hour it will run all round the compass. 
All ships and vessels should endeavour to steer clear of this shoal, for I am persuaded, 
that in a fresh gale of wind they must strike; if not, the sea will run so as to founder 
them. By four days’ observation, the weather being exceedingly clear, found the shoal 
to lie in latitude 43° 1’ north, and longitude 69° 6’ west. On its shoalest part there 
are only 12 feet water.” 
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Another navigator, the master of the Argonaut, has since confirmed the above extent 
of the bank, north and south, and states, that its shoalest part is near the centre, but 
allows it to extend only } of a mile each way. “This ledge (he observes) bears from 
Cape Anne E. 3 N., distant 24 leagues, and lies in the latitude and longitude just 
given;” adding, that “ You will have on this part from 10 to 4 fathoms, very irregular 
soundings, and all rocky bottom. The current shifts all round the compass every hour, 
and generally runs at the rate 2 miles an hour.” 


The following account of Cashes Ledge is given in the “ American Coast Pilot.”— 
“ Casures Leper, which is dangerous.—The position or extent of this shoal is not 
accurately determined. It was recently searched for by Captain Owen, RN., three 
times, but without success. From the best information we can get, we give the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Kast by compass, 17 or 18 leagues from Thatcher’s Island, you get soundings upon 
the Fippanies, a bank of 8 or 10 leagues in extent from north to south, and about 6 miles 
wide in the centre of the northern end; on the southern end it is 2 to 24 miles wide. 
The depth varies from 27 to 46 fathoms, shelly and pebbles. 


“From the eastern edge of the Fippanies, east, 4 or 5 leagues, will bring you upon 
Cashes, on the shoal ground, which is upon the eastern edge of the bank, and is a flat 
white rock, of from 200 to 300 feet in extent; upon this rock are 4 fathoms water. 


* South of the tlat rock there is a gully, of 90 fathoms water, which runs in upon the 
bank in a south-westerly direction; upon the south side of this gully, 3 miles south of 
the flat rock, there is a shoal, of 7 fathoms, from which the soundings run suddenly 
to 15 and 30 fathoms on all sides, except the east, where it deepens suddenly to 80 
fathoms. 

“N. by W., 9 miles from the flat rock, there is another shoal, of 14 fathoms; between 
this and the flat rock there are from 10 to 35 fathoms, rocky bottom, on which there is 
kelp 45 feet in length; on the flat rock there is none. 

“The above bearings and distances place the shoal or flat rock in 69° 3’ west longi- 
tude, and 42° 44’ north latitude. (The old position is latitude 43° 4’ north, and 
longitude 69° 11’ west.)” 


Another account, from the recent U. S. Coast Survey, 1849; extracted from the 
“ Nautical Magazine,” vol. xviii., p. 432. 

“Casnes Lepax.—Report from Lieut. Com. Cuartes H. Davis, U.S.N., dated 
June 12th, 1849, giving the particulars of his recent determination of the position of 
Cashes Ledges, off the coast of New England. 


“The determination of Lieut. Com. Davis places Ammen’s Roch of Cashes Ledge in 
latitude 42° 56’ north, and longitude 68° 51’ 30” west. As this differs nearly 12 miles 
in latitude and 12 miles in longitude from the last previous determinations, this offical 
report is of the greatest importance to navigators. 

“ The U. S. Steamer Bib, employed on this survey, remained at anchor on the rock 
24 hours, during which time the boats were employed in repeated examinations of the 
surface of the rock. The sea was smooth, the wind west, the weather perfectly clear, 
and the southern and western horizon well defined. The latitude was observed— 
Ist, by the meridian altitude of the moon by three observers, agreeing within } a 
minute; 2nd, by a meridian observation of the sun, with four sextants, agreeing within 
a mile. The longitude was determined by three chronometers, from Messrs. William 
Bond & Son, which were proved to have gone correctly. 

“ The least water on this rock is 26 feet, although a less depth has been reported by 
the fishermen. The extent of the rock having 10 or less fathoms upon it, is about $a 
mile in a N.W. by W. and S.E. by E. direction, and very narrow; it is surrounded 
by deep water at a short distance, particularly on the $.E. side, where the depth sud- 
denly increases to 60 fathoms. 

“ Note.—This rock has been named Ammen’s Rock, in compliment to the officer who 
discovered it.” 


JEFFERY’S BANK.—This is an extensive deep-water bank, of 30,40, 50, and 60 
fathoms, 16 leagues in length N.E. and S.W., and 3 leagues in breadth; it is generally 
represented in the charts as commencing close to the southward of Mount Desert Rock, 
and extending to about the longitude of 68° 45’ west. Outside of ae bank the water 
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deepens to 70 and 80 fathoms, and between it and the shores of America are 100, 70, 
60, and 55 fathoms; on or about it there is no danger whatever. 

ST. GEORGE’S BANK.—This bank was very little known until it was regularly 
surveyed in 1821, by the United States schooner Science, and the sloop Orbit, under 
the orders of Captain Isaac Hall. The following description is a copy of his report. 

“There are properly four shoals on St. George's Bank; the whole of them are included 
between the latitudes of 41° 34’ north and 41° 53’ 30” north, and longitudes 67° 18’ 
west and 67° 59’ west. Between them are from 15 to 35 fathoms of water. 


“The largest, and on which is the greatest danger, is the most southerly and westerly. 
It is somewhat triangular, with a long and narrow spit running out from the S.E. 
angle. The S.E. point isin latitude 41° 34’ north, and longitude 67° 40’ west. The west 
point is in 41° 42’, and longitude 67° 59’. The N.E. point is in latitude 41° 48’ north, 
and longitude 67° 47’ west. The eastern side of this shoal, although somewhat irre- 
gular, runs nearly §.S.E. and N.N.W., having on it from 3 feet to 9 fathoms at com- 
mon low water; this appears to be what is commonly called the Malabar Bank; it is 
composed of a great number of sand spits, very narrow, so that the width of a narrow 

‘vessel will make several fathoms difference in the depth of water. The general range 
of the spits is from south-east to north-west. As there are no rocks, they are conse- 
quently liable to change, in some measure, their position and ranges. On their eastern 
edge, even in calm weather, unless it be either high or low water, the tides run with 
great rapidity, and form considerable breakers, when setting to the westward. ‘This is 
accounted for by a knowledge of the fact, that directly on the edge of this shoal there 
is from 12 to 16 fathoms of water, so that the edge forms a sort of dam, stopping the 
force of the flood-tide, and over which the ebb falls down. 

“‘ When there was any considerable wind, we observed, that the breakers were higher 
within the edge to the westward, than on the edge; and I have no doubt (says Captain 
Isaac Hall) that the water there was still shoaler, and that we should have seen the 
sand had it not been for the heavy sea. ‘he breakers were such, unless it was en- 
tirely calm, that it was impossible to go among them with boats; nor was it considered 
safe to attempt with vessels. For besides the danger of striking on the hard sand spits, 
the vessels would have been liable to have been filled by the breakers. Even on the 
eastern edge, and at nearly slack water, the vessels were, at times, nearly covered with 
them. It was therefore not thought necessary to attempt it, as the object of the survey, 
to ascertain if there was danger on the shoals, and the situation and extent of this dan- 
ger, could be accomplished without the risk. “Had not the sea been very smooth, and 
at high water, we should not have been able to have gotten on where we found onl 
3 feet, when reduced to low water. The prevailing wind was to the eastward; eee 
have no doubt that this place would have been bare, with any continuance of an off- 
shore wind.* I think there are no rocks about the shoals. We had one cast on the 
S.W. side, which indicated rocky bottom, in 15 fathoms; but I believe it to have been 
some sharp stone that the lead struck upon. 

“The centre of the northern shoal is in latitude 41° 53’ 30’ north, and longitude 
67° 43’ west. It extends east and west, about 4 miles; the shoalest part, having 
6 fathoms, is very narrow, and composed of hard sand; but there is not more than 
12 fathoms of water for 3 miles to the southward of the above latitude. On the north 
side, at 2 cables’ length from the shoal, the sloop dropped into 33 fathoms. The 
breakers on this shoal are very heavy; and when there should be a sufficient sea to 
endanger a vessel, they might be seen some miles, and heard at a considerable distance; 
and as the shoalest part is not more than a cable’s length inside, and no danger near it, 
a vessel might avoid it. 

“ To the eastward of the last-mentioned shoal, in latitude 41° 51’ north, and longi- 
tude 67° 26’ west, is another small shoal, with 8 fathoms water, having, however, 
considerable breakers. There are but 17 fathoms for 3 miles to the northward of it; 
but very near to the eastward are 31 fathoms, and from 20 to 30 fathoms to the south 
and west. 

“The centre of the east shoal is in latitude 41° 47’, and longitude 67° 19’. It is 
about 2 miles long from east to west, and has 7 fathoms water. To the southward 


* This tends to confirm the assertion made by the Cape Cod fishermen, that part of the shoal 
has been seen quite dry, with sea-gulls sitting upon it. 
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there are but 17 fathoms for 2 miles; but in other directions there are from 20 to 
30 fathoms. 

“The above shoals, I am confident, are all which are on St. George’s Bank; their 
positions and sizes may be relied on, as well as the soundings which I have laid down; 
they were ascertained by a vast number of celestial observations, taken with good and 
well-adjusted instruments, on board the two vessels, and very carefully and faithfully 
calculated. The rates of the chronometers were found by a transit instrument pre- 
viously to sailing from Boston, and after our return; and all our observations recal- 
culated for the small variation that appeared. 


“‘ At anchor, in different places and on different days, we determined the set and 
strength of the tides, and, as nearly as possible, their rise and fall. The rise of them is 
from 1 to 13 fathom. They set round the compass every tide, setting S.E. every full 
moon, and running from 1 to 4 knots per hour, at a mile’s distance from the breakers. 
The mean rate is, however, materially varied by the winds. They set strongest at 
W.S.W. and E.N.E., and which is, undoubtedly, the strength of the flood and ebb. 
From these causes and variety in the tides, arises a principal danger in approaching the 
shoals. When under-way about the shoals, in a few hours’ time we found ourselves 
drifted far out of our reckonings; and to ascertain our situations, when both vessels 
were under-way, we took continued observations for the longitude by the chronometers, 
and, at the same time, double altitudes for the latitudes; which latter were calculated 
by Brosius’s new and certain method. By allowing for the set of tides, as ascertained at 
anchor, the observations and reckonings agreed very nearly; so that the latitudes and 
longitudes of every place may be considered as certain. Should, therefore, any vessel 
fall in with these shoals, a knowledge of the course and strength of the tides will prove 
of the greatest importance; and they can, by the preceding facts, be calculated for any 
day and hour. 

“In proceeding from Cape Cod to the shoals, at 5 leagues from the light, there are 
86 fathoms, muddy bottom. The water gradually deepens to 133 fathoms, and then 
decreases towards the shoals. In latitude 41° 51’ north, and longitude 68° 11/ west, 
there are 90 fathoms; in latitude 41° 50’ and longitude 68° 3’, there are 49 fathoms, 
sand and gravel, on the western edge of the bank; the water then shoals fast; to the 
northward of the shoal, in latitude 41° 59’, and longitude 67° 52’, on the south side of the 
north channel, there are 60 fathoms, soft mud; in latitude 42° 12’, and longitude 67°51’, 
there are 102 fathoms; in latitude 42° 10’, and longitude 67° 18’, there is no ground at 
175 fathoms. To the eastward we did not ascertain the extent of the bank. At2 miles 
southward of the §.E. point of the shoals, there are from 20 to 26 fathoms, which sound- 
ings continue 20 miles to the southward and westward. 


“The bottom on the bank, so far as we examined it, is of such a narrow character, 
that it is difficult for a vessel to ascertain her situation by it; we often found a great 
variety of soundings, in a very short distance, such as sand of various colours, and 
differently mixed, coarse and fine gravel, pebbles of various colours, stone, sponge, and 
shells. Notwithstanding this variety, some general character of the soundings may be 
useful. The mariner, therefore, will find, to the westward of the shoals, and at some 
distance from them, the bottom to be coarse sand and gravel of all colours; to the N.W., 
a mixture of white, black, and yellow sand; to the north, black and white sand; to the 
N.E., chiefly gravel and pebbles; to the east, fine white and yellow sand; and in lati- 
tude 41° 57’ north, and longitude 66° 40’ west, some white moss; to the S.E. fine white 
and yellow sand, and to the south, generally white sand. 


“ As the shoals are approached, in whatever direction, the soundings become coarse, 
and are frequently mixed with shells of different kinds. Near the shoal much of the 
bottom is pebbles; and to the east of the largest and most dangerous shoal, there are 
stones the size of hens’ eggs, with moss and sponge on some of them. 

“ Near the S.E. point is from 15 to 20 fathoms; a prevailing character of the sound- 
ings is green shells, chiefly of the species called sea-eggs. If a vessel be far enough south 
to avoid danger, she will have no shells. ” 

“The reports that rocks have been discovered on these shoals are undoubtedly incor- 
rect; at the western part of the bank we saw, in strong tide rips, large quantities of 
kelp and sea-weeds, which, at a distance, had the appearance of rocks, but on sounding 
we found good water and a regular and clear bottom. 
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“ Tt will be seen, by the bottom, that the holding ground is not good; but the vessels 
employed in the survey, by having a long scope of cable, frequently rode out a con- 
siderable gale of wind for 22 hours, on the east side of the main shoal, and also to the 
windward of it; the sea breaking very high at the time, we being in 10 fathoms water. 

‘“‘It may be worthy of remark, that at one cast of the lead, on examining the arming, 
I found one-third black sand, one-third white sand, and one-third green shells, in as 
distinct dimensions as they could be drawn.” 

Since this survey, in 1821, the shoal has been surveyed by Captain Charles Wilkes, 
and others, in the U.S. brig Porpoise, in the year 1837, and from this report the follow- 
ing is taken. 

“The shoalest water found on any part of the bank was 2} fathoms, or 15 feet, re- 
duced to low water; and this is only to be found in two small places, viz.: in latitude 
41° 40/13” north, longitude 67° 44’ 10” west, and latitude 41° 40’ 33” north, longi- 
tude 67° 44’ 30’ west. The whole of the shoal is composed of hard sand spits; fine 
sand on the shoalest places, and coarser as the water deepens, until it becomes large 
pebbles without sand. 

“The rise and fall of tide is 7 feet, extremely regular, the first part of the flood set- 
ting N.N.W., the latter part N. by E., and ebb 8.8.E. and 8. by W. The flood runs 
4} thas the ebb 53 hours; greatest velocity 258 of a mile; from 4 an hour to 2 hours 
in changing, going round with the sun from north by way of east. ‘The wind has but 
little effect on the velocity. High water, full and change, at 10h. 30m. Variation 
8° 15’, westerly.” 

“LITTLE GEORGE’S BANK, having only 5 fathoms, and which breaks in heavy 
weather. It is in latitude 41° 11’ north, and about longitude 68° west, being about 
S.W. by S. from the great shoal of George’s Bank. ‘The fishermen have given it the 
above name. 

“A bank, which is called upon the chart, ‘‘ Clark’s Bank,” has been discovered inside of 
George’s Shoal, and 10 fathoms water have been found upon it, in latitude 41° 34’ 
north, longitude 69° 15’ west. 

“Nors.—In coming from the southward for George’s Bank, you will get soundings in 
latitude 40° 4’ north, if on the 8.S.W. part of the bank. Should you not get sound- 
ings in latitude 40° 30’ north, you may be certain you are to the eastward of the shoal, 
when you must direct your course accordingly to clear it; when your first soundings 
will be in 75 to 60 fathoms. When steering to the northward, you will shoal your 
water gradually to 20 fathoms, when you will be in latitude 41° 20’ north, which depth 
of water you will have 10 or 12 leagues distant, either east or west.”—American Coast 
Pilot. 


V.—THE COAST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


FROM NANTUCKET ISLAND TO PHILADELPHIA, INCLUDING 
LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


Description of Nantucket Istanp and Marrua’s Vineyarp; with the Shoals and 
Islands adjacent.—This will comprehend all the navigation between Monomy Point on 
the east, and Buzzard’s Bay on the west; the southern boundaries of which are the 
islands of Nantucket, Tuckanuck, Moskeget, Chapquidock, and Martha’s Vineyard, 
an extent of full 16 leagues; these being all connected, or nearly so, by numerous shoal 
grounds. The channel between these and the main, the eastern entrance to which is 8 or 
9 miles broad, is also studded with various other rips and shoals, which are scattered 
throughout, and render its navigation extremely difficult. Other shoals and dangers are — 
situated to the east, S.E., and south of Sancotty Head, on the outside of Nantucket 
Island, which will be described hereafter. 

To facilitate the navigation of the inner passages, which are commonly called the 
Sound, numerous lighthouses have been erected. The first of these is on the N.E. side 
of the channel, and situated on Monomy Point this is a fixed light. About 11 miles 
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W.N.W. ? W. from the Monomy light is another, erected upon Point Gammon, at 
Hyannes Harbour, which exhibits a fixed light at 70 feet above the level of the sea; 
and at the entrance of Bass River is a beacon. In 1828 a lighthouse was also placed 
upon Nobsque Point, near Wood's Hole, to the south-westward of the town of Falmouth ; 
it is situated on the eastern extreme point of the passage, and shows a brilliant fixed 
light; there are also two other lighthouses on the northern side of the channel: one at 
Tarpaulin Cove, the other at Cuttehunk, the westernmost of the Elizabeth Islands; 
both these show fixed lights. On Nantucket Island are three lights; that on the N.E. 
or Sandy Point is a fixed light, elevated 70 feet above the level of the sea; that on 
Brant’s Point exhibits a fixed light; the inner light is from a small pyramidal building 
on the south side of the harbour, standing on high ground, some distance from the shore, 
and also contains a fixed light: these are both harbour-lights. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND is about 13 miles in length; its two extreme points incline 
to the westward, and form a kind of bight between them. Between the west end of 
Nantucket and the east end of Martha’s Vineyard, are the lesser islands of Moskeget, 
Tuckanuck, and Chapquidock, all of which are surrounded with shoals. To the west- 
ward of Moskeget is a swashway of 24 and 3 fathoms, leading to Cape Poge, the north- 
ern point of Chapquidock; and to the N.N.E. of Tuckanuck is a spit of sand, which 
runs out from the island 6 miles ; between the Tuckanuck Shoal and Horseshoe a light- 
vessel is stationed: at present she is moored midway between them. The lighthouse 
upon Cape Poge, the northern point of Chapquidock, is a very conspicuous object; the 
lantern contains a fixed light, elevated 55 feet above the level of the sea. Between 
Chapquidock and Martha’s Vineyard is a narrow channel leading to Edgar Town; here 
a new lighthouse has been erected: it is situated upon the pier at the west side of the 
entrance, and exhibits a fixed light, bearing W.S.W., 33 miles from Cape Poge. This 
“ harbour-light, and principally intended to direct vessels into Edgar Town 

arbour. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD is about 6 leagues in length from east to west, and nearly 
8 miles north and south; we have already described the light at Edgar Town Harbour: 
there is also a fixed light on the Western Chop, at the entrance of Holmes Hole, a place of 
much resort by vessels going to or from Boston, and also as a retreat during winter. Here 
is a post-office, where a regular mail is made up twice a-week for Boston, &c., and con- 
veyed in a passage-boat across the channel to Falmouth, whence travellers may obtain 
a speedy accommodation to the interior of the country. Martha’s Vineyard, like Nan- 
tucket, is a great nursery for seamen, and supplies pilots for the two sounds, as well as 
all the ports in their vicinity; in stormy weather they are at sea, and board your vessel 
with uncommon dexterity, seldom failing to conduct ee safely to your destined harbour. 
Gay Head, which is the western extremity of Martha’s Vineyard, has a lighthouse, the 
lantern of which is elevated 150 feet above the level of high water mark; it exhibits a 
revolving light; this will effectually distinguish it from all the adjacent lights, more 
particularly that on Cape Poge, which is visible all across the island. 


Tus SOUTHERN SHOALS or NANTUCKET lie to the south and south-east- 
ward of the island, and have hitherto been the dread of mariners, and the fatal cause 
of many wrecks. ‘These shoals were in former charts laid down very erroneously; but 
by a survey undertaken by Capt. Colesworthy, at the expense of Mr. Edward Blunt, 
of New York, has set all doubts about their real situation at rest. By this gentle- 
man’s observations, Nantucket Southern Shoal lies in latitude 41° 4’ north, and longi- 
tupe 69° 56’ west. 

This dangerous shoal bears from Sancotty Head S. by E., distant 4 leagues. It is 
composed of hard white sand, over which the sea breaks in the most tremendous man- 
ner, having on it in many places only 3 feet; and the tide meeting it obliquely, passes 
over it in different directions. The course of the tide is N.E. and §.W., beginning to 
run §.W. at 10 o’clock, full moon, and continues in that direction about 7 hours: it 
extends from east to west about a mile, and is in breadth 2 cables’ length. It often 
breaks in 5 fathoms on the east and west ends of the shoal; the rip which extends from 
its west end has about 7 fathoms water on it. The tides run round the compass in 
123 hours; but the southern tide has the longest duration, and runs strongest. All 
who pass near the South Shoal should, for their own safety, pay particular attention to 
the tides, sometimes the current carrying them over the bottom with a greater velocity 
than the vessel moves through the water. 
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NEW SOUTH SHOAL.—From the “ American Coast Pilot.”—“ This dangerous 
shoal was discovered and surveyed by Lieut. Charles H. Davis, U.S. Coast Survey. 
It has on it only 8 feet in places, and bears from the middle of the Old Shoal from 
S. 3° 28’ W. to S. 16° 42’ E., by compass, distant 634; miles. It is 2;% miles long from 
east to west; and its greatest breadth, from north to south, 7% of a mile. 


“Between it and the Old Shoal there are from 4 to 18 fathoms water; but to the 
north and east there are ridges of only 20 to 24 feet water, to the extent of about 
3 miles from the new shoals. Lieut. Davis states, that deep water intervenes between 
these ridges, and the soundings on the ridges were very irregular. 


“The tide rip showed that two, and perhaps three, lines of shoal ground are near 
each other, in parallel directions. The latitude of the centre of the New Shoal is 
40° 57’ 50” north, longitude 69° 51’ 40’ west, and bears from Sancotty Head S.S.W., 
194 miles. 

“Tum TIDEs set regularly round the compass, the main body of the flood running 
to the eastward, and the ebb to the westward, varying north and south of east and west; 
but the flood begins to turn to the southward, passing round to west, and the ebb to 
the northward, passing round to east, about 1} hour before the principal set and strength 
are attained. Upon the shoals the tides always run across their line of direction, and 
are much more rapid, which makes an approach on the side on which the tide is setting, 
very dangerous. The tide is never still; even at slack water its velocity is about 3 a 
mile, and on the second quarter flood and ebb its rate is 2 knots. 

“At 7 leagues to the westward of the South Shoal, in 25 and 30 fathoms, you will have 
black mud, of a shining, smooth nature, when you will be in Tuckanuck Channel. 

“To the westward of the South Shoal of Nantucket you have no shoals,,rips, or 
tides to hurt you until you come near the land; but clear sea, good navigation, and 
regular soundings. ‘To the eastward and northward of the South Shoal you will have 
a rapid tide. 

“At 8 or 10 leagues S.E. from the south part of St. George’s Bank, you will have 
the Gulf Stream, where there is commonly a strong E.N.E. current; and if bound to 
the westward, you will find it advantageous to go near the bank, and in soundings, until 
you get abreast of the Shoals of Nantucket, where you will have but 30 leagues to the 
Gulf Stream, by which you may very much facilitate and expedite your passage.” 


NANTUCKET SHOALS.—The following notice of the discovery of several new 
shoals near Nantucket, are from the Nautical Magazine, October, 1848. 


“OrFIcE oF THE Coast SuRvEy, WasHinaton, Aveust 16th, 1848.—The following 
discoveries and determinations, recently made by the hydrographic party of the coast 
survey, employed on the Nantucket Shoals, under the command of Lieut. C. H. Davis, 
U.S.N., are of sufficient importance to be communicated immediately. They will be 
transferred at the close of the season to the preliminary charts of the Nantucket 
Shoals :-— 


“1st.—A shoal, 24 to 3 miles long, making off from the southern extremity of Great 
Rip, with which it is connected by a short ridge of 34 fathoms. ‘This shoal lies in a 
N. by W. and §. by E. direction (mag.), and has only 8 feet on it in several places. 


“The distance between the east end of the South Shoal and the new determination 
is only 62 miles. The southern limit of danger on Great Rip is 15 miles from the shore. 
Vessels passing to the southward of the Great Rip, or to the eastward of the Old Nan- 
tucket South Shoal, should be careful to govern themselves accordingly. The centre 
of the shoal bears from Sancotty Head S.E. ? E. (mag.), and 8. 52° 30’ (true), 133 miles 
distant. 

“Ond.—A small shoal, having only 8 feet water on it in one spot, which bears N. + W. 
(mag.), and N. 11° W. (true) from the eastern end of Old South Shoal, 4} miles 
distant. 

“3rd.—A small shoal, with 16 feet on it, a little to northward and eastward of the 
preceding, bearing N. by E. (mag.), and N. 3° 25’ E. (true) from Old South Shoal, 
53 miles distant. 

“4th.—A. small shoal, with 13 feet on it, to the eastward of south end of Bass Rip. 
The middle of the shoal bears from Sancotty Head S. E. by E. (mag.), and S. 65° E. : 
(true), 6 miles distant. 
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“5th.—A very small shoal spot, having only 10 water on it, north of Bass Rip, and a 
mile distant from the shoal discovered in that vicinity in 1847, and now marked on the 
latest Coast Survey ‘Preliminary Sketch of the Nantucket Shoals.’ This spot bears 
from Great Point light S.E. 3 E. (mag.), and S. 62° E. (true), 6 miles distant. 

“The ground to the northward and to the north-eastward of the Old South Shoal, 
is broken, dangerous, and marked by occasional strong tide rips. 

“Coasters taking the outside way are advised to follow down the east side of Bass 
Rip, and passing over the tail of it in 4 fathoms, to haul round under the south side of 
the Old Man, which (it is always visible) it is best to keep in sight. Here they will 
have a good beating channel of at least 2 miles—that is, from $a mile to 24 miles from 
the Old Man. Vessels taking this course with an ebb (or westerly) tide, will clear the 
shoals ina few hours. They will also have more room, and be more favoured by the 
prevailing westerly winds than in the sound. 

“ Note.—No part of the island of Nantucket is visible from the New South Shoals 
in the clearest weather.” 

Suoars about Nantucket Island—Near the 8.E. part of Nantucket Island is a shoal, 
called the Pochick Rip, which commences at a short distance from the village of Sias- 
conset, and thence continues E.S.E., south, and W.S.W., until it nearly meets with 
another, called the Old Man, which extends W.S.W., about 4 miles, and has over it 
from 8 feet to 3 fathoms water. These shoals are divided by swashways, through which 
the native coasters frequentiy pass; but they ought never to be attempted by strangers. 
Between the Pochick Rip, the Old Man, and Toming Head, there is good anchorage, 
with Toming Head bearing N.E. by E. $ E., and the southernmost land W. by N., in 
5 fathoms, coarse sand; from this spot towards the Old Man are 5, 6, 7, to 14 fathoms, 
red sand; then it gradually shoals to 5, 4, and 3 fathoms, fine sand with black specks. 


Outside and to the eastward of the Pochick Rip is the Bass Rip, extending nearly 
north and south, and parallel to the land, for about 8 miles, and lying about 3 miles 
from Sancotty Head. On some parts of this rip there are not more than 8 feet water, 
but in general from 2 to 24 fathoms; there is a swashway of 5 fathoms: between it and 
Sancotty Head there are 15 to 27 fathoms. 

Eastward of the Bass Rip, and distant nearly 7 miles, is the Great Rip, running in a 
similar direction with the former; when Sancotty Head bears W.N.W. there will be 
only 4 feet water over it, and with the village of Squam due west, there are 5 fathoms, 
but on the other parts from 2 to 4 fathoms. 

Outside of the Great Rip is a fishing ground, commonly called the Fishing Rip. 
These three rips or shoals all run in the same direction; the length of this outer rip is 
12 or 14 miles: like the others, it is narrow, but has from 5 to 7 fathoms water over it; 
between it and the Great Rip the ground is uneven, and has from 12 to 22 fathoms. 

The ground about Nantucket is generally of a sandy nature, and tides are rapid; in 
moderate weather it is advisable to anchor, in preference to being driven about. 
The course of the tides over the shoals is regular, and a N.E. tide makes flood; a south 
moon makes full sea in the Harbour of Nantucket; a §.S.E. and N.N.W. moon makes 
high water on tle shoals: the tide of flood sets N.E. by E., and the ebb 8.W. by W. from 
2 to 3 miles an hour; the rise and fall of the tide is from 5 to 6 feet. When making 
the Island of Nantucket from the northward you will see two towers and four windmills, 
which stand on elevated ground, and near each other. 


NANTUCKET SOUND.—At the entrance of this Sound between Sandy or 
Monomy Point and the Island of Nantucket, are the shoals, called the Snowdrift, the 
Pollock, the Stone Horse, and the Little and Great Round Shoals, which form the 
eastern passages into Nantucket Harbour. The two first form nearly a right angle with 
the southern extremity of the Sandy Point of Chatham, and thence extend about 
3 leagues to the E. by 8.; the depths are variable: on the Pollock Rip, with Chatham 
lights bearing N.N.W., there are 3 and 4 fathoms; with the same lights bearing N. $ W., 
distant 8 miles, there are 14 feet; and with Sandy Point nearly W.3N., distant 
5 miles, you will be up with a red buoy lying in 14 feet water: the shoalest part of this 
rip is said to have only 5 feet over it. 

The Snowdrift surrounds Monomy Point, and extends eastward; there is a white 
buoy upon it, at the distance of a mile to the south-eastward of the point, and bearing 
from the red buoy of the Pollock W. by S., distant 3} miles. 
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The Stone Horse is next to the Pollock Rip on the southward; it is about $a league 
in length from east to west, and the channel between it and the western part of the rip, 
called Butler’s Hole, is nearly of a similar breadth. 


The Little Round Shoal lies to the south-eastward of the Stone Horse, about 14 mile, 
and is distinguished by a white buoy, with a small pole upon it; the least water upon 
this shoal is 7 feet. From the buoy, Chatham lights bear N. by W., distant 4 leagues ; 
the black buoy on the Great Round Shoal 8.E. by §., 24 miles; and the lighthouse on 
the N.E. end of Nantucket Island $.W. by W., 3 leagues. 


The Great Round Shoal lies to the S.S.Eastward of the Little Round Shoal, and is 
distinguished by a black buoy, which bears from the white buoy on the Little Round 
Shoal 8.E. by S., 2} miles; and the lighthouse on the N.E. point of Nantucket W.S.W., 
10 miles; the least water over the Great Round Shoal is 5 feet. 


The Handkerchief lies to the west of Monomy Point, and has a white buoy on its 
§.E. point, which bears from Monomoy Point 8.S.W. 4 W., distant 2 miles; from 
Nantucket N.E. light N. by E., 3 leagues; and from the red buoy on Pollock Rip 
W.35S., 7 miles. The Point Rip of Nantucket extends to the northward and eastward, 
2 miles; its least water is 8 feet. On its N.E. end is a red buoy, lying in 14 feet water, 
from which Sancotty Head bears 8. by E., 3 leagues; Nantucket N.E. light S.W. byW. 
34 W., 2 miles; and a black buoy on the Horseshoe Shoal N.W. by W. 2 W.., distant 
10 miles. 


The Horseshoe is a shoal lying nearly in the middle of the Sound, and is divided into 
two parts by a swash, through which vessels from Hyannes, or the northern shore, 
commonly pass when bound to the south-westward, leaving the black buoy above men- 
tioned on the starboard side. From this buoy the light at the entrance to Hyannes 
Harbour bears north, distant 3 leagues; the white buoy of the Hankerchief E. 3 N., 
34 leagues; Cape Poge lighthouse 8.W. by W., 10 miles; and the red buoy of the Rip 
of Nantucket S.E. by E. ? E., 11 miles. 


The Bishop and Clerks, the north-western danger, is a large square rock, having 
3 feet over it at low water; its situation is now pointed out by a beacon, which bears 
S. by E. from the lighthouse, distant 2 or 3 miles. 


In a south-westerly direction from Hyannes harbour-light, distant 8 miles, is a buoy 
laid upon the outer extremity of a narrow spit which stretches out from Suckenicet 
Point; vessels, in passing through the north channel, should avoid being drifted in to 
the north-westward between this spit and the Bishop and Clerks. 


The Hedge Fence lies to the north-eastward of Holmes Hole; its western end is 
2 miles N. by E. from Holmes Hole lighthouse, and on its eastern end is a black buoy; 
it is about 4 miles long and } a mile broad, having 4 feet water on its shoalest part. 
Between the shoal and Holmes Hole are from 8 to 12 fathoms. 


LIumidos Shoal lies directly north of the Hedge Fence, and runs almost parallel to 
it; the channel between them having 43 fathoms. There are only 4 and 6 feet upon 
either of these shoals at low water. 


The Middle Ground is a long narrow shoal, having upon its north-eastern end a black 
buoy, in 16 feet water; the shoal is narrow, and winds round, in a parallel direction, 
with the western side of Martha’s Vineyard, having, as you advance towards the south, 
only 23 fathoms over it. ‘The buoy on the east end bears from Tarpaulin Cove light 
east, distant 23 leagues; Holmes light $.E. by E.; and the black buoy of the Hedge 
Fence E. } S., distant 2 leagues. 


The light-vessel off the N.E. end of Tuckanuck Shoal has been before noticed. 
This vessel lies nearly in a right line between.the lights of Nantucket and Cape Poge, 
with Nantucket Point great light E.S.E., 10 miles; Cape Poge light W.4N., 9 miles; 
Point Gammon N. $ E., 11 miles; and the main buoy of the Horseshoe north, 
12 mile. 

Near the north end of the Cross Rip a floating-light is moored, in 7 fathoms water; 
200 fathoms south of the light are 11 feet water. Bring Nantucket light to bear E.S.E., 
and run W.N.W., which will carry a vessel to the light-boat, and thence to Holmes 
Hole. ; 


= 
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Directions for Sailing from the South end of Cape Cod to Holmes Hole. 


Bring Chatham lights to bear N.N.W., then by steering 8.S.E., 33 leagues, you will 
cross the Pollock Rip, in 3 or 4 fathoms water, leaving the red buoy of the Rip to the 
westward; and, if the weather be clear, you will see the lighthouse on Sandy Point, 
Nantucket Island, and also that on Monomy Point, both bearing fixed lights, being 
distant from the former 5 leagues; bring this lighthouse to bear $.W.3W., steer right 
for it in this direction, and you will pass between the Great and Little Round Shoals, 
on the former of which is a black buoy, and on the latter a white buoy, with a small 
pole at its end, bearing N.W. by N. and 8.8. by S. from each other, distant 24 miles. 
Great Round Shoal partly dries at low water; but there are 7 feet water over Little 
Round Shoal. The shoalest water on Pollock Rip is 5 feet. 


When you are within 3 miles of Nantucket N.E. lighthouse, steer W. $ S., till you get 
past the Point Rip, on the N.K. point of which is the red buoy; bring the lighthouse to 
bear south, and then you will come in sight of the lights which stand upon the western 
side of the harbour, towards which you may advance by steering 8. by W. 4 W.; or you 
may bring the lighthouse to bear k. by S. 4 8., and steer W. by N. 3 N., taking care 
to make your course good for Holmes Hole light, distant 8 leagues; observing while 
running from Nantucket light to Holmes Hole, to leave on your port hand the light of 
Cape Poge, which must bear W.?%., to clear the Cross Rip, on the N.E. part of which 
is a white buoy, lying in 15 feet water. The shoalest water on this rip is 12 feet. 


To go through the North Ship Channel, bring Chatham lights to bear N.N.W., and 
steer §.S.E., 33 leagues, when you will pass the Pollock Rip, in 3 or 4 fathoms water; 
then run W.45%., about 5 miles, for Butler’s Hole, in 15 fathoms water: you will see a 
white buoy to the northward; run W.S.W. for the south part of the Handkerchief, 
which has a white buoy at its east end; you will now find yourself in 3 fathoms water, 
fine sandy ground. Crossing the Handkerchief on a W.S.W. course, in 3 and 4 fathoms 
water, you may run west for the black buoy of the Horseshoe; the distance being 10 
miles; leave that on the starboard side, and continue your course west for Holmes 
Hole lighthouse, the distance being 45 leagues; and as you enter the swashway in the 
Horseshoe, Hyannes light will bear N.N.E., Cape Poge light W.S.W., and Holmes 
Hole light west. ‘The Handkerchief is partly dry at low water. 


There is a channel of 9 feet to the northward of the above, which may be found by 
bringing Chatham lights to bear N.W., when in 7 fathoms, and running 8.8.W. for 
Monomy light, till the light bears $.W., then steer for it, until you cross from 3 to 7 
fathoms; you will then be within 3 cables’ length of the light, where you may anchor, 
and wait for 24 hours flood, when, if bound to the westward, continue the shore on 
board, round the point, crossing a spit between Monomy Point and Egg Island, in 
2 fathoms, and steer N.W. until the lighthouse comes east, when you should run 
W.N.W. for Hyannes light, or haul into Stage Harbour Bay, and anchor; lying safe 
from all winds but those from the 8.W. To go through the $.S.W. channel, get Mo- 
nomy light to bear N. by E. $ E., and run 8.8.W., about 14 mile, into Butler’s Hole, 
in 7 fathoms, and a §.8.W. course will carry you to the westward of Nantucket Point 
light, a distance of 34 leagues: in this §.S.W. channel there are 2 fathoms at full tide. 


While passing Chatham in thick weather, you should approach no nearer than 
5 fathoms; and in order to cross the Pollock Rip, edge off and on from 5 to 7 fathoms, 
which will carry you over the Pollock, in 3 fathoms. Bring Chatham lights to bear 
N. by W., on which bearing you will keep them till you have crossed the Pollock Rip, 
in 3 fathoms, and deepen to 7 fathoms; then steer 8.W. by S., which will carry you 
across Butler’s Hole, to 5 and 4 fathoms; a W.S.W. course will then take you to the 
northward of the Little Round Shoal, and up to Tuckanuck Channel, when you will 
be near to the §.E. end of the Horseshoe, where you have 9 fathoms, and by steering 
W. by N. will reach Cape Poge light. From the Stone Horse to the east end of the 
Horseshoe, the distance is 34 leagues. 


To go through the Moskeget Channel, you should bring the light on Cape Poge to 
bear N. by W. and steer S. by E., which will carry you to the eastward of Skiff’s 
Island, which you may approach within $ a mile of without danger. 


To go through the swash of the Horseshoe, when bound to the westward, after 
passing the Stone Horse, and you have deepened your water to 6 fathoms, steer west, 
N 2 
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until you bring Cape Poge light to bear W.S.W.., then steer directly for it through the 
swashway of the Horseshoe, until you deepen your water to 12 fathoms, when steer for 
the East Chop of Holmes Hole. ‘ 


To go to the northward of the Horseshoe, bring Hyannes lighthouse to bear E.N.E., 
and Seaconset Point W.N.W., when you will see the northernmost dry shoal of the 
Horseshoe. Bring Cape Poge light §.S.W., and run for it. In beating to windward, 
come no nearer the northern shore than 3 fathoms, and when you have passed 
the dry spot of the Horseshoe, steer S.W. by S. until you get the West Chop 
to bear west. 


To go through the South or Ship Channel, steer from Chatham lights 8.S.E. until 
you have passed the Pollock Rip, in 3 or 4 fathoms; then, if the weather be clear, you 
will make Nantucket Point light; continue your course §8.S.E., 8. by E., and south, 
until you get the lighthouse to bear west; then steer directly for it, until it is not more 
than 3 miles off; run on N.W. until the lighthouse bears $.W. by W.; then steer 
W. by 8. until the lighthouse comes E. by 8.3 S.; run on W. by N. 3 N., making 
your course good for Holmes Hole light, as before directed; when, should you wish to 
anchor, steer S.W. till the light comes N.W. by N., and anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms 
water, soft mud, and out of the tide. 


If bound to Nantucket Harbour, and the light at the south side of the harbour can- 
not be seen, then bring the light which stands upon Brant’s Point 8. by E., but by no 
means to the southward of that, and run for it, until you are within a cable’s length of 
i run on to the eastward for the end of the point, and pass it as near as you 
please. 


NANTUCKET BAR.—There is a new channel over this shoal, which has been 
properly buoyed, and found to be considerably deeper, straighter, and easier of access 
than that formerly used. The present directions for entering are, to bring the south 
light, which is a pyramidical building, standing on high ground, at some distance from 
the shore, and containing a fixed light, in one with the ight on Brant’s Point, at the 
outer buoy, and then open the south light a handspike’s length to the westward, when 
you may run through the channel from the outer buoy to the shoaling of the water on 
Brant’s Point. 


With ordinary tides there are on the bar of Nantucket Harbour about 8 feet water, 
neaps 7 or 73, springs 9 to 94 feet. 


Hyannes Harsour.—Vessels coming from the eastward, and bearing up for this 
harbour, may pass into the north channel, as before directed, leaving the cluster of 
rocks, called the Bishop and Clerks,* on your port side, not approaching them nearer 
than 4 fathoms. ‘These rocks form a dangerous ledge, the greater part being always 
dry, and bearing S. byE., distant 3 miles from the lighthouse. When you have brought 
the light to bear N.byW., your course in will be W.N.W.; keep in 4 fathoms till 
the light comes N.N.E., then steer N.W. or N.W. by N., and keeping in 3 fathoms, 
will carry you clear of a dangerous reef, extending from the lighthouse to the great 
rock, which should be left on the starboard. When you are abreast of this rock the 
light will bear S.E. $ E.; now steer N.N.W. to the anchorage, which is within a mile 
of the shore, in 3 fathoms, soft ground. “No vessel should approach nearer than 3 of a 
mile from the light, as there are some sunken rocks 4 a mile from the land, . 


An extensive breakwater has been constructed at the expense of the U. S. govern- 
ment, thus rendering the harbour of Hyannes perfectly safe for vessels of all classes. 


Hoxrmers Horre.—Vessels proceeding towards Holmes Hole, in the channel between 
the Horseshoe and Hedge Fence, will find to the northward of the Horseshoe 10 
fathoms water a mile distant from the spots on the Horseshoe which are dry at low 
water; the distance hence to Holmes Hole is 3} leagues, and the courses vary from 
S.W. by W. to W.N.W. 4 W. Having passed the black buoy upon the Hedge Fence, 
and leaving it on the starboard side, a W.N.W. course will lead along that shoal in 
the direction of Nobsque lighthouse, until the lighthouse on the West Chop of Holmes 
Hole bears S.W. by W., when that is the case, you may haul in for the harbour. 


* The beacon on the Bishop and Clerks is only a pole, with a small cask at the top. 
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Epear Town.—The harbour of Edgar Town lies between Martha’s Vineyard and 
Cape Poge. When proceeding for this place, you will pass within a mile of Cape Poge, 
and steer south, along the low sandy beach on the west side, in 9 fathoms water, until 
you arrive at its southernmost part, then run easterly about a mile, until you bring 
the town, which is in a bay to the westward, fairly open ; having done so, steer directly 
S.S.W. into the harbour, until you are within } a mile of the town, leaving a black 
buoy on your starboard side, and anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms water. We have already 
stated there is a lighthouse on the pier-head, as a guide and leading-mark to this har- 
bour; the tide runs strongly within it, but yet the anchorage is good. 


If you are bound from Holmes Hole to Edgar Town, you may bring the East Chop 
N.W. by W., and run S.E. by E. for 2 leagues, which will carry you over the flats, 
in 3 fathoms water; leave the black buoy to the starboard, and you will presently drop 
into 4 fathoms; then steer S.S.W., about 4 miles, and it will bring you up to the 
entrance of the harbour, from which to the wharf the course is W.N.W., a mile. 


Vessels bound eastward, and intending to enter this harbour, which is a port of entry, 
should bring the harbour-light south, and Cape Poge light S8.E., then steer 8.8.E., and 
they will pass the Long Flat, in 4 fathoms, until the harbour-light bears 8.W. by S.; 
then steering 8.8.W., they will have 6 and 64 fathoms water, until the light bears west: 
now run W. by S., and pass the lighthouse at the distance of about a cable’s length to 
the starboard, which will carry you up to the wharfs. 


Vessels bound westward, after passing near Cape Poge, in 4 or 5 fathoms, should 
bring the harbour-light to bear S.W. by S., and steer S.S.W. until the harbour-light 
comes west; then steer W. byS., and pass the lighthouse, as before directed. If 
desirous of anchoring in the outer harbour, they will follow the above directions until 
the harbour-light bears W. by 8S. and Cape Poge light N.E. } E., when they can an- 
chor, in 4, 44, or 5 fathoms, good holding ground. 


When you are leaving Holmes Hole, and bound out to the eastward, you should keep 
the lighthouse ou the West Chop open to the northward of the East Chop, until you 
have passed Squash Meadow Shoal, which, as before stated, has a red buoy, with a pole, 
upon its N.E. end; this buoy must be left on the starboard side; your course will then 
be E. by S., in 10 or 12 fathoms: continue in this direction until you get beyond Cape 
Poge. With flood-tide you must steer E.S.E. } E., for the stream sets strongly to the 
northward between Cape Poge and Tuckanuck Island. The ebb-tide sets southerly, 
for which a proper allowance must be made. 


In clear weather you will see Nantucket N.E. lighthouse at the distance of 18 miles; 
bring it to bear E.S.E. } E., and steer this course, so as to pass it at the distance of 
about a league, whence you may bring it to bear west, and steer east, taking care to 
make this course good, and it will carry you over the shoals in the Ship or South 
Channel; and when you have cleared these, you will have from 10 to 14 fathoms 


water, and may proceed northward towards Cape Cod lighthouse, which will be about 
15 leagues off. 


Or you may run through the channel between the Great and Little Round Shoals, 
leaving the black buoy of the Great Round Shoal on the starboard. In proceeding 
thus, you will pass the lighthouse as already directed, bringing it to bear S.W. 3 W.; 
when, by making gooda N.K. 4 E. course, will go between the Little and Great Round 
Shoals; the former having a white buoy, with a small pole, upon its south side: this you 
will leave on the port, and the black buoy on the starboard ; they bear N.W. by N. and 
S.E. by S. of each other, distant 2} miles. In the passage you will have 23, 3, 4, and 
5 fathoms, until you have crossed the Pollock Rip, known by its red buoy, in 3 or 4 
fathoms, leaving the buoy on the port hand: continue a N.E. $ E. course until you 
deepen your water to 12 or 14 fathoms, whence you will adopt that direction most con- 
venient to your destination. ; 


If coming in from sea, to the west of Martha’s Vineyard, you will make for Gay Head, 
its westernmost point, upon which is a erected a lighthouse; the lantern exhibits a 
revolving light, 150 feet above the level of the sea, being intended to distinguish it from 
other lights in the vicinity; but more particularly that situated upon Cape Poge, which 
is a fixed light, and frequently to be seen over Martha’s Vineyard. To the southward 
of Gay Head is No Man’s Land, an island 2 miles long, and about a mile wide; within 
the passage between No Man’s Land and Martha’s Vineyard, which is 3 miles wide, lies 
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a rocky reef, called the Old Man, which is dangerous, and therefore must be guarded 
against when making the land from the south-eastward ; but this island is high, and serves 
as a beacon to point out the entrance to Vineyard Sound. Should a vessel make the 
land, or be driven by stress of weather to the southward of Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard, they may pass through the swashway between them: this will best be done b 
bringing Cape Poge lighthouse to bear N. by W., and running directly for it, which 
will carry you through in 3 or 4 fathoms, leaving Muskeget Island about 2 miles to the 
starboard, and Skift Sandy Island 134 mile to the port; you will then round Cape Poge, 
and may thence take shelter in Edgar Town Harbour, as before directed, or proceed to 
the westward for Holmes Hole. 


But should you be driven towards Squibnocket Point, you may, with an easterly wind, 
pass on either side of the Old Man’s Reef, and between No Man’s Land and Martha’s 
Vineyard; in doing this, the better channel will be between the reef and the northern 
shore, in 33 or 4 fathoms; running along the beach up to Gay Head lighthouse, and 
rounding that to the eastward, they will enter a fair sandy bay, in which the anchorage 
is good with south and south-easterly winds, in from 5 to 10 fathoms water. 


Gay Head is high land, and remarkably streaked with various colours, yellow, red, 
and white; forming the southern point of entrance into Vineyard Sound. On the 
northern side are the Elizabeth Islands, from the outermost or western island, called 
Cuttehunk, where a lighthouse is erected, showing a fixed light, a ledge of rocks runs out, 
some above and some under water; they are called the Sow and Pigs, and bear N.W. 
by W., 24 leagues from Gay Head lighthouse: these rocks extend above 2 miles from 
the island of Cuttehunk; the first of the flood sets strongly over them to the northward. 
The Elizabeth Islands form the southern boundary to Buzzard’s Bay. On the fourth 
island, called Nashawn, is another lighthouse, standing at a little opening, called Tar- 
paulin Cove; this also bears a fixed light, and farther on, at Nobsque Point, near Wood’s 
Hole, is a third lighthouse, all bearing fixed lights. 


When running from Gay Head light into Vineyard Sound, if it should be necessary to 
make a harbour on the northern side, bring it to bear 8.W., and run N.E., about 
3 leagues, which will carry you up to Tarpaulin Cove, where you may anchor in from 
18 to 4 fathoms; in the former depth the bottom will be fine sand, the lighthouse bear- 
ing from W. by N. to S.W. On entering the sound with a southerly wind, the southern 
shore will be the best. 


Collector's Office, Edgar Town, Dec. 6th, 1847.—A light-vessel, showing two lights, 
to distinguish her from Cuttehunk light, has been stationed at the S.W. extremity of 
the rocks, called the Sow and Pigs, near the entrance of Vineyard Sound; Gay Head 
light bearing 8.E. by E. 5 E.; Cuttehunk light N.E. by E. } E. 


When coming from sea, you may run from Gay Head light when it bears from N.N.E. 
to E.S8.E., giving it a berth of about 2 miles, to clear the Devil’s Bridge, which bears 
from the light N.W. by N., 13 mile distant. As measuring the distance in the night would 
be uncertain, you should keep your lead going; and if, when the light bears S.E. by E. 
or 8.E., you fall into 7 or 8 fathoms, haul up north till you deepen to 10 or 12; then, if it 
be flood-tide, steer N.E.; but, if ebb, N.E. by E., 3 leagues: E.N.E. will be the course 
of the sound, which will carry you to the northward of the Middle Ground, when you 
will see the lighthouse on the West Chop of Holmes Hole Harbour, which you may run 
in for; but remember to keep a mile distant from the shore, till you open the East 
Chop a cable’s length; with a flood-tide steer direct for it, but with an ebb, keep one 
point open, until you open a windmill on the west side of the harbour, about a cable’s 
length; then run up in the middle of the river till you get in the depth of 4 or 3 fathoms, 
when you may anchor on good ground: the usual mark for anchoring is, the West 
Chop bearing from N.N.W. to N.W. by N.; but if you intend to remain here for an 
time, the best anchorage is well up the harbour, and close to the shore, where  eletls 
moor §.E. and N.W., in 4 and 5 fathoms. In going in, you should not keep more than 
2 miles without the West Chop, as you may otherwise touch on the Hedge Fence, which 
lies as before directed. 


If you make the Chop in the night, the light bearing S.E., you will be clear of the 
Middle Ground, and may steer for the east side of the chop till you get into 4 or 3 fathoms 
on the flat near it, and then steer 8.E. by E., taking care not to approach the land 
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nearer than in 3 fathoms: but if, in running S.E. by E., the water should deepen to 6 or 
7 fathoms, haul up 8S. by W. or 8.S.W. to 4 or 3 fathoms, as before directed. 


Tf coming into the Sound in the night, with a strong north-westerly wind, haul to the 
northward until you have smooth water under the Elizabeth Islands, where you may 
anchor in from 14 to 10 fathoms. With the wind to the southward, it will be best to 
run through the South Channel, by the Vineyard side; but observe to approach this 
island no nearer than to the depth of 7 fathoms, until you are abreast of Lumbart’s 
Cove, in which is good anchorage with southerly and easterly winds This place may 
be known by a high sand-bank, called Necunkey Cliff, on its eastern side; the best 
anchoring is in the middle of the cove, in from 5 to 3 fathoms, sandy ground. The 
Middle Ground lies about 2 miles outside the cove, and has 12 feet water over it. 


Should you intend to proceed hence for Holmes Hole, the course from opposite 
See raed Point will be about E. by N., keeping sufficiently near the land to clear the 
Middle Ground. You may run along by the lead, in from 7 to 4 fathoms, until you 
approach nearly, to the West Chop, in the depth of 3 fathoms. With this depth you 
may round the Chop in the same manner as when running down from the north side of 
the Middle Ground. Along the shore, between Necunkey Point and the West Chop, 


there is good anchorage, in from 6 to 4 fathoms water. 


From Gay Head to Tarpaulin Cove, the course and distance are N.E. by N., 3 leagues; 
and the course from Tarpaulin Cove to Holmes Hole is E. + N., 24 leagues distant. 
In Tarpaulin Cove you may anchor in from 4 to 2} fathoms, lying safely with the wind 
between N.E. by E. and south; but it will be better to anchor in 3 fathoms, for there 
you will be out of the force of the tide. 


In steering from Tarpaulin Cove to Holmes Hole, allowance must be made for the 
tide, as the ebb will tend to set you to the southward, and the flood to the northward. 
With the East Chop open, you may stand in for the harbour, as before directed. 


Noxgsqut Licur.—The lighthouse lately erected upon Nobsque Point has greatly 
benefitted the navigation of Vineyard Sound, both to the eastward and westward; the 
lighthoue stands near the eastern extremity of the passage called Wood’s Hole, and its 
proper line of direction for vessels entering along the Elizabeth Islands is N.E. by E. 
4 E. Having advanced to the east end of the Middle Ground, by keeping Nobsque Point 
light open of the East Chop of Holmes Hole, you will clear the shoals, called the Old 
Town Flats, &c., and may proceed as already directed.* 


BUZZARD’S BAY.—New Beprorp.—The best way to New Bedford, even for ves- 
sels from the westward, is through Quick’s Hole: this channel is formed between two of 
the Elizabeth’s Islands, named Nashawina and Pasque, that is, the second and third of the 
larger islands. New Bedford Harbour is on the western side of Buzzard’s Bay; and 
Clark’s Point, the western point of its entrance, is distinguished by a lighthouse, the 
lantern of which is elevated 100 feet above the level of the sea, and exhibits a fixed 
light. There is a black buoy upon Wilkes’s Ledge; and also a black buoy upon 


* PrLroTacE.—By an act passed February 24th, 1820, for regulating the compensation to be 
given to pilots for conducting vessels through the Vineyard Sound, and over the Nantucket 
Shoals, it was enacted, that any person who shall faithfully and skilfully pilot any vessels 
through the Vineyard Sound, over Nantucket Shoals, to her port of destination in Boston Bay, 
or to the eastward thereof, shall be entitled to receive the following rates of pilotage, viz.:— 
From the 1st day of November unto the 31st of March, inclusive, for a vessel not drawing more 
than 11 feet water, 3 dollars and 50 cents per foot; if drawing over 11 feet, and not more than 
14 feet, 4 dollars per foot; if drawing over 14 feet, 4 dollars and 50 cents per foot; from the 
Ist day of April to the 31st day of October, inclusive, for a vessel not drawing more than 11 


-feet water, 2 dollars and 50 cents per foot; if drawing over 11, and not more than 14 feet, 


8 dollars per foot; if drawing over 14 feet, 3 dollars and 50 cents per foot, with an addition 
of 5 dollars if such person shall be landed at any place to the eastward of Cape Ann, and not 
eastward of Portsmouth; or of 10 dollars if landed to the the eastward of Portsmouth. 

The provisions of this act shall not extend to any case where an agreement, in writing, shall 
be made between the master or owner of a vessel, and the person who may undertake to act 
as pilot of such vessel, fixing any other rate of pilotage or compensation for such services. But 
nothing contained in this act shall in any way affect any law respecting pilotage previously 
in force. 
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Lone Rock, from which Clark’s lighthouse bears N.N.E.; Outer Dumpling Rock S. by 
W.4W.; Round Hill S.W. 2 S.; white buoy at Hussey’s Rocks 8.W. by W., distant 
a mile; and the entrance of Aponeganset River N.W. Between this rock and the 
Hussey Rock is the entrance to Aponeganset River. From Clark’s Point light the 
North Ledge bears 8. by E.; the Middle Ledge S. by W. 3 W.; Great Ledge 8. 7 W.; 
Wilkes’s Ledge S. by W., and West Island Ledge buoy S.E. by E.; Old Bertholomew 
Rock E. 26° N., distant 2 of a mile; Quick’s Hole 8. 9° E ; Dumpling Rocks lighthouse 
S.S.W., nearly ; White Rock §. 25° W.; and the Round Hills $8. 29° W. 


Vessels bound to New Bedford should endeavour to bring the lighthouse on Gay 
Head to bear §. 3 W., and steer N.3E., until they come to the channel, named 
Quick’s Hole. Be careful in entering that you avoid the spit which extends from the 
port shore. Sail in as near mid-channel as possible; or keep the starboard hand most 
on board, when you will have from 5 to 6 fathoms; then haul straight into the Hole, 
keeping the port hand best dn board, following the bend of the shore. You will keep 
Gay Head light open about a ship’s length by the S.E. point of Nashawina, till you are 
at least a mile north of the Hole, which will carry you to the eastward of a ledge of 
rocks that lie that distance from it, with only 5 to 12 feet on them, to the westward of 
which is a good channel, and 5 fathoms all round: then steer N. 4 W. till you strike hard 
bottom, in 5 fathoms water, on the S.E. corner of the Great Ledge, which is on the 
western side of the channel; then N.E. by N., about ? of a mile, till in 53 and 
6 fathoms, tough bottom ; here the light will bear about N.N.W.; then steer N. by W., 
and run into the river. After passing Clark’s Point you will see a small island, called 
Outer Egg Island, just above water, which is to be left on the starboard hand, keep- 
ing nearer to the island than the main. This course continued, will bring you in sight 
of Fort Point, and an island opposite, called Palmer's Island; pass between them: the 
passage is narrow, and a flat extends from the starboard side; but you may safely keep 
in the middle, or nearer to the port side. After passing the island, the town will ap- 
pear on the port hand, and you may run for the end of the northern wharf (Rotches). 
To anchor in the deepest water, bring the lighthouse on Clark’s Point outside of 
Palmer’s Island. 


On the western side, in Quick’s Hole, is a sandy cove, having good anchorage, with 
3 and 4 fathoms; and about 3 leagues E.N.E. from the entrance to Quick’s Hole, is 
Wood's Hole, lying at the east end of the islands, and forming another good channel 
between Nashawn Island and the main. 


Bird’s Island lighthouse lies on the northern shore of Buzzard’s Bay, and near the 
east side of Sippican or Sippigan Harbour, in the Township of Rochester ; and about 
10 miles E.N.E. from Clark’s Point lighthouse. It is small, and does not contain above 
3 acres of land, elevated about 5 feet above the level of the sea. The light and dwell- 
ing-house are built of stone, and white-washed. ‘The lighthouse tower is 25 feet in 
height, and the lantern 7 feet above that, being lighted with ten lamps, and reflectors to 
each, which are fitted on to two sides of an oblong square, revolving round once in 3$ 
minutes, and visible 5 leagues off. The time of total darkness is twice that of the light. 
As you approach towards it, the period of total darkness increases in duration, until 
you arrive within about 2 miles of it, when there will be no total darkness, but the 
greatest strength of the light will be as 40 to 1 over that of the least light, in the course 
of the revolution of the apparatus. ‘There are five buoys now placed in Buzzard’s 
Bay, viz.:—a yellow buoy on the S.E. part of the North Ledge, in 2} fathoms water; 
a red buoy lying on very shoal water, in the centre of the middle ground; a white buo 
on the S.E. part of the Great Ledge, in 3 fathoms water; a black buoy on the SW. 
part of Wilkes’s Ledge: all these are on the western side of the bay. On the eastern 
side is a white buoy, on West’s Ledge, in 24 fathoms water; but these are all taken up 
in winter, except the one on West’s Ledge. ‘The following bearings and distances are 
from Bird’s Island lighthouse:—South Point of West Island S.W. 3? W., distant 
8 miles; West Island Ledge S.W.4W., distant 9 miles; the north entrance to Quick’s 
Hole §.W. by S., 15 miles; Wood's Hole south, 9 miles; and the entrance to Monu- — 
ment River E.N.E. $ N., distant 5} miles. 

MATTAPOISETT is a fine harbour, easy of access, situated on the north side of 
Buzzard’s Bay. On the east side of Mattapoisett Harbour, about a mile §.E. of the 
village, is Ned’s Point, on which a lighthouse is erected, showing a fixed light, 40 feet 
above the level of the sea; the tower is white-washed. 
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Before coming up with West Island, bring Bird Island lighthouse N.E. by N., and 
run for it, until Ned’s Point light bears N.N.W. 3 W., then haul up N.W.3N. In 
running this course you will pass a buoy, painted white, with two black stripes round 
it, lying in 24 fathoms, near the middle of Nye’s Ledge; this ledge is about + of a mile 
over, and has only 8 feet water on some parts of it. Continuing this course you will 
pass a buoy on your port hand, painted white, with three black stripes, lying on the 
S.E. part of Mattapoisett Ledge, in 15 feet water: continue the above course, and you 
will pass two buoys, one on your starboard, and the other on your port hand; the latter 
lies on the east side of the Sinking Ledge, in 3 fathoms; and the former is on the side 
of the Snow Rock, in 24 fathoms; this rock has only 8} feet water on it; keep mid- 
way until you pass them; then steer N.W. by W. until Ned’s Point lighthouse bears 
east, when you may anchor, in 3 fathoms water, good ground. 


There are two other buoys, not named above; one lies about N.E. from the Snow 
Rock, in 3 fathoms, by the side of the Barstow Rock; the other on the extremity of 
Ned’s Point, in 2 fathoms. 


The soundings across the western entrance of Buzzard’s Bay, between the Sow and 
Pigs and the Hen and Chickens, and to some distance within, are very irregular, vary- 
ing from 5 to 10 and 15 fathoms, the bottom mostly hard. A S.E. moon makes high 
water in the bay; and the average rate of the stream is about 1} mile an hour. 


In entering Buzzard’s Bay from the westward, you may bring Cuttehunk light to 
bear east, 3 miles distant; and then steer N.E. by N., which course will carry a vessel 
to good anchorage, in 6} to 7 fathoms, about a mile from the Dumpling Rock light, with 
it bearing N.N.E. or N.E. by N. This is as far as a stranger should venture without a 
pilot, who can always be had by making a signal. 

About 2 leagues N.N.W.4 W. from the passage at Quick’s Hole, and 3} miles 
S.S.W. from the lighthouse at Clark’s Point; nearly 8 miles N. by E. ? E. from the 
Cuttehunk light, is Round Hill Point, off which are several rocky islets, called the 
Dumplings, upon which a lighthouse was erected in 1828; from this lighthouse the pas- 
sage leading to Nobsque Point bears E. by S., distant 10} miles; Pune Island 8.3 W.; 
the Sow and Pigs 8.8.W., 8} miles; and Mishom Point 8.W. 3 W., 2 miles, There is 
a rock lying off the northern end of Pune, distant a mile, with 8 feet water over it; 
between this and Wilkes’s Ledge is a clear channel. Most mariners that are well ac- 

uainted with Buzzard’s Bay, frequent the western channel, giving the Old Cock and 
Chickens a good berth; the only danger to be avoided is the rock off Mishom Point, 
which bears 8.W. by S. from it, distant a mile, over which is only 6 feet water; and the 
ledge to the southward of the point, on which are 3 fathoms with common ebbs. 
Having rounded Mishom Point, steer directly for the Dumpling lighthouse, passing at 
about 2 cables’ length of it; the straight course from hence to Clark’s Point is N.N.E.; 
but to avoid the Middle Ledge, on which lies the red buoy, it will be prudent to steer 
N.E. by N., about a mile, and then haul up N.N.E., as you will thus leave the ledge to 
the port. You will have 4 fathoms to the westward of the ledge; but the channel be- 
tween it and the Lone Rock, which lies N.W. from it, is narrow. 


If coming from Rhode Island to Buzzard’s Bay, you will have to round Seaconnet 
Point, off which are several rocks; these require a berth of at least a mile, and your 
course will be E. $ §.; make good this course, and the Hen and Chickens Rocks will 
be avoided. Your soundings will generally be from 9 to 7 fathoms, mostly hard 
ground, until you deepen your water to 16 or 18 fathoms, when the bottom will be 
soft; Cuttehunk lighthouse will be distant more than a mile, and Clark’s Point light 
will bear N.N.E.: then run up directly towards the Dumpling light, giving them a 
sufficient berth; or stand on that course until you get into 7 fathoms, soft ground, 
which will be between Mishom and Round Hill Point, and anchor. Or else steer 
N.N.E. till Pune Island bears S.E., and then E.N.E for Quick’s Hole Passage, and 
proceed as directed. 


Should it happen when you have stood well in from Seaconnet Point towards Cutte- 
hunk, that the light on the Dumpling, or that on Clark’s Point, cannot be seen, but 
Gay Head light is visible, then stand E. 3 S. until you shut it in behind the west end 
of Cuttehunk; then you must immediately change it to N.N.E. Should neither light 
be discovered, your soundings will be your only guide, and these must be particularly 
attended to 
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BLOCK ISLAND.—Mariners approaching the shores of America from the Atlantic, 
and bound to Nantucket, Rhode Island, Long Island, and New York, will readily per- 
ceive that their proper track will be between the shoal grounds of George’s Bank and 
Nantucket Shoals on one side, and the Gulf Stream on the other; and that it will not 
be prudent to go to the northward of 40° 40’ north when approaching the southern 
shoals of Nantucket, the position of which we have given in pp. 2 and 3. The existence 
of the Gulf Stream may always be readily ascertained, it being invariably warmer than 
the temperature of the oceanic waters, the difference frequently amounting to 10 and 12 
degrees, while in winter the amount is much greater. By this it will readily be known 
when the stream has been passed, and when you are advancing within the vicinity of 
land. It must also be remembered, that when you are approaching the shoals of 
Nantucket, the stream runs rapidly, but yet regularly, to the N.E. and 8.W. As you 
near the shoals to the southward, in 30 or 25 fathoms, you will have a bottom of fine 
black-and-white sand; while to the eastward, at a similar depth, the ground will be 
coarse sand, shells, and gravel. Near the shoal the water appears very light coloured, 
the bottom being black-and-white sand, with pieces of green shells. At 9 leagues to the 
westward of the shoals, in between 30 and 40 fathoms, there will be black mud, of a smooth 
and shining quality, a sure indication of the Tuckanuck Channel. Should you fall into 
the opening between Block Island and Martha’s Vineyard, you will, in the parallel of 40° 
north latitude, have 70 fathoms, mud and oaze, which quality of soundings will con- 
tinue until you decrease your depth to 25 fathoms. When Block Island bears north, 
distant 5 or 6 leagues, you will not see the land either to the northward or to the east- 
ward, but advancing nearer, you will most probably discéver Montuck Point lighthouse; 
the land on which it stands makes in a long low point. 


Brock Istanp Licuts.—Two towers, exhibiting fixed lights, are established on the 
N.W. point of Block Island; they bear north and south of each other, at the height of 
58 feet above the level of the sea. 


From the point extending into the sea, in nearly a N. 3 E. direction, is a shoal, 
making it dangerous to pass with a vessel within 2 miles of the lights. From this shoal 
Montuck Point lighthouse bears 8.W. by W. 3 W., and Judith Point lighthouse N.E. 
by N. The two lights cannot be made separate when to the northward, unless in a 
position to make Judith lighthouse N.E., when they appear like the lights of a steam- 
boat. 

Vessels making Block Island from the southward, may give it a berth of a good mile 
on its east and west sides. The two lights on the N.W. point are so near together, 
that they appear like one light until within 2 or 3 miles of them. 


In approaching the south side of Block Island from the southward, the water shoals 
gradually. When the island bears from N.W. to N. by W. the bottom is mud; this is com- 
monly called Block Island Channel. This island appears high and round as you"come 
from the southward; and if from the 8.E. it is like a saddle, low in the middle, and 
high at each end, though highest to the southward. Your course from Block Island to 
Gay Head is nearly E.N.E. 3} E., and the distance 12 leagues. 


The charts will be the best guide for the soundings. To the southward of No Man’s 
Island there is a coarse sand, like gravel-stones, in 20 and 25 fathoms; and S.S.W.- 
from it, in 28 or 30 fathoms, coarse red sand. §S.S.E. from Block Island, in what is 
termed Block Island Channel, are 30 and 40 fathoms, with oazy bottom: but shoaling 
the water to 25 or 20 fathoms, you will find coarse sand. 


NEWPORT or RHODE ISLAND HARBOUR.—TIf you are bound to Newport 
or Rhode Island Harbour, you must steer from Gay Head lighthouse to Conannicut 
lighthouse about W.N.W., the distance being 9 leagues. If your wind be scant, and 
the tide at flood, you will do well to keep a good look out, and avoid the Sow and Pigs 
- and Hen and Chicken Rocks, on the former of which a light-vessel is now moored}; 
for you will be drifted insensibly towards Buzzard’s Bay, which, as has been already 
said, is foul in many parts. 


Conannicut lighthouse stands on the south end of Conannicut Island, called the Beaver 
Tail; and Benton’s Ledge extends nearly ? of a mile from the south end of Rhode 
Island, between which is the entrance into Rhode Island, or Newport Harbour.. The 
ground on which the lighthouse stands is 12 feet above the surface of the sea at high 
water; from the ground to the top of the cornice is 50 feet, round which is a gallery, 
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and within that stands the lantern, which is about 11 feet high, and 8 feet diameter. 
From the S.E. part of Block Island to the lighthouse, the course is N.N.E. 3 E., and 
the distance 8 leagues; about midway between them are 24 fathoms water. If you 
fall in on the west side of Block Island, with the body of the island bearing E.N.E., 
and have the depth of 8 or 10 fathoms water, your course to Point Judith will be N.E. 
by E., and the distance 6 leagues. This point appears like a horse’s head, and is bold: 
between Block Island and the point are from 29 to 6 fathoms water. In proceeding 
for Rhode Island Harbour, Conannicut, or Beaver Tail light, the lighthouse is to be lett 
on the port hand; give it a berth, to avoid the Newton Rock, which lies due south from 
it, about 200 yards. Care must also be taken to avoid the Brenton Ledge and other 
rocks which lie south from Castle Hill, some of which appear above water, and extend 
nearly # of a mile to the §.S.W.; there are also other rocks on the same side, which 
must be guarded against. Upon the western side, off the Fort Point, about 3 miles 
from the lighthouse, are some rocks above water; they are called the Dumplings, from 
which the town of Newport bears east. 

Goat Island lies directly before the town, and has both a fort and a lighthouse upon 
it; a shoal runs out from each end of the island, having a buoy placed at their extre- 
mities. The lighthouse is erected at the northern part of the island, and shows a fixed 
light, 62 feet above the sea, bearing N. 60° EK. from Beaver Tail light. 

In sailing in from the eastward, to clear Brenton’s Reef, you must bring the Beaver 
Tail light to bear W.N.W.; run towards it until you perceive the light at Goat Island 
bearing N.E. 3 E.; steer on for this light until you get it to bear east or E.S.E., at 
the same time keeping the Beaver Tail light §8.W. by W., in 7 to 9 fathoms, good 
ground. 

In coming from the west, after passing Point Judith, with its revolving light, steer 
N.E. by N. until you draw up with Beaver Tail light, to which giving a berth, run on 
for Goat Island light, and anchor. Brenton’s Point, with the south end of Goat Island, 
form the southern passage into Newport. Your -course up the harbour will be about 
N.E., in mid-channel, for 3 miles, leaving the Dumplings on the port side; then east and 
EK. by S. to the anchorage before Newport. Care must be taken to avoid the rocks near 
Castle Point, on your starboard side, some of which are above water. 


The best anchorage is nearer to Goat Island than to Rhode Island, as the other parts 
of the harbour are grassy, which frequently chokes the anchors. Rhode Island is navi- 
gable all around, by keeping in the middle of the channel. It is high water at New- 
port at 7h. 45m. Spring-tides rise 6 feet, neaps 3 to 4 feet. 


Naracanset Bay lies between Conannicut Island and the main. The course in is 
about N. 4 E., taking care to avoid the Whale Rock; you may pass it on either side, 
and anchor where you think most convenient. 


The Town or ProvipEncx is situated about 23 miles to the northward of Newport, 
and about 9 leagues from the sea, being the head navigation of Naraganset Bay. Ships 
which draw from 15 to 18 feet water, may sail up and down the channel, which is 
marked out by stakes, pyramids, and spindles erected at the points of shoals and banks 
lying in the river. _The commerce and manufactures of Providence are very extensive ; 
and it has a railway to Boston, with another to Stonington. 


In the passage between Conannicut Island and the main, on a little island, called 
Dutch, or Duck Island, is a harbour-light, which stands on the southern part of the 
island, about 3 miles to the northward of Beaver Tail lighthouse, and at the northern 
side of the entrance to the harbour; the lantern bears a fixed light; and vessels may 
run into the harbour and ride safely, in 4 fathoms water. 

When bound into this place, you should run within } a mile of the lighthouse before 
you haul in to the eastward, for the harbour, as there is a shoal on the south side. 
Advancing farther up the Naraganset Bay, you will have Prudence, a narrow and 
irregularly formed island, on the starboard side; and the town of East Greenwich, in 
an opening, on the port. 

Prudence Island has a shoal stretching along its western side, with some small islets 
upon it; this must be given a berth to, and passed in 5 and 4 fathoms, mid-channel: 
having at the northern end of the island a spar-buoy on Providence Point; the channel 
here turns to the north-eastward; and here, upon a narrow point of land, called War- 
wick Neck, is another fixed harbour-light; both this and Dutch Island light are to be 
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left on the port hand in running for Providence; but if going to East Greenwich, you 
will leave it on your starboard, and the spar-buoy off Long Point on the port: this buoy 
lies about 14 mile from the lighthouse; and the opening leading to Greenwich is } a 
league wide. The passage towards Providence is between Prudence Island and War- 
wick Neck, within which are 3 fathoms. To the north-eastward of Prudence Island 
is Warren and Bristol; and to the northward of Rhode Island is a branch of the river 
running into Mount Hope Bay and Taunton River. 


Beacons and Buoys at Newport Harbour.—A spindle on Saddle Rock, eastward of 
Rose Island, on either side of which there is a passage. 


A spindle with a ball, on a rock at the south end of Rose Island, which you leave to 
the northward. 

A red buoy with a cross, on Dyer’s Reef, south part of Coster’s Harbour, which you 
leave on your starboard hand. 

Another red buoy is placed on the ledge of the Bishop’s Rock, called the Triangle 
Rock, on either side of which you may pass, giving the buoy a berth. 

One red spar-buoy at the south, and another at the north end of the Gull Rocks, 
both of which you pass to the eastward. 

A spar-buoy on Providence Point, which is the north end of Prudence Island, to the 
northward of which is the main channel. 


POINT JUDITH bears S8.W. by W., and is distant 2 leagues from Beaver Tail 
lighthouse. Upon it a stone edifice has been erected, 40 feet high, 10 feet above which 
is the lantern, exhibiting a revolving light, to distinguish it from the Beaver Tail and 
other lights in its vicinity. It may also be readily known from that on Watch Hill, by 
the former light not being wholly obscured when you get within 3 leagues of it. 


LONG ISLAND SOUND.—The entrance to Long Island Sound is to the west- 
ward of Block Island, and between it and Montuck Point, the eastern end of Long 
Island; and then between the eastern end of Long Island and Watch Hill Island on 
the northern shore, being here about 43 leagues broad: it thence extends” full 
30 leagues in a westerly direction. Its southern side is bounded throughout by Long 
Island, the land of which is generally low and level, some few risings excepted.”~ The 
Landmark Hills are situated about 12 leagues to the westward of Montuck Point; and 
Hemsted Hill, towards the eastern end, is 319 feet above the level of the sea. 

Long Island Sound may be considered a kind of inland sea, commencing at Gull 
Island, and extending westward to Sand’s Point light, being from 3 to 25 miles broad, 
dividing Long Island from the State of Connecticut, and affording a good and safe 
inland navigation to New York; being furnished with the following excellent light- 
houses and numerous harbours. 

Montuck Point Lighthouse is on the east end of Long Island, and bears W. by S., 
distant 7 leagues from the S.W. point of Block Island; and from west point of Fisher’s 
Island S.S.E., distant 8 leagues. The lantern shows a fixed light, being elevated 
100 feet above the level of the sea, and is visible 9 or 10 leagues off in clear weather. 

Little Gull Island is situated at the entrance of Long Island Sound, and has a light- 
house built upon it. This is considered the key to the sound. The lantern contains 
a fixed light, 50 feet above the level of the sea. 

Watch Mill Light is situated at the entrance of Fisher’s Island Sound, and is erected 
upon Watch Hill; the lantern is elevated 50 feet above the level of the sea, and bears 
a revolving light. 

Stonington Lighthouse.—This exhibits a fixed light, and is erected upon the extreme 
point of land at Stonington. It bears from Watch Hill lighthouse N.W. } W., distant 
4 miles; from Napon Tree Point N.N.W. 2 W., 24 miles; from Cotomset Rocks 
N. by W. 2 W., 32 miles; from Wicopesset N. by E. 4 E., 34 miles; from Latimore’s 
Reef N.E. } E., 3; miles; from Wamphrass Rock Shoal E. $ N., t of a mile; and from 
North Hummock E. by N. ? N., 83 miles. 


New London Light is situated at the entrance of the harbour, on the western side as 
you enter. The lantern is elevated 80 feet above the level of the sea, and contains a 
fixed light, bearing N. by E. from Little Gull light, distant about 64 miles. 


A FIXED LIGHT is now exhibited on a point a little to the westward of Ram Island, 
and nearly midway between Stonington and New London lights. 
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BARTLET’S REEF LIGHT-VESSEL is moored near the reef, about 4 miles 
northward of the Little Gull light. This vessel has one mast, shows a fixed light, and 
carries a bell. 


Saybrook Lighthouse is built upon Lynde Point, at the western’side“of the entrance 
to Connecticut River, and exhibits a fixed light, bearing N.W.4 W. from the Gull light, 
distant 11 miles; and from that on the western end of Plum Island N.W.4N., 8 miles. 
It is elevated 35 feet above the level of the sea. Saybrook is not a goodgharbour, and 
cannot at any time, or on any occasion, be recommended; consequently it should never 
be attempted, except by those who are well acquainted with the coast: it will there- 
fore always be advisable to give Saybrook light a berth of 3 or 4 miles, and steer on 
W. byS. for Falkner’s Island. The bar of this river, on its outer edge, extends nearly 
2 miles to the south-eastward of the lighthouse, and has from 9 to 12 feet over it. 


Falkner’s Island Lighthouse ——There are two Falkner’s Islands, upon the larger one 
of which is built a lighthouse, containing a fixed light, the lantern of which is elevated 
93 feet above the level of the sea. These islands are, on their southern side, bold-to; 
but to the south-eastward of the light you will have 3 and 4 fathoms. 


New Haven Lighthouse is erected upon Five Miles Point, at the eastern entrance of 
the harbour, and consequently will be on the starboard side as you enter. The lantern 
is 50 feet above the level of the sea, and exhibits a fixed light. It bears W.N.W. 4 W., 
113 miles from Falkner’s Island light. 


Stratford Lighthouse is situated upon Stratford Point, and shows a revolving light; 
the revolution being such as to exhibit the light once every 90 seconds. It bears from 
New Haven lighthouse W.S.W. 3 S., distant 10 miles; from Old Field Point lighthouse 
N. by E., distant 11 miles; and from Black Rock lighthouse east, distant 4 miles. 


Stratford Shoal is particularly dangerous to the navigation of Long Island Sound. 
It bears about S. 4 W. from Stratford Point light; N. by E. from Old Field Point 
light; and E. by N. 3 N. from Eaton’s Neck light, distant 5 leagues. There are but 
2 fathoms over it at low water. On the south side of the shoal is a white spar-buoy, 
and on the northern side a black spar-buoy, both of which lie in 19 feet water. You 
can go on either side of it in safety; the northern channel has from 3 to 11 fathoms, 
and the southern from 12 to 24 fathoms. ‘The bearings of this shoal are as follow:— 
Stratford Point N. 3 E.; Grover’s Hill, near Black Rock Harbour, N.W.; and the 
light on Eaton’s Neck W. by 8.38. The length of this shoal is about a league 
N. by E. and S. by W.; the shallowest part is near the middle of the shoal, where 
there are only 6 feet water; and the centre of the shoal is nearly in the middle of the 
sound. 


A light-vessel is now stationed off the Stratford Shoal, or Middle Ground, nearly 
midway between the revolving light on Stratford Point and the fixed light on Old 
Field Point, Long Island. 


Black Rock Harbour Lighthouse-—This is 2 miles to the westward of the bar of 
Bridgeport, and erected upon the south point of Fayerweather’s Island, at the 
entrance to Black Rock Harbour. The edifice is constructed of durable stone, of an 
octangular form, 19 feet diameter at the base, and rises to the height of 31 feet, being 
surmounted by a platform, which supports a lantern, 45 feet above high water mark; 
and contains a strong and brilliant fixed light. The building is painted white, and 
defended from the sea by a strong circular fortification of massy rocks, being thus cal- 
culated to last for ages. Bridgeport Harbour is to the eastward of Black Rock Har- 
bour, distant nearly 2 miles. 


Norwalk or Sheffield Island Lighthouse-—Vessels coming from the eastward will, 
after steering about 12 leagues W. by 8. from Falkner’s Island light, make the light 
on Eaton’s Neck; leaving this on the port side, they will then perceive the light which 
stands on Norwalk Island to the starboard: this is erected upon the S.W. part of the 
island, and shows a light of a revolving kind; one side of each revolution produces a 
blood-red light, while the other side shows a white light, which will sufficiently distin- 
guish it from all others in Long Island Sound. 


From the west end of Sheffield Island a reef stretches out nearly a mile in a 
W. by S. direction; a buoy is placed on the extreme end, and is to be left on the 
starboard hand when entering. ‘There is another ledge about a mile S.W. by W. from 
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the light, having a black spar-buoy, to be left on the starboard ; but this latter might 
be passed on either side. 


East from Stamford, about a mile off the land, lies Shiphands Reef, upon which is a 
buoy, from which the light at Eaton’s Neck bears $.E. Do not go between this buoy 
and the main. 


GREeENWIcH LicguTHovusE.—About 104 miles W.S.W. 4 W. from Sheffield Island 
lighthouse is a fixed light erected upon one of the Captains Islands, between the town- 
ships of Greenwich and Rye. The bearing of this lighthouse from that upon Eaton’s 
Neck is W.N.W. 3 W., and the distance 112 miles. 


Throg’s Neck Lighthouse—Upon the eastern part of 'Throg’s Neck is a lighthouse. 
The tower is 40 feet above the base, and its lantern exhibits a fixed light. 


The above lighthouses are all situated on the northern shore; those which follow 
are built upon Long Island, and upon the southern shore of the sound. 


On Sands Point is a lighthouse, containing a lantern, 40 feet above the level of the 
sea, and showing a fixed light. Upon Execution Rocks, which lie to the northward of 
Sands Point, is a white spar-buoy, with a board pointing to the S.W. ‘There are also 
two rocks, called the Gangway Rocks, bearing W. 28° S. from Sands Point lighthouse, 
distant a mile, having a black spar-buoy floating perpendicularly upon them, in 19 feet 
water; this must be left on the port side; and Success Rock, which bears N.W. by N. 
from the east bluffof Cow Bay, distant } a mile, on which a spindle is erected. Between 
these two is a channel with 24 fathoms water. 


Between Hart Island and Sands Point light, distant nearly a mile from the latter, 
lies Channel Rock, on which is a spar-buoy; this must be left to the southward in pass- 
ing: and about } ofa mile distant from the Channel Rock lies the S.W. Rock, some- 
times dry at low water: it has a white spar-buoy upon it, and must be left to the south- 
ward in passing. 


Eaton’s Neck Light stands upon an eminence 73 feet high; the height of the walls 
is 50 feet more, and the whole is 126 feet from the high water mark, so that the light 
is 300 feet above the level of high water; it is a single fixed light, and the lighthouse is 
painted black-and-white, in stripes, from the top to the bottom of the building. 


Old Field Point Lighthouse—A lighthouse has been erected upon this point in Long 
Island, showing a fixed light, and bearing 8. by W., distant 104 miles from the light- 
house on Stratford Point, and nearly east from Eaton’s Neck light, from which latter 
it is distant 13 miles; the Stratford Shoal or Middle Ground lies nearly midway between 
this lighthouse and that on Stratford Point. 


Plumb Island Light—There is now established a revolving light upon the S.W. part 
of Plumb Island; this light is of great utility to vessels that are bound to the eastward, 
or round Montuck Point, when it may not be safe to go through the Race. You will 
leave the light on your port side, steering $.E. by E. until the Gull light appears N.E. 
by E., then shape a course at your pleasure. When passing the light you will open Gard- 
ner’s Bay, which is the passage into Sag Harbour; and you will also leave Oysterponds 
Point on your starboard side; off the eastern end of which is a shoal, extending one- 
third over toward the south end of Plumb Island. 


Marks for anchoring in Plumb Island Roads—Mount Prospect, or the High White 
Sand Hills of Fisher’s Island, touching the Gull lighthouse N. 62° E., and the N.E. 
part of Long Island in one with the 8.E. end of Plumb Island, bearing west, or the 
east bluff points of Gardner’s Island in one with the low beach which extends from the 
north side of the island, §.45° EK. With these marks you will have from 7 to 8 fathoms, 
soft mud, and quite out of the tide, being not more than 3 of a mile from the shore of 
Plumb Island, where there is very convenient and good watering. 


Bearings and distances taken from Montuck Point. 


The south part of Block Island bears E. by N. from Montuck Point lighthouse, distant 
20 miles; and upon the northern part of the island are two lighthouses, bearing nearly 
north and south of each other, distant 30 feet; they exhibit fixed lights, and point out 
the direction of the reef which stretches out from the northern part of the island. 
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The Eastern Rips lie E. by N., distant 14 mile from the§lighthouse; the Northern 
Rips lie N.E. 3 E., distant 3 miles from the lighthouse: these rips may be crossed with- 
out fear or danger, in 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. 


Shagwanganoc Reef has a spear placed upon it, and bears from the lighthouse N.W. 
3 N., distant 34 miles; the reef ranges N. by E. and S. by W., about + of a mile in 
length; there being a good channel between the reef and Long Island, about 2 miles 
wide, and 3, 4, and 5 fathoms water. 


Frisbee’s Ledge is only a place of hard rocky bottom, before you reach the lighthouse, 
having from 8 to 15 fathoms over it, and not dangerous to vessels; you may keep along 
from the westward at the distance of 3 of a mile from the shore, and haul round the 
point of Montuck without danger. 


The east end of Fisher’s Island bears N. 4 W. from Montuck Point lighthouse, dis- 
tant 13 miles. 


Watch Hill Point Lighthouse bears nearly north from Montuck Point, distant 14 miles; 
there is a reef extends from Fisher’s Island to Watch Hill Point, leaving a passage 
between the east end of the reef and Watch Hill Point, about $ a mile broad. 


The Race Rock has an iron meen upon it, and bears 8.W. by W.., distant 2 of a mile 
from the west point of Fisher’s Island, and from Montuck Point N.W., distant 134 miles. 


The Gull Islands bear $.W. by W. from the Race Rock, distant 4 miles. The light- 
house standing on the West Chop of New London Harbour bears N.N.W. 2.N., distant 
5 miles from the spear on the Race Rock; and the Gull Island lighthouse bears S.W. 
by W. from the west point of Fisher’s Island, distant 4 miles. 


Bartlet’s Reef buoy bears N.W. by W. 3 W., distant 4 miles from the Race Rock. 
Near this reef a light-vessel, with one mast and a bell, is now placed. 


Little Goshen Reef buoy bears N.E. by E., distant about 2 miles from Bartlet’s buoy. 


New London Harbour-light bears from the buoy on Goshen Reef N.N.E. 3 E., dis- 
tant about 14 mile. 


The 8.W. Ledge buoy bears N. by W. from the Race Rock, distant 43 miles. 


The East Chop of New London Harbour bears N. by E. j E. from the S.W. Ledge, 
distant 3 of amile; and the lighthouse bears from the buoy on the 8.W. Ledge N.W. 
by N., distant 2 of a mile. 


General Directions for sailing from Newport, in Rhode Island, through Long 
Island Sound to Hunts Harbour. 


In sailing from Newport to a proper berth off Point Judith, your course and distance 
will be S.W., a little southerly, for 2} leagues; and from thence towards the Little 
Gull Island lighthouse, W. by S., 8 leagues, and W. 3 N., 23 leagues; thus, when you 
get about 7 miles to the 8.W. of Point Judith, you will bring the two lighthouses at 
the north end of Block Island to bear south, bemg in a line with each other, and con- 
sequently in the direction of the reef which runs from the northern part of the island. 
Proceeding thence, about 6 leagues, you will leave Watch Hill Point lighthouse and 
Fisher’s Island on your northern side, but be careful to avoid the rocky reef which ex- 
tends from the S.W. end of the island, outside which you will see the Race Rock, 
distinguished by an iron pole or spear; the Little Gull Island will be on your port 
side: having passed these you will fairly have entered the Sound. ‘The distance from 
the Race Rock to the Little Gull light 1s 3} miles; but nearly in a line between Fisher’s 
Island and the Little Gull, is the Valiant’s, or Middle Race Rock, having only 17 feet 
over it at half-flood, and must therefore be carefully avoided; the marks given for 
this danger, by the American officers, are as follow:—The New London lighthouse in 
one with two conspicuous trees, which stand on the declivity of a hill at the back of 
New London, being remarkable for a gap on its summit, N. 4° W.; the western side of 
the southern Dumpling, within Fisher’s Island, just touching the northern point of that 
island, N. 41° E.; the eastern bluff of the Great Gull Island in one with the western 
lower extreme of the Little Gull Island, or the Gull lighthouse a small sail’s breadth 
open to the eastward of the eastern part of the Great Gull, S. 64° W.; the north part 
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of Long Island just shut in with the N.W. point of Plum Island, S. 76° W.; Gull light 
S. 63° W.; and Mount Prospect, or the high white saddle hills on Fisher’s Island, 
N. 60° E. 


In proceeding from the Gull Island light up the Sound, steer W. 4 .N. for about 
8 leagues, and it will bring you up within a mile to the southward of Falkner’s Island 
lighthouse. From thence a S.W. by W. 3 W. course, for 8 leagues, will carry you to 
a berth off Old Field lighthouse: here steer W.+N., 5 leagues, and having passed 
Eaton’s Neck lighthouse, a W.S.W. course will take you up to Sands Point light; then 
leaving this light on your port side, and the Execution Rocks, upon which is a white 
spar-buoy, on the starboard, you will steer on towards Hart Island. 


The course from Sands Point light to Hart Island is §.W., and the distance about 
21 miles; to the west of this there is good anchorage for vessels of any size. Ifa ship, 
in making these courses good, should be under the necessity of turning to windward, 
they must be careful to avoid two rocks, one called the Gangway Rock, the other the 
Success Rock; the former bears W. 28° 8. from Sands Point lighthouse, distant a mile, 
having a black spar-buoy floating perpendicularly, in 19 feet water, upon it; the other 
bearing N.W. by N. from the east bluff of Cow Bay, distant $a mile, on which an 
iron spindle is erected. On Gangway Rock, which tapers to a point, there are only 
6 feet water, making it very dangerous; but Success Rock is dry at low water: be- 
tween the two is a channel with 24 fathoms in it; they bear from each other N. 40° W. 
and 8. 40° E., being distant 4 of a mile. 


The course from Hart Island to Throg’s Point light is §.8.W., about a league; 
taking care to avoid the Stepping Stones, which lie on your port hand, and have a black 
spar-buoy upon them, in 19 feet water; they are steep-to, while the soundings on your 
starboard side are regular to 3 fathoms. In passing Throg’s Point light, do not haul 
up until you have passed it at least 3 of a mile; and when the light bears N.W.., steer 
west, which will carry you in mid-channel. A shoal extends 8.S.E. from Throg’s 
Point 17 feet; but, by following the above directions, that will be easily avoided. 
From Throg’s Point to Hunt’s Harbour the course is west, observing to keep in mid- 
channel. 


Should a ship take her departure from the middle of the Race, and be obliged to 
sail up the Sound during a dark night or foggy weather, a west course will carry her — 
up towards the lighthouse on Falkner’s Island. If bound farther up the Sound, a 
course, for 16 leagues, W. by S. will take you up to Old Field lighthouse; thus 
leaving Falkner’s Island to the starboard. You may sail along the shore of Long 
Island, at the distance of 2 or 3 miles, without danger; but you must not borrow 
nearer to the north shore than 2 leagues, because of the various reefs and shoals on that 
side. 


Nearly in a line between Old Field and Stratford Points, and nearly in the middle 
of the channel, is the Middle Ground, or Stratford Shoal, already described. A light- 
vessel and two buoys, north and south of each other, point out its situation; that on 
the south side is a white spar-buoy, that on the north is a black one. You can pass 
on either side of the shoal, for on the north are from 3 to 11 fathoms, and on the south 
from 12 to 24 fathoms. 


From Old Field Point light to Eaton’s Neck light, the bearing and distance are 
W.4N., 13 miles; Crane Neck is 2 miles to the westward of Old Field Point, and the 
land between it and Eaton’s Neck forms Smithstown Bay, in which the water shoals 
gradually from 12 to 3 fathoms. There is a reef running from the northern part of 
Eaton’s Neck, to the distance of 3 a mile, near the edge of which is 6 and 5 fathoms. 
From Eaton’s Neck the northern sandy point of Lloyd’s Neck bears W.15S., distant 
4 miles; between them lies the deep bay of Huntington, where a ship of any size may 
obtain anchorage, only keeping the eastern shore on board; the entrance is easy, and 
the ground good. 


Within Lloyd’s Harbour on the west, and Cow Harbour on the east, are from 4 to 
3 fathoms water, with a bottom of mud. Here N.E. winds, blowing fresh, frequently 
swell the rise of the tides, which commonly average from 7 to 12 feet. On the western 
side of Lloyd’s Neck, is Oyster Bay, the entrance to which is narrow; when going in 
here, keep nearer Lloyd’s Neck until you have passed the tail of the Middle, this being 
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a sandy flat, which runs from Hog Island, on the western side, to the distance of 180 
fathoms; when fairly within it, the bay is clear, and the anchorage good throughout. 


From Lloyd’s Bay to Metinicook Point, the course and distance are W.S.W. 2 W., 
7 miles; and from Metinicook Point to Sands Point light, the course is nearly W.S.W., 
and the distance 5 miles; between these two last points is Hempsted Bay, in which is 
good anchorage, keeping the eastern shore on board. At 2 of a mile to the northward 
of Sands Point lighthouse are the Execution Rocks. 


Brock Isnranp to Garpner’s Bay, with Directions for entering the several Har- 
bours on the northern shore of Long Island Sound.—Vessels proceeding from the S.W. 
end of Block Island towards Montuck Lighthouse Point, should steer about W. 3 S., 
the distance being 43 leagues; between the island and point the water is deep, from 
12 to 18 fathoms, one part excepted, where about the centre of the channel is occu- 
pied by a fishing-bank, of 5 or 4 fathoms: it is commonly called the S.W. Ledge; and 
during blowing weather with a heavy sea, the water breaks over it. As you approach 
Montuck Point you will lessen the depth of your water to 9, 7, and 5 fathoms; and a 
sandy flat runs out from the point, on the outer edge of which are 4 and 5 fathoms, 
rocky ground. Outside of this flat are several ripplings, but these are not in the way 
of shipping, having 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms over them. 


Shagawanock Rock.—This lies 3} miles N.W. from Montuck Point, and extends 
nearly + of a mile N.by E. and S. by W. It is dangerous, having only 6 to 8 feet 
water over it. The channel between it and Long Island is safe, 14 mile wide, and has 
from 3 to 5 fathoms water in it. 


The Cerberus Rock lies almost midway between Long Island and Fisher’s Island, 
and has 16 feet over its shallowest part. From this shoal, Mount Prospect, or the high 
sand-hills at the west part of Fisher’s Island, bears N. by W.4 W., distant 53 miles; 
the Gull lighthouse N.W. by W.4 W., 6 miles; the north bluff part of Gardner’s 
Island W.S.W., 73 miles; and Montuck Point lighthouse 8.E.35%., 7 miles. The 
north and east sides of the rock are steep, having from 10 to 15 fathoms within } a 
_ cable’s length of the shoalest part; it extends N. by E. and S. by W., about 3 of a 
mile. On the south and west sides the water deepens gradually from 5 to 13 fathoms. 
The tides generally show the. situation of the reef by the rippling they make in pass- 
ing over it. 

When proceeding from the eastward towards Gardner’s Island, you should keep the 
two bluffs, or high parts of the land, situated to the westward of Montuck Point, open 
of each other until Willis’s Point, on the east side of Fort Pond Bay, comes open of 
Montuck False Point, which will carry you safe through, in from 9 to 3 fathoms. 


Fort Pond Bay is a very convenient place for both wooding and watering; the ground 
is clean and good; your anchorage, in whatever depth, most convenient. In a large 
ship, bring Willis’s Point to bear N.E. or N.E. by N., when you will have, in the cen- 
tre of the bay, about 7 fathoms water. There is a pond of fresh water on the shore, 
at the further end of the bay. 


Between Montuck Point and Block Island it is high water, full and change, at 10h. 
30m., but on shore 2 hours sooner. 


The tides set very strongly upon and round Montuck Point; the flood running N.E., 
and ebb the contrary. At the Shagawanock Reef the flood sets W. by 8. When you 
have rounded Montuck Point, in day-time, and are bound to Gardner’s Bay, steer 
N. by W. until you clearly see the points that form Fort Pond Bay, and discover 
the.red cliff on the western point open of Willis’s, or the eastern point; then steer 
W. by S. for the bluff end of Gardner’s Island, and pass between Shagawanock and 
the Cerberus Reefs. 


But if rounding the Montuck Point in the night, during a westerly gale, when the 
land or light is visible, then anchor when you get the light to bear 8.W. by S., in 8 or 
9 fathoms, coarse sandy ground. Having brought Montuck Point to the southward of 
west, if the weather is thick, and you are unable to ascertain your distance from the 
point, then the lead will be your best guide: run so high as W.N.W. until you have 
gained 9 fathoms, then haul off again to 13 fathoms; and, should you suddenly shoal 
from 10 to 6 fathoms, steer off N. by E. until you get 11 and 12 fathoms; only keep 
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your lead constantly in action, which will effectually prevent your getting on to any 
of the reefs. 


Garpner’s Istanp.—The N.E. part of Gardner’s Island lies 10 miles W.N.W. from 
Montuck Point. With westerly winds there is good riding off this part of the island, 
which is sandy; the marks for anchoring are, the high lands of Plum Island N.W. and 
the south part of Gardner’s Island in sight, bearing from south to 8. by W., in 10 or 
12 fathoms water, on a bottom of mud and sand. 


GARDNER’S BAY is formed by the north end of Gardner’s Island and the south 
end of Plum Island. In going into it you must give the north end of Gardner’s Island 
a large berth, to avoid a shoal which runs off it to a considerable distance, with 
6 fathoms near it; and do not approach too near Gull Rock, for there is a rocky spot 
14 mile from it, on which are but 3 fathoms at low water. It lies with the following 
marks and bearings:—a house on Plum Island, standing about 4 of the way between 
the middle and the N.E. end, on with the northernmost of the two trees which appear 
beyond the house; the north end of Plum Island bearing N. by W. 3 W. or N.N.W.; 
and the southernmost end of Plum Island on with the N.E. point of Long Island. In 
order to avoid this rock, when going into or coming out of Gardner’s Bay, be sure to 
keep the south point of Plum Island open of the N.E. point of Long Island, whilst the 
house on Plum Island is on with the northernmost of the two trees before mentioned. 
There are several trees; but these appear, when viewed at a distance, to be only two. 
This shoal is called the Bedford Rock. 

The passage between Plum Island and the Gull Rocks is not to be attempted, as 
there are several sunken rocks, and some which appear, rendering the passage dangerous. 
In Gardner’s Bay you may anchor in what depth of water you please, in from 8 to 
5 fathoms. 

On the south-west side of Gardner’s Island there is very good riding. If you are to 
the eastward of this island with an easterly wind, and wish to take shelter under the 
S.W. side, give the N.W. end of the island a large berth, and, as you open the west 
side of the island, haul round the N.W. point, and anchor where you please. The 
soundings are regular. 


From the west point of Fisher’s Island a dangerous reef runs off about a mile | 
W.S.W., which you must be very careful to avoid. In entering Gardner’s Bay, be- 
tween Long Island and Plum Island, and between Plum Island and Fisher’s Island, 
the tide sets with great rapidity ; and, in calm weather, the ripple (or race) is heard at 
a great distance: it has the appearance of shoal ground, although there is no less than 
20 fathoms water. 


New London lighthouse kept a sail’s breadth open of Plum Island, will lead you up 
into the middle of Gardner’s Bay, in the deepest water, and out of the tide. 


NEW LONDON.—I proceeding from Gardner’s Island to New London, you must 
leave Plum Island and the Gull on your port, and Fisher’s Island on your starboard 
side. Between them the passage is called the Horse Race, where there is a strong tide: 
if flood, setting W.N.W., and if ebb, E.S.E. The sea breaks when there is any wind, 
especially if it blows against the tide; the Race then appears like a reef, but there is 
no danger, except those before described. Your soundings will sometimes be 5 fathoms, 
at other times 15 or 16. 


The pole on the Race Rock is to be left to the eastward of you; you may pass it 
within the distance of 10 fathoms, in 4 fathoms water. Being through the Race, the 
best course for a stranger is, to bring the lighthouse on the West Chop of New London 
Harbour to bear north: keep it so, or from N. by E. 3 E. to N. by W. 3 W. until 
within a mile of it: then run mid-channel into the harbour, leaving the light on the 
reer S side. Abreast of the town you may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms water, clayey 
ground. 

To sail into New London Harbour, bring the light on Gull Island to bear W.N .W., 
keeping it in that direction until you come within 2 miles of it, and after having passed 
the Race Rock, steer N. $ W. In coming in or going out of New London, bring the Gull 
light to bear 8.S8.W., and New London light N.N.E., leaving the latter on your port 
hand in going in. If winter time, you should keep well to the westward, particularly 
when the wind is to the north-eastward, and stormy, and endeavour to gain anchorage 
off Black Point. 
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The best anchorage to break off a N.E. gale, is about W.N.W., 5 miles from the 
Gull; haul up, with a N.E. wind, N.W., and run into 10 fathoms water, with a 
bottom of mud, and anchor immediately; you will then find yourself between Black 
Point and Hatchet’s Reef: this will prove the best place you can ride in with a north- 
easterly gale and thick weather, when you cannot get into the harbour of New 
London ; Saybrook light will then bear W. by N. or W.N.W. 


There are three dangers to be avoided, the situations of which are distinguished by 
white bnoys, viz.:—Bartlet’s Reef, on which is a light-vessel, and also a buoy in 
3 fathoms at high water; Little Goshen Reef, having a buoy in the same depth; at about 
15 fathoms to the eastward of which are 4 and 5 fathoms; and the S.W. Ledge, having 
its buoy on its eastern side of the channel, in 8 fathoms at high water, upon the west 
side of the ledge: the latter-may be approached safely. From a late survey taken 
by Mr. Charles Morris, it appears there are reefs on both sides of the entrance to New 
London Harbour, particularly the 8.W. Ledge and the Black Reef or Ledge, on the 
eastern side, at 3 of a mile from both the eastern and western shores; the town is 
situated 2 miles above the lighthouse, and on the opposite side is the town of Groton. 
Mr. Morris’s directions are as follow :—‘ Coming through the Race, bring New London 
lighthouse to bear north, and steer for it, until you have passed the 8.W. Ledge, then 
run for the middle of the entrance, and in standing up the river, keep rather off the 
Groton side. There are reefs off Powder Island and the white rock, to clear which 
you should bring the meeting-house in New London well open of Fort Point. Com- 
mon spring-tides rise 3} feet; springs 5 feet. Variation 6° W.” 

Further directions for New London Harbour.—A vessel bound for New London, 
having brought the Gull light to bear W. by N., or the light on Watch Hill Point N.E., 
may steer so as to bring New London lighthouse open of Fisher’s Island, and when the 
spire of the New London Church, bearing N. 8° W., comes in one with the gap on 
Pole Hill, steering with it in that direction will take you between the Race Rock and 
Valiant Rock; or you may bring New London lighthouse a sail’s breadth open to the 
eastward of the church spire, bearing N. 5° E., which will lead you to the westward of 
the Valiant Rock, and between it and the Little Gull lighthouse; then proceed for the 
harbour as before directed. 

If the weather be thick, and the channel should not be seen, when bound through the 
Race, then steer for the Gull lighthouse, and keep it to the northward of west, until the 
New London lighthouse comes N. $ E., when steer directly towards it, and leave the 
Gull 4 a mile to the westward. When the Gull lighthouse bears S. by W., steer N.N.E. 
for the Roads, making a proper allowance for the tides, which are commonly very strong. 


In coming out of New London, and bound westward, when you have left the harbour, 
bring the light to bear N.N.E., and steer S.S.W. till you.come into 15 fathoms, in order 
to clear the reefs on your starboard hand. The light-vessel now moored near Bartlet’s 
Reef will be of great service to vessels entering or leaving New London Harbour. 


Sayproox.—Nearly W.N.W. from New London light, distant 11 miles, and N.W. 
from the Little Gull light, 11 miles, is the lighthouse of Saybrook; it stands at the 
western side of the harbour, and is elevated 35 feet above the level of the sea, bearing 
a fixed light; but this place is evironed with an extensive sandy bar, and can only be 
crossed by those well acquainted with its navigation; no vessel must attempt entering, 
either by day or night, without being furnished with a proper pilot: it will therefore 
be advisable to pass the light at the distance of 3 or 4 miles, and steer onward for Falk- 
ner’s lighthouse. : 

About 23 miles to the westward of Saybrook lighthouse is Cornfield Point, from 
which a long spit runs out W.S.W., nearly 3 miles. There is also a narrow bank nearly 
parallel to the coast between them, 4 miles in length; the middle of which is about 
1} mile to the southward of Cornfield Point, on which is a depth of from 9 to 6 feet water ; 
a near approach to this will probably prove dangerons, as the edge is very steep, and it 
may hereafter become connected, at the N.E., with the bar of the Connecticut River; 
the tide sets right across it to the N.W. and S.E. From the east end of the bank, Say- 
brook lighthouse bears N. by E., distant 2 miles. Vessels pursuing a W. $ 8, direction 
from abreast of Saybrook lighthouse, and running towards Falkner’s Island, will leave 

this bank on their starboard hand, at the distance of 4 a league; but a still greater 
berth may be given, according to the wind, &ce. | 7 
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Falkner’s Island lighthouse has already been described; it bears W. 3 S. from Saybrook 
lighthouse, distant 44 leagues; you will give the island a berth of 3 or 4 miles, and if 
bound across the sound, your course will be W.S.W.7S8. towards Oldfields Point and 
Eaton’s Neck. 


NEWHAVEN.—/Jf bound to Newhaven, give Falkner’s Island a berth of a mile, then 
steer W. by N. until Newhaven light is north of you, in 63 fathoms; then steer north- 
westward, giving the light a berth of 14 mile, to avoid the $.W. Ledge, on which a black 
buoy is placed, lying S.S.W. 3 W., a mile from the lighthouse standing upon the east- 
ern point; or bring Falkner’s Island light to bear E.N.E. } E., distant 24 leagues, and 
your direct course to Newhaven will be N.W. As you advance towards the harbour 
you must take care to give the light a berth of at least 2 miles, on account of a ledge, 
having a black buoy upon it; it lies S.W. from the point, and 8.W. by S. 4S. from the 
lighthouse; within this, 3 of a mile N. by E., is a white buoy placed upon a shoal of 
4 feet, called Adam’s Fall. S. by E. from the lighthouse, distant ? of a mile, is the 
Quickes Rock, and about a mile from the S.W. Ledge; this rock has a spindle or pole 
upon it. The buoy of Adam’s Fall bears from the spindle N.W. by W., distant 2 of a 
mile; and the buoy on the S.W. Ledge W.S.W., 3 a mile. 


Vessels coming from the eastward may pass between the buoy on the S.W. Ledge and 
the spindle, in 3 fathoms water, by keeping midway between the shoals, and leaving 
the white buoy of Adam’s Fall about 3 a cable’s length to the eastward, steering on for 
the end of the wharf. On this shore, in the channel way, you will have 5, 4, and 
3 fathoms water, muddy bottom: by bringing the lighthouse to bear S.E., you can 
anchor in Morris’s Cove, near the eastern shore, in 2 fathoms, mud; the course up the 
channel with a leading wind will be north. In running for the pier, give the Fort Rock 
a berth. | 

Vessels bound in from the westward will leave both the buoys on the starboard, and 
they may safely pass within 20 rods of them; in beating in, your soundings will be 
from 4 to 2 fathoms. Stand in no further than 2 fathoms on the west shore, for the 
ground is hard, but after you get a muddy bottom, being then in the channel soundings, 
keep the lead going, to keep clear of the hard ground on the western shore. 


Buack Rock Harsour.—Of this harbour it has been observed, that from its cen- 
trical situation, it necessarily becomes one of great importance to vessels navigating the 
Sound at all seasons of the year, more especially during the winter months; next to the 
harbour of New London it is the most safe and convenient on the whole coast of Con- 
necticut, admitting vessels of a large draught of water at all times of the tide. During 
the inclemencies of winter, when the communication with New York is obstructed by 
ice, numerous vessels, of all sizes, are not unfrequently compelled to seek a harbour 
here for weeks together, where they ride secure from the drifting ice and violence of 
every wind, in the immediate neighbourhood of a flourishing commercial village, capa- 
ble of furnishing every necessary repair, stores, or refreshments that may be required, 
and on as good terms as in any of the larger sea ports. 

We have already given a description of the lighthouse; besides which there now is 
a small beacon-light erected upon the Cows, about a mile 8. } W. from the octagonal 
stone edifice. This harbour is to the westward of Newfield Bay, and formed by Fayen- 
weather Island on the east, and a reef, called the Cows, on the west; the lighthouse is 
at the southern part of the island; it is a safe and convenient harbour, easy of access, 
but so situated that no direct or unvarying course can be given to the mariner, so as 
to enable him to steer for the entrance; that being entirely dependent upon the dis- 
tance the ship may be from the light at the time you first make it; therefore you must 
exercise your judgement, by varying the bearing of the light as you draw in towards 
it, which may be done very readily by observing the following rules:—In coming from 
the westward, if you are desirous of entering the harbour, so as to steer clear of the 
Cows, you must bring the light to bear N. by W., and then run directly towards it, 
until you are within the distance of # of a mile, whence you may stretch westward in 
a fine beating channel, with from 5 to 3 fathoms in it, and good ground; on approach- 
ing the light, the depth gradually shoals to about 2 fathoms. The mouth of the har- 
bour, although not wide, is easily taken, and the light brought due east, will bring you 
jnto the harbour. 


On the easternmost of the Cows Rocks is a beacon-light; from this point a rock ex- 
tends 83 fathoms, over which are 8 feet at high water, making in the whole a distance 
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of 203 fathoms. The light from hence bears N. by E.} E. Having passed this rock 
or point, the harbour will be fairly open from north to W.N.W. The ground, for some 
distance to the south of the rock, is hard; but with the lead constantly kept going, it 
will be soon found to deepen. 


In Newfield Bay, which is to the eastward of the Island of Fayenweather, there is 
good and safe anchorage during all winds from W.S.W., by the north, to N.N.E., 
quite up to Bridgeport Harbour, a distance of 2 miles. The shore, on the eastern side 
of the light, is bold-to; having 3 fathoms close aboard the light, and it continues so 
until you get quite down to the south point of the island. 


This bay, to the leeward of the light, between that and Bridgeport, is one of the 
best bays for anchorage on the northern shores of Long Island Sound, and has from 
4 to 3 fathoms water, the light bearing west. In coming here from the eastward, after 
passing Stratford Point light, the course to Black Rock light will be W. by N., and you 
can keep in soundings, on the starboard side, of not less than 4 fathoms, and to the 
port not more than 8 fathoms. 


Bripverrort Harsour.—Having stated that the entrance to Bridgeport Harbour 
is distant from Fayenweather Island about 2 miles, we should observe, that this is a 
shoal harbour, but has been lately buoyed, as follows :— 


On Marchand’s Flat is a buoy; on Allen’s Flat is another, bearing S. 4 W. from the 
outer beacon, distant a mile; and on Stony Bar is a third buoy, bearing S.E. from the 
beacon, distant 150 yards. 


Vessels bound into Bridgeport Harbour must leave the outer buoy on the port side, 
and steer for the beacon, leaving the buoy on Stony Bar to the starboard, and Allen’s 
Flats to the port. The beacons on Well’s Point bear about N.E. from the outer bea- 
con, which stands upon the West Flats, distant nearly 300 yards. 


No stranger ought to attempt this harbour without the assistance of a pilot. 


LONG ISLAND, Sours Srpr.—From Montuck Point this island extends about 
W. by S., 34 leagues. In proceeding along the south side of the island, the land is 
generally low and level, excepting a few hills lying about 40 miles to the westward of 
Montuck Point and the Hempsted Hills, which are 319 feet above the level of the sea. 
Along the south coast of the island a flat extends about $ a mile from the shore; the 
east end of this flat is sand; middle and west part, sand and stones. When Montuck 
Point light bears north, 7 or 8 miles, your course along the south shore of Long 
Island will be W.S.W., 22 leagues, and west, 12 leagues; at about 12 miles distant from 
the island you will find from 12 to 18 fathoms water, and from that distance to 20 
leagues the water deepens to 80 fathoms; in the latter depth you will have oazy ground 
and sand, with blue specks on it. About 4 leagues off the east end of the island, you 
will have coarse sand and small stones; and at the same distance from the middle and 
west end, there is small white sand and gravel, with black specks. 


There are a few inlets on the south side of the island. The first one of any import- 
ance is Fire Island; here is a lighthouse, which bears from Sandy Hook lighthouse 
E. by N., 12 leagues, which has a revolving light; and which will henceforward con- 
tribute to apprise the mariner of his situation, whenever he may chance to make the 
land to the eastward of the entrance of Newport Harbour. The lighthouse on Fire 
Island contains 18 lamps, is elevated 89 feet above the level of the sea, is visible 
5 leagues, and revolves in 14 minute. Fire Island inlet is navigable for vessels draw- 
ing 9 feet water; it is subject to change, and those who are acquainted with its 
entrance are guided by the breakers when entering. The shoal off Fire Island light- 
house extends about a mile from the shore, and a mile from where the lighthouse 
stands; it is bold-to on the eastern side, having 6 fathoms close to it. 


Gligo, Crow, and Hog Island Inlets are all barred harbours, having very little 
water. Rockaway Inlet is about 9 miles N.E. of Sandy Hook. This bar is subject to 
change, and extends 2 miles from the shore: the depth on the bar is about 12 feet at 
low water. 


Should you make Block Island, when it bears north of you, distant 4 or 5 leagues, 
you cannot see any land to the northward or eastward; but as you near the island, you 
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will see Montuck Point to the westward, making a long low point, running out east- 
ward, on which is the lighthouse; steering from hence about W.S.W., Long Island 
will, when at a distance, appear broken, like islands; and when you bring Fire Island 
light to bear north, in 10 fathoms, a W.by S. course will carry you up to Sandy Hook 
light. The quality of the bottom is various, viz.:—yellow, red, brown, blue, and grey 
sand, within short distances. 

About 40 miles S.E. by E. from the Highlands, and nearly south, 33 miles, from 
Fire Island light, lies a bank, extending N.E. by E. and 8.W. by W., with from 10 to 
14 fathoms upon it, on a bottom of pebbles; and at a short distance you will drop into 
what is called the Mud-hole, of from 20 to 36 fathoms water, marl, green oaze, and 
some stones; when you are over the deepest part, the northernmost part of the Wood- 
lands will bear west, distant about 10 miles, and 15 miles S$.E.4. from Sandy Hook. 
From this Mud-hole the water shoals gradually towards the bar; you will have 22 or 
20 fathoms, sandy bottom, or clay in some places. You willsee the Highlands of Never- 
sink before you come in sight of Sandy Hook. On the Highlands, which is the most 
remarkable land on that shore, two lighthouses are erected. 

Should you happen to make the land to the southward, and fall in with Cape May, 
(on which is a lighthouse, exhibiting a revolving light, and makes a revolution once in 
3 minutes,) the greatest caution is necessary, to avoid the shoals near the cape, as well 
as the 5-fathom bank lying in the parallel of the cape, and 15} miles to the eastward of 
it, having only 12 feet water on its shoalest part. In thick weather, come no nearer 
this part of the coast than 20 or 19 fathoms; but when to the northward of 39° N., 
you may safely approach to 13 or 14 fathoms. There is a light-vessel, moored near 
the 5-fathom bank, at 103 miles distant from the land, which shows two lights, on 
separate masts, and a bell is tolled in foggy weather. On the south side of Barnigate 
Inlet is a fixed light, 40 feet above the sea; it stands in latitude 39° 47’ north. The 
shoals off Barnigate do not reach 2 miles from the land. 

The soundings are very regular all along the coast of New Jersey, when sailing from 
Barnigate towards Sandy Hook; when to the southward of the lights on the High- 
lands, you must not open the northern or fixed light to the westward of the southern 
revolving light, as it would bring you too near the Jersey shore. 

When the light-vessel on the 5-fathom bank bears S.W., 6 or 7 miles, you may steer 
N.E., about 12 or 13 leagues, this will bring you up to abreast of Little Egg Harbour, 
and about 4 leagues from the land, in 15 fathoms: from thence a N. by E. course, 
about 20 leagues, will bring you up to near the light-vessel off Sandy Hook. 

*‘ As a number of vessels have been lost, bound to New York, from heaving-to with 
their heads on shore, we cannot too strongly urge on the ship-master the necessity, if 
he is in doubt of his position, of heaving-to with his head off shore.”—Coast Pilot. 

NEW YORK HARBGUR.—The entrance to New York Harbour lies between ~ 
Sandy Point on the south, and the 8.W. part of Long Island on the north. The 
former is distinguished by its lighthouse; while from the latter a large sand-bank ex- 
tends, which very much narrows the channel entrance. A sort of bar may be said to 
stretch quite across it; and the greatest depths over this will be found by two buoys, 
the southern one white, and the northern one black, between which is the customary 
passage of 34 and 3 fathoms water; they are placed about 24 miles E.N.E. and east 
from the lighthouse. 

CITY OF NEW YORK.—tThe situation of this city has been most happily 
selected, and comprehends the entrance to the Hudson’s River, with its branching 
canals, by means of which a water communication has been extended to Lakes Erie, 
Huron, Michiagan, and Superior: thus forming the most stupendous repository of 
fresh water on the face of the globe; while the canal, joining Lake Erie to the Ohio, 
establishes an internal navigation from New York to the Ohio, Missouri, Mississipi, 
Pitsburg, Cincinnatti, St. Louis, New Orleans, and Gulf of Mexico,—a line of un- 
paralleled length, utility, and magnificence. 

The following lights are near the entrance, and within the harbour of New York. 

Tur LIGHT SHIP is about 360 tons burthen, showing two lights, and is anchored 
off Sandy Hook. The foremast light is 30 feet, and the after one 40 feet; she is pro- 
vided with a bell, 800 pounds weight, which is rung in thick weather; and is moored 
in 13 fathoms, with Sandy Hook light bearing W. by N., 6% miles, and the Highlands 
lighthouses W.S.W., distant 7 miles. 
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Tue HIGHLANDS LIGHTS.—On the Highlands of Neversink are two light- 
houses, 100 yards apart, bearing N. 23° W. and S. 23° E. from each other; the 
southern light is a revolving one, on the Fresnel plan, and is, without doubt, the best 
light on the coast of the United States; the northern light is fixed, and both lights are 
about 247 feet above the sea. 

SANDY HOOK LIGHT is a fixed light, situated on the northern part of Sandy 
Hook, and elevated 90 feet above the sea; visible generally about 4 leagues, some- 
times at a much greater distance. 

HOOK BEACONS.—Two beacons are erected on the Hook, both of which are 
lighted at night. The westernmost ranges for the buoy of the S.W. spit; and the 
easternmost ranges for the buoy of the Upper Middle. 

FORT TOMKINS LIGHT, Staten Island—tThere is a light near to Fort Tom- 
kins, which marks out the western point of the narrows; it is a fixed light, 89 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

ROBIN’S REEF LIGHT stands 34 miles northward of Fort Tomkins light, and 
marks the western edge of the channel up to the city. 

PRINCE’S BAY LIGHT.—This light stands near the S.W. part of Staten Island, 
on the west side of Prince’s Bay; it is a fixed light, and Sandy Hook lighthouse bears 
from it S. 71° E., distant 10 miles. The lighthouse is erected on a hill, 77 feet above 
high water; and the elevation is 30 feet from its base. 

ROMER BEACON.—A granite beacon, 25 feet high, has been erected on the 
N.W. point of the Romer Bank, and 9 feet above the water. It was intended asa guide 
for the Swash Channel; but, being placed at the wrong end of the shoal, vessels bound 
in will infallibly get on shore if they run for it. It bears from the light at the narrows 
S. 15° E., and from Sandy Hook N. 10° W. 

Tue Eastern CuHAnnet lies between the Romer and Long Island. This passage 
has been buoyed off by ten buoys: those on the port hand, when coming in, are black- 
and-white, in horizontal stripes; those on the starboard hand are red-and-black; the 
depth of water is from 3} to 5 fathoms. The tide sets fair through the channel; and 
it is high water, full and change, at 7h. 35m. 

Ture Fatss Hoox Cuannet is the channel which runs along the shores of Sandy 
Hook, having the False Hook Bank, the Oil Spot, and the Outer Middle Grounds on 
its eastern side. Vessels of not too heavy a draught of water, when coming from the 
southward, may keep along the New Jersey shore up to Sandy Hook light; and when 
it bears west, steer about N. by E., until you deepen your water in the Main Ship 
Channel, and proceed, as directed hereafter, for New York. 

If you are bound into Prince’s Bay, when within Sandy Hook Bay, bring the 
light to bear W.N.W., and run for it, anchoring as near the shore as you think proper. 
There is a shoal lying south-eastward of the light, on which a buoy is placed, to be left 
on your port hand going in. E.S.E. 3 E. from the light will take you on the north 
point of the shoal. Never bring the light to bear to the northward of W.N.W. 

Farsr Hoox.—At 1} mile east, northerly, from Sandy Hook light, is a small spot, 
with only 12 feet on it at low water. It is the remains of the Old False Hook. 

Ou Spot.—E.S.E., 13 mile from Sandy Hook light, is the Oil Spot, having only 
10 feet on it in one place. It is of a triangular shape, about 3 a mile in extent on each 
side. 

Bearings from the Telegraph at Neversink Hills. 


Sandy Hook lighthouse N. 7° W., with the west side of Fort Fayette in range. 

Telegraph on Staten Island N. 10° W., level of the hill at the telegraph where the 
lighthouses are erecting, 205 feet, making the two lanterns to be 250 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Bearings from Prince's Bay Lighthouse. 

Point of the Neversink Hills 8. 54° E. 

Sandy Hook lighthouse 8. 71° E. 

Spar-buoy on the north side of the Round, or Middle Shoal, at the entrance of 
Prince’s Bay, S. 86° E. 

At Prince’s Bay, where the lighthouse is erected, the level of the hill is 77 feet 
above tide water. The elevation is 30 feet from the base. 
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Neversink Hills extend N.W. and §.E., nearly 8.W. from Sandy Hook to Rariton 
Bay, and is very commonly the first land the mariner discovers. Mount Mitchell, 
which is the loftiest of these hills, is 282 feet high; Tomkins Hill, on Staten Island, is 
307 feet high; and Hempsted Hill, on Long Island, is 319 feet high. 

The following are the bearings, courses, and distances of the can-buoys now placed 
in the harbour of New York:— 

The black buoy on the bar bears E. by N. from the lighthouse, distant 3} miles, and 
ranges with the lighthouse and Mount Pleasant, in Jersey. 

The white buoy on the bar bears E. § S. from the light, distant 13 mile, and south 
from the black buoy, distant 12 mile; and ranges with the west beacon and block- 
house. The channel is between these buoys. 

The black buoy on the S.W. spit bears N.W. by W. from the lighthouse, distant 27 
miles, and ranges with the west beacon and lighthouse. 

The white buoy of the Knoll, or Nob, bears N.W. 3 N. from the lighthouse, distant 
44, miles. : 

The black buoy of the Middle bears N. 15° W. from the lighthouse, distant 5 miles, 
and ranges with the east beacon and lighthouse. 

The white buoy of the West Bank bears N. 15° W. from the lighthouse, distant 63 
miles, and ranges with Snake Hill, in New Jersey, and the bluff of Staten Island, 
where the telegraph now stands, and where the lighthouse is erected. 


By order of Congress, there are to be the following buoys laid down:— 
Between the Ocean and the City of New York. 
5 black spar-buoys between the outer bar and the black can-buoy of the spit. 


Be ULC Bates be ta ese'ss* between the can-buoy of the spit, and the can-buoy of the 
Middle. 

SIU saat hab nge be between the can-buoy of the Middle and Coney Island. 

A dILLO ..nsasnsncreate on the shoal opposite Gowanes buoy. 

DGUULO anes gk seep tes « on the S.E. part of the ruins of Flinn’s Knoll, in 3 fathoms 


water, bearing north from Sandy Hook lighthouse. Vessels 
coming in from sea, going up the Ship Channel, must leave it 
on the starboard hand; and those bound through the Swash 
Channel, on the port hand. 


On the west side of the Main Channel. 
1 black spar-buoy on the north side of the Round, or Middle Shoal, opposite to 


Prince’s Bay. 
4 white spar-buoys ain the white can-buoy of the bar and the Point of Sandy 
ook. 
6 ditto... .....eseece between the can-buoy of the Knoll and the can-buoy of the 
West Bank. 
AGittO soo... ese eeteee between the can-buoy of the West Bank and Staten Island. 
SGittO sites. eerie between the point of Robin’s Reef and Bedlow’s Island. 


N.B. As you pass the can-buoy of the Knoll, you make the new lighthouse in Prince’s 
Bay, bearing west from the Knoll buoy. 


In the East River and Long Island Sound. 


1 white spar-buoy on the Middle Ground, opposite to Bushwick Creek, where the 
dry-dock is located. 
1 black ditto...... on the Governor’s Table, Blackwell’s Island. 
Bett -, ebuntehee on Lawrence’s Reef, south from West Chester Creek, near 
Long Island. 
In sailing up Ship Channel, the white buoys are to be left on the port, and the 
plack buoys on the starboard side. None of these buoys are in less than 19 feet 
water. 
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The following brief Directions for entering the different channels of New York 
Harbour, are from the chart and map of the harbour, published at New York, 
Srom the recent U.S. Coast Survey. 


“Vessels from the eastward of Jones’s Beach (New Inlet) bound in to Sandy Hook, 
should et in 10 fathoms water, from whence the course is west, until they make 
Sandy Hook light, which can generally be seen, in fair weather, 10 miles. 


“GEDNEY’S CHANNEL.—Least water 23 feet. Bring the lighthouse on Sandy 
Hook to range with the black buoy, and the beacon on Romer to bear W.N.W. Steer 
W.N.W. with the ebb, and W. by N. with the flood-tide, until you drop into 6 fathoms 
water, when the lighthouse will range with a clump of trees on the Highlands, with the 
eastern side cut down square; you then steer for the east beacon on the Hook, keeping 
it a little on the port bow until you get mid-channel way, when you steer for the buoy 
of the N.W. Spit. 


“NORTH CHANNEL.—Least water 20 feet. After making the lighthouse, bring 
it in range with Mount Pleasant, it will then bear W. by S., and run on in that course 
till near the black buoy on the bar; thence steer west, keeping nearest to Sandy Hook, 
until up with the S.W. Spit buoy, which is black; the mark for the S.W. Spit buoy is, 
the west beacon and lighthouse in one. 


“SOUTH CHANNEL.—Least water 21 feet. When off the tavern at Long Branch, 
give the Jersey shore a berth of 3 miles, you are then in from 8 to 10 fathoms water ; 
steer north, a little easterly, until up with the white buoy, which is in mid-channel, then 
run for it. Steer N.W. if ebb, and N.W. by W. if flood, until in the main channel 
way, when you can run for the Hook, giving it the same berth as before directed. 


“Tf bound through the Swash Channel, which requires some local knowledge, bring 
the white house, on Staten Island, on with the gap of Staten Island Hills, which is in 
a N.W. course: this will bring you up with the black buoy on the Upper Middle; 
from thence keep the middle of the narrows open, and steer for the light on Robin’s 
Reef. From thence to the city you keep the battery open with the western side of 
Governor’s Island. 


“Tur §.W. SPIT CHANNEL WAY.—After getting round the buoy of the S.W. 
Spit, steer N. by E. until up with the black buoy of the Upper Middle, where Sandy 
Hook light and the east beacon will range; from whence steer, as before directed, for 
the city. 

A white house on with the western end of Pigeon Hill, carries you in the best water, 
until up with the white buoy of the Knoll: you then bring the house on with a single 
tree on the hill, until up with the black buoy of the Upper Middle. 


“To avoid the West Bank, keep Robin’s Reef lighthouse open with the bluff of Staten 
Island. 


“Vessels caught off Rockaway Bar can steer §.W. for the Sandy Hook light, and 
have not less than 15 feet water. 


“Vessels drawing not over 16 feet water, may enter the bar anywhere between the 
two buoys, and run for the east beacon. 


“The above depths are at low water; and the courses and bearings are by compass. 


“ Longitude of New York City Hall, west of Greenwich observatory, 74° 00’ 41”. 
Variation of the magnetic needle at Sandy Hook, in January 1844, 5° 51’ west. 


DIRECTIONS.—After making the Highlands of Neversink, run in boldly to within 
3 miles of the beach, and in steering along to the northward, observe to keep in about 
8 fathoms water, until you get the Hook lighthouse to bear W. } N.; then if you 
-have a round hill, called Mount Pleasant, some distance in Jersey, in one with the land, 
about + of a mile to the southward of the lighthouse, you are in a fairway to pass the 
bar (Mount Pleasant when in one with Block lighthouse leads to the black, or northern 
bar buoy); steer in about W. by N. until you are over it, you will have 3} fathoms 
at low water on the bar, and when over 43 and 5 fathoms. Pass the Hook lighthouse 
about } a mile, at which distance you will have 5 and 6 fathoms; when you have the 
[Canso To Pant. | 
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point of the Hook, on which the beacon stands, bearing $.S.E., you may then haul to 
the southward, round the Hook, and come to an anchor from 1 to 2 miles distant, the 
Hook bearing from east to N.E., in about 5 fathoms, good holding ground. When you 
make Long Island you should keep somewhat a good offing, to avoid the East Bank, 
observing the before-mentioned leading-marks for the bar. 


When proceeding up to New York, when off the 8.W. Spit buoy, giving it a berth 
of about a cable’s length on your starboard hand, your course up will be N. by E.7 E., 
6 miles (you will now have the narrows open), leaving the black buoy on the Middle 
on your starboard, and the white buoys on the Knoll and West Bank on your port hand. 
Between the buoy on the West Bank and Staten Island there is a shoal, dry at low 
water; to avoid it, keep Snake Hill, the westernmost of two hummocks on the Jersey 
shore, open of the bluff of Staten Island. Steering N. by W., about 4 miles, will 
carry you through the narrows, to within a mile of Robin’s Reef light; from thence to 
the city of New York the course up is nearly N.E. by N., about 34 miles. 


Observe: the above are mid-channel courses, without any reference to the effects of 
the tides, which should be taken into account, as the flood-tide sets strong to the west- 
ward when below the narrows, and the ebb to the eastward. 


In THE NIGHT.— When you are abreast of the 8.W. Spit, the two lights on the High- 
lands will range, when you may steer N. by E. + E. until you make the upper buoy 
of the Middle, when the east beacon and Sandy Hook lights will be in one; after 
passing the Upper Middle you will deepen your water to 6 fathoms, when you may steer 
north, a little westerly, through the narrows towards Robin’s Reef light; from thence 
to the city, and you will deepen your water to 7, 8, 10, and 12 fathoms. 


Exclusive of the dangers before described, there is nothing further to obstruct the 
navigation to New York, the coast being very steep near the point of Governor’s Island, 
and the rocks near the battery point do not extend above 100 yards from shore. There 
is good anchorage in 8 fathoms, abreast of the old church; but in 6 fathoms the ground 
is bad. 


It is high water, on the full and change days, at Sandy Hook, at 7h. 30m.; but the 
stream of tide continues to set in, at the rate of 2 knots, until 9h. At New York, in 
the East River, 9h. At New York, in the North or Hudson’s River, 11h. 


The vertical rise of the tide is about 53 feet; but it is sometimes checked by the 
westerly or north-westerly winds, so as to lower the water on the bar to 34 fathoms. 
Easterly or north-easterly winds have frequently raised it to 5 fathoms. 


The flood sets strongly to the westward from the S.W. spit until above the Upper 
Middle, whence it runs up in the channel-course to the narrows. 


The tide, during the last quarter-ebb, sets from North or Hudson’s River around 
Fort Point, and flows up the East River, at the rate of 3 knots; whence, with a like 
velocity, it returns 2 hours before the North River high water time. This affords 
great convenience to ships in shifting their berth from one river to the other. Ships of war 
may, during the summer season, ride in either river, in the stream; in the winter they 
haul-to, or moor between the wharfs. The twelve-feet ledge off the town, and the 
sunken wrecks and chevaux-de-frize, are shown by the ripple of the tide. 


The best passage up the East River is to the northward of Governor’s Island, keep- 
ing mid-channel until you are past the rocky flats off Long Island, opposite the Careen- — 
ing-yard and the S.E. reef of New York Island, which runs out 150 fathoms in a 
southerly direction from Red Bank; from this the Long Island shore is bold to Bush- 
wick Creek, where it shoals a little way off Pat Point. 


In order to clear the York Island Shore-flat, opposite Bushwick Creek, borrow to-— 
wards the creek, keeping the water-mill on Wallabout-bay on or open westward of 
Brookbent Church spire on a hill to the westward; you may sail close under the bold 
rocky cliffs on the western shore. 


Blind Rock and Governor’s Table Rock extend S.W., 600 fathoms, on a range from 
Blackwell Island, which form the two channels of the river. The channel on the west 
side of the island is clear, and deep, a boat’s length from the shores. There is a sunken 
rock prea of the way up the eastern channel, about 30 fathoms from the star-— 
board shore. { 
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Before you enter into either of the Blackwell Island Channels, if flood, let the tide 
be nearly spent; if ebb-tide, endeavour, by stemming the stream, which continues swift 
until a quarter of an hour before the turn of the tide, to reach Hell Gate at low water 
slack; the most desirable time to get through. As you run up between Flood Rock, 
which is steep-to, and the point of Long Island, bear up more easterly, keeping mid- 
channel. The least drain of tide will show the Hog’s Bank dangers on your port,. and 
the Pot Rock on your starboard, by the uncommon rippling and boiling appearance of 
the water. | 

There is sufficient depth for large ships until you come up with Mursh Isle, where it 
shoals, and forms a bar across the channel, with only 4 fathoms at the top of high 
water; and about one-third of the way over from the isle there is a single rock, with 
no more than 10 feet water. 


To return through Hell Gate, high water slack is the most convenient time, as the 
tide is favourable down to New York; there is, however, sufficient depth at low water 
for any ship in the Gate. Should the pilot have miscalculated the tide, and the ship, 
with a strong favourable tide and a leading breeze, has advanced near the Gate, you 
must attend the true set of the stream, in which you may easily keep the ship with lofty 
sails; low sails being liable to be becalmed by the land. The principal ebb-stream leads 
round Mill Rock, which is very bold, whence it turns short to the southward by Flag- 
staff Point, in the western Blackwell Island Channel. ‘The passage between Mill Rock 
and Scott’s Cap is deep, but very narrow; the southernmost passage, between Flood 
Rock and Long Island, is used on the flood only, when the stream leads fair through. 


It has been asserted that Hell Gate and the narrow passage leading into Long 
Island=Sound, may be passed, even by frigates, at the time of slack water; and that 
small ships and vessels, with a commanding breeze, may sail through at all times with 
the tide. On the flood, when bound into the Sound, you will pass to the southward of 
the Flood Rock, which is the southernmost of three remarkable rocks lying in the 
passage.” On the ebb, you will go to the northward of the Mill Rock, the stream set- 
ting in that direction, and forming eddies in the Flood Passage, which renders it, at 
that time, unsafe. The Pot, on which there is 10 feet at low water, shows itself dis- 
tinetly by the whirlpools; and also the Paw, which is part of the Hogs Bank. 


From Marsh Island, eastward, the Sound is navigable by the largest ships. The 
stream continues moderate for about 3 leagues to Throg Point, where the New York 
tide meeting the Sound tide, in a contrary direction, causes a complete stagnation. 
The Ship Channel is to the northward of the Two Brothers Islands and Hallets, or 
Rikers Island, observing to keep nearer to the main until past Lawrence Reef, which 
extends + of the channel over from the east point of Flushing Bay; and thence, keep- 
ing clear of the northern shore until you have doubled 'Throg Point Peninsula; your 
course thence to City Island will be nearly N. by E., 3 a league. Do not borrow to- 
wards the western side of the peninsula, on account of the Mud Flat, which extends 
from it towards the City Island anchorage. The Stepping Stones, which partly dry at 
low water, leave a sufficient channel to work up or down. The Executioner’s Rocks, 
which-are dry at half-tide, lie N.E., just 2 miles from Hart Island, and north, about a 
mile from Sands Point lighthouse; the channel which runs to the southward of them 
is most frequented. 

Between Hart Island and Sands Point light, nearly a mile distant from the latter, 
lies the Channel Rock, on which is a black spar-buoy, to be left to the southward in 
passing. About + of a mile from Channel Rock is the $8.W. Rock, sometimes dry at 
low water; it has a white spar-buoy upon it, and must be left to the southward when 
passing. Hereabout the Sound widens; and the bays of Long Island Sound, which 
have already been described, afford variety of anchorages. 


If coming from the eastward, you pass Nantucket Shoals between the parallels of 
38° to 39° 30’, you should, if possible, observe when you leave the Gulf Stream, from 
which advancing about 10 leagues, you may begin to expect soundings; and a S.W. 
current, so soon as you get soundings; then the observation by lead and line is of im- 
portant service to the navigator. 


If, when you are in soundings, and running for the land. to the northward of both 


the Egg Harbours, the northernmost of which, often called the Boning Hole, lies in 
22 
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latitude about 39° 30’ north, and, being near the land, you suddenly deepen your 
water from less to 13 fathoms, you should immediately put about, for many vessels 
have been deceived by a hole in these soundings, of the dimensions of about 4 acres of 
ground, and have been totally lost. 


If you are beating to windward, off the Hook, waiting for a pilot, or for a wind, 
either by night or by day, in standing to the northward, and you suppose the light- 
house to bear west from you, you will be near enough to Long Island. When you ap- 
proach Long Island the soundings are fine white sand; but on the Jersey shore the 
soundings are coarser and darker. There is what is called a Hook channel in this pas- 
sage, in which the soundings are mud and sand. 


Should you fall into the southward, near Cape Hatteras, be careful of its shoals, and 
make your way to the N.N.E., which will carry you on the soundings of the Jersey 
shore. When you get 20 fathoms water in the latitude of 40° north, haul in to 
make the land, by which you will avoid the difficulties of the coast, and the shoals 
nearer in shore. 


But should you fall in farther northward, approach the Chingoteak Shoals to the 
depth of 15 fathoms, and no nearer; from this depth steer N. by E., which course will 
bring you up nearly with Great Ege Harbour, on the Jersey shore; but it will be 
necessary to keep the lead going, and approach no nearer to it than the depth of 10 
fathoms. From Great Ege Harbour to the latitude of 40°, the Jersey shore runs 
nearly. N.E. by N., and thence to the Highlands of Neversink it trends nearly 
N. by E., but it should not be approached into a less depth than 10 fathoms. 


Harbour-Master’s Regulations for the Port of New York. 


1. No vessel shall be moored in the stream nearer than 4 of the distance from the 
wharfs to Long Island; nor shall any vessel lie at single anchor within that distance 
more than one day. 


2. Any vessel which shall foul another, moored properly in the stream, shall be 
liable for all damages. 


3. All vessels lying at the wharfs or piers, or in the basins or slips, shall, unless 
otherwise directed, lie with their heads up the dock; have their lower and topsail yards 
well topped by the starboard lifts; their moveable fore-and-aft spars and spritsail yards 
rigged in; stern davits, outriggers, and boomkins unshipped; and the anchors taken 
up, with the crown in, upon the forecastle. And any vessel which shall, through fail- 
ing to comply with this regulation, be the means of damage to another, shall be liable 
for the damage. 


4. All vessels at the end of a wharf or pier, shall haul either way to accommodate 
vessels going in or coming out. 


5. All vessels not discharging or receiving their cargoes, shall make room for vessels 
needing immediate accommodation; those wishing to discharge to have the preference 
of berth to those loading. Vessels returning, or putting into port in distress, always 


to be first accommodated. As to the fact of vessels being bona jide employed in these 
particulars, the harbour-master is sole judge. 


6. All vessels shall have on board a ship-keeper, or person to take care of them; and 
if any vessel shall be required to remove, and no person be found on board for that 
purpose, the harbour-master shall cause the same to be removed at the expense of the 
master, owner, or consignee, who shall be liable for all damages occasioned by such 
vessel. 

7. No vessel shall be moored or fastened in such place or manner as shall, in any 
way, obstruct or interfere with the steam or steam ferry-boats, at any ferry of 
this city. 

8. No ballast shall be thrown overboard, on this side of Sandy Hook, below low 
water mark; and in the harbour, all ballast must be landed above high water mark. 


9. No person shall encumber any of the wharfs, piers, or docks, with spars, boats, 
goods, or other things. 
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10. No vessel loaded, or in part, with loose hay or straw, shall be permitted to lie or 
come within 50 yards of any wharf, pier, or slip, while having on board any fire or 
lights, candles or lamp; and vessels having gunpowder on board, shall discharge the 
same before coming within that distance. 


11. No fire shall be kept on board any vessel at any of the wharfs, piers, slips, or 
basins of this city; but all such business shall be done on floating stages or boats, or on 
the wharfs, at least 6 feet from the edge of the wharf, and with a bucket of water 
‘always ready. | 

All persons failing to comply with the foregoing regulations, are liable to a penalty 
of 50 dollars for each offence, and for all damages, with costs of suit. 


Harsour-Masrer’s Frrs.—On all vessels of the United States, and on all foreign 
vessels, permitted by law to enter on the same terms as vessels belonging to the 
United States, which shall enter, and load or unload, or make fast to any wharf, 14 
cent per ton, according to the tonnage in the vessel’s register or papers. 


In all other vessels double that rate. 


The fees are payable in 48 hours after arrival, on penalty of paying double the 
amount, and costs of suit. 


For adjusting any difference respecting the situation or position of any sloop or 
schooner engaged in the coasting trade, on the application of the person having charge 
of such vessel, 2 dollars to be paid by the party in fault. 


FROM NEW YORK TO THE DELAWARE AND PHILADELPHIA. 


FROM the foot of the Highlands of Neversink, southward, the coast is low and 
level table-land; then follows a considerable space of woodland, which has a remarkable 
appearance, and terminates about 6 leagues 8. by W. from the Neversink lighthouses. 
After this begins an extensive lagoon, fronted by a narrow slip of low land; this open- 
ing in the coast is commonly called Barnigate Sound. The land continues in the same 
direction, S. by W., full 16 leagues, or to the elbow of an island, called Barnigate 
Long Reach. Along the shore, the soundings are observed to decrease regularly from 
12 to 5 and 4 fathoms. About 12 leagues to the southward of New York Harbour is 
the Barnigate Inlet; a shoal bar extends outward from its entrance, about 2 miles; 
this is formed of mud, shells, and gravel. Its outer edge is steep-to, and you can sail 
along it in 6 fathoms, within a short distance of the outer breakers; but the mariner, 
during night or dark weather, will do well not to come into less than 10 fathoms. The 
‘soundings to the northward of the above depth are fine white sand, with very hard 
bottom. 

Barnigate may easily be recognised in the day time, even when the breakers are not 
seen, by a grove of wood 3 or 4 miles in length, directly within the inlet, commonly 
called the Little Swamp; with the north end of this land abreast, you will be to the 
northward of Barnigate. Should you, with a vessel from the southward, not drawing 
more than 10 feet water, have hauled in shore for the above woodland, you may, with 
the wind off the land, keep within a cable’s length of the coast, until up with the High- 
lands, and proceed for the Harbour of New York, as before directed. 

There is a lighthouse on the southern side of Barnigate entrance, which exhibits a 
fixed light, at 40 feet above the level of the sea. 

Between the elbow of Barnigate Beach and Cape, the coast bends westerly, then 
southerly, and then westerly again, until it reaches Cape May, which is the northern 
pons of entrance to the Delaware, a distance of 17 or 18 leagues; the land is generally 
ow and broken, being composed of several islets and inlets; the latter have their 
entrances commonly obstructed by a sandy bar, extending, in some instances, a con- 
siderable way off. Like the soundings to the northward, the depths gradually decrease 
as you near the land. 

In 39° 30’ north latitude is Porr Tuckerton, formerly called Little Egg Harbour ; 
it is formed by several low islets and salt marshes, and can only be recommended in 
cases of emergency, the numerous shoals about its entrance being very dangerous: 
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yet during winter, when it frequently happens that vessels cannot enter New York 
or the Delaware through the violence of N.W. winds, sooner than be driven out into 
the Gulf Stream, it may be useful to know there is a harbour at hand, if they can only 
get there in safety, . 

For this humane purpose it has lately been surveyed and regularly buoyed. The shoals 
appear to form three separate channels, the Sod, the Middle Channel, and the South 
Channel; of these the Sod, which lies next to the shore, on the north side, appears to 
be the best; this lies in a S.W. direction, the Middle Channel W.N.W., and the South 
Channel in a N.N.W. direction. 

Littte Eaa Harzour Lieut. — Boston, November 14th, 1847.—'The Superin- 
tendent of Lights is the district of Little Egg Harbour (N. J.) gives notice, 4th inst., 
that the new lighthouse, lately erected on Tucker’s Beach, will be put into operation 
on the night of the lst of December next, and the light (which is stationary) will be 
continued thereafter. 

On the northern side is Tucker’s Beach, with a remarkable house having two chim- 
neys, and a cluster of three single trees to the N.E., and a small house to the S.W. 
When you have advanced so far as this part, you come up near the buoys which now 
mark the several passages. They are all spar-buoys, and are laid down as follows :— 
One buoy at the middle of the Sod Channel, a little outside of the bar or breakers; 
one at the inner part of the same channel, off Sods or Small Point, and upon the 
northern side of the main channel into the harbour: the latter bears 5.W. from the 
former or outer buoy, and both lie in 23 fathoms water. One buoy on the side of the 
harbour opposite to Sods Point, and bearing from the buoy off that point W.N.W.; one 
buoy at the middle of the east main channel, a little outside of the bar or breakers, in 
23 fathoms; one buoy at the point of the Round Shoal, in 24 fathoms, upon the north 
side of the South Channel, bearing from the outer buoy of the East Channel W.S.W. 

Sop Cuyannet.— Directions.—Coasters bound to the northward, will generally 
make this harbour when caught, by a north-easter, after having passed to the north- 
ward of it, and before being able to make Sandy Hook. In running down within sight 
of the land, pass the boarding-house near the point of Long Beach, giving the breakers 
off the old inlet a berth of } a mile, and keeping in 24 feet water, until the boarding- 
house on Tucker’s Island bears N.W. by W. 

The boarding-house on Tucker’s Island is distinguished from that on Long Beach 
by having three small trees close to the northward of it, and a thick undergrowth on 
the hillocks on the northern extremity of the island; whereas the sand-hills in the 
neighbourhood of the boarding-house on Long Beach are bare. 

Being in 24 feet water, fine black sand, with the boarding-house on Tucker’s Island 
bearing N.W. by W., steer W. by S. for the outer buoy near the middle of the entrance 
of Sod Channel. 

While abreast of Tucker’s Island, and before reaching the outer buoy, there will not 
be much tide, and the least water will be 10 feet at low water. When up with the 
outer buoy, the S.W. point of Tucker’s Island being 900 feet distant to the westward, 
steer S.W. 3 8S. for the middle buoy, keeping on the outside. Strong tides will here 
be met: the flood-tide setting over the shoal of the point of Sods, and the ebb setting 
over towards the Round Shoal, for which allowance must be made. ‘Turn the middle 
buoy in 19 feet water, and steer for the inner buoy. With a scant wind and an ebb- 
tide, vessels will be obliged to anchor here, or even before reaching this point. Witha 
change of tide a better anchorage will be found farther up, between Anchorage Island 
and the marsh to the northward. This part of the harbour, from the N.W. extre- 
mity of Anchorage Island to Hatfield’s Store, is 14 mile long, and + of a mile broad. 

Vessels coming from the southward, and wishing to enter by the Sod Channel, will 
bring the boarding-house on Tucker’s Island to bear N. $ W., and steer for it, giving 
the Round Shoal a berth. When the hillock on the south end of the island bears 
W.3N., haul up W. by S. for the outer buoy, and afterwards follow the directions 
given before. 

Sourn CuHannet.—Vessels coming from the southward will give the Brigantine 
Shoals a good berth, keeping in 4 fathoms water, until the southernmost house on 
Brigantine Beach bears N.W. by N., then steer N. by W.4W. if the weather be © 
clear. Hatfield’s Store, on the marsh, will be seen ahead 4} miles distant; keep on 
this course until the northern house on the Brigantine Beach bears N.W. byW. ¢ W.., 
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when you will be between the breakers on the South Point, on the Round Shoal, and 
those on the beach, then haul up N.E. ? N., and continue on that course 2 of a mile, 
until the northern house on Brigantine Beach bears west, and the S.E. point of the 
sand hillock, on the south end of Tucker’s Island, bears N. 3? W.; haul in then N.2W., 
and steer for the hillock until nearly up with the middle buoy, after which, proceed as 
before directed.—American Coast Pilot. 

In Little Egg Harbour there is about 15 feet at high water. 


ABSECUM INLET lies about 53 miles south-westward of Little Ege Harbour. 
From east to E. by S., about 3 miles from this inlet, is a shoal, with several knolls, of 
only 10 feet upon it, having 4 or 5 fathoms between them. On this shoal vessels have 
been sometimes lost. In entering this harbour, you should bring the house which stands 
on the starboard hand point to bear N.W., and run for it on that bearing, until within 
+ of a mile of it; then alter your course to north till you get to the marsh: here you 
can anchor, in from 6 to 3 fathoms. The depth of water on the bar is about 9 feet 
at low water, and the rise is about 5 feet. 

Great Eae Isranp lies about 11 miles to the south-westward of Absecum, and has 
only 12 feet water in it at high water springs. Inland of Great Egg Harbour is a 
grove, called the Great Swamp Trees, by which this place may be readily known. 

Should you make the land about Absecum, when abreast of this part, in from 6 to 
15 fathoms, your soundings will be white and black sand, with occasional bits of shells; 
you will discover your exact situation by the Great Swamp Trees, before mentioned; 
and having passed Great Egg Harbour, at the distance of about 4 or 5 miles, you may 
pursue a 8.W. by S. course, which will carry you towards Cape May. 

In running thus for the Cape, you will pass five inlets: these are Corsons, Townsend, 
Hereford, Turtle Gut, and Coldspring; each of which has a bar at its entrance, and is 
only fit for small craft. 

Hereford Inlet: is frequented by the pilot-vessels, there being no other shelter for 
them to the northward, until they reach Absecum or Egg Harbour. 

When sailing between New York and Delaware, with a north-westerly wind, and 
generally clear weather, keep no farther off than 10 fathoms; the nearer in shore the 
stronger is the current, which averages one mile an hour, the flood setting W. by S., 
and the ebb E. by N.; but you will have no tide farther off than 8 or 9 fathoms. 

If you are turning with a westerly wind, do not stand farther off than 18 or 20 
fathoms; but you may venture inshore into 6 fathoms, until you arrive off the entrance 
of Hereford Inlet, or about 2 leagues to the north-eastward of Cape May. 

Five-Fatnoms Banx.—Near the $.W. end of this bank a light-vessel is moored, in 
74 fathoms water, with Cape May lighthouse bearing W. 20° 30’ N., distant 152 miles; 
and the centre of the shoalest ground, on which is only 12 feet water, bears N. 28° E. 
from the light-ship, distant 2? miles. The light-vessel has two masts, with a lantern on 
each, and is provided with a large bell, which is sounded, in foggy weather, one stroke 
every minute. The shoal part of the bank above mentioned extends N. by E.3E. and 
S. by W. 3 W., ? of a mile, and is $ a mile in breadth, and bold on its eastern edge, 
as there are 7 fathoms } a mile to the eastward of the shoal water. The bank, which 
is 9 miles long and about 13 broad, has 3 to 5 fathoms on it, and runs in a north and 
south direction. 

Vessels coming from the northward should not run for the light-ship while bearing 
from it between N. 14° E. and N. 41° E. S.E., 2 of a mile from the light-ship, are 
5 fathoms water. There is a passage inside of this" shoal, by taking your soundings 
from the land, in 6 or 7 fathoms; but strangers in large ships should not attempt it. 

M‘Cries Suoau.—This shoal, which has only 17 feet water on it, lies 74 miles S.E. 
from Cape May lighthouse. W. by N., distant 13 mile from M‘Cries Shoal, there are 
18 feet on a small spot. Another shoal, 15 miles E.S.E. from Cape Henlopen light- 
house, with 4} fathoms upon it. The three above-mentioned shoals were examined by 
Lieutenant Bache, U.S.N., in 1844. §.E., 14 mile from Congress Hall, there is a 
shoal, a mile in extent, on which there are only 6 feet water; it is called Old Eph. There 
are 34 fathoms inside of it. 

DELAWARE BAY and RIVER to PHILADELPHIA.— The entrance to the 
Delaware is between the capes of May and Henlopen, bearing from each other S.W. 
by S. and N.E. by N., distant 103 miles. Both capes are distinguished by a light- 
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house. ‘There is a large space covered by overfalls, off Cape May, extending 6 miles 
southward of the lighthouse, with only from 5 to 15 feet on them. ‘There is a narrow 
channel between these shoals and the cape, leading into the river. The main channel 
is to os southward of these overfalls, between them and Cape Henlopen, and is full 
4 miles wide. 3 


Cape May lighthouse, which exhibits a revolving light, stands on the extreme §.W. 
point of the cape; the light is elevated 80 feet above the level of the sea, and it makes 
a revolution in 3 minutes. It bears N.E. by N., nearly, and distant 103 miles from 
Cape Henlopen light. There is good anchorage under Cape May light with the 
wind at north or N.N.E.; and after you have passed the light, by keeping the land on 
board, in from 3 to 5 fathoms, vessels will find good safe anchorage with the winds from 
the eastward. 


There is a shoal, 3 of a mile in extent, lying S.W. from Cape May light, distant 3 a 
mile, having only 10 feet water on it. 


The south point of Crow Shoal bears W. 22° N., distant 1} mile from the light; the 
shoal is 4 miles in extent, in a northerly direction, having only 7 feet on it in some 
places. 


CAPE HENLOPEN LIGHT.—This lighthouse is handsomely built of stone, and 
contains a fixed light, about 190 feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen in 
clear weather, 9 leagues. 


A BEACON stands to the extreme north end of Cape Henlopen; it bears N. 5° W.., 
3 of a mile from the lighthouse. Ships running for Old Kiln Roads, may, when the 
lighthouse and beacon-light are in one, approach the beacon-light within a cable’s 
length, then run in W.N.W., until the lighthouse bears 8.E., when you may anchor, in 
4 fathoms, good ground. 


About 25 miles E. $8. of Cape Henlopen, there is a shoal with only 4 fathoms on it, 
grey sand. 


Tur BREAKWATER.—The Government of the United States have constructed 
an extensive breakwater within Cape Henlopen, similar to the one in Plymouth 
Sound, forming a safe artificial harbour within the cape. To the westward of this is 
another similar work, about 500 yards in length, and built so as to protect the harbour 
from the ice, and called the Ice Breakwater. On the west end of the main breakwater 
there is a fixed light. The harbour thus formed by these breakwaters, is of the 
greatest importance to vessels entering the Delaware, as there are not any natural 
harbours between Cape Henlopen and Philadelphia, a distance of about 24 leagues. 


Pirots.—Vessels off the Delaware, upon displaying a jack at the fore-topmast-head, 
will immediately obtain a pilot. Those who are to be depended upon are furnished 
with a certificate from the Board of Wardens at Philadelphia. The risk in entering will 
be much lessened if such signal is made so soon as you discern the lighthouse, at which 
a code of signals have been established, upon seeing which the pilots will always meet 
the vessels off the lighthouse: whereas mariners frequently neglect to make their sig- 
nal until they get abreast of the lighthouse, and then they must lay-to, occasioning un- 
necessary delay, and sometimes incurring danger. It is to be observed, that the pilots 
are generally to be found cruizing about, and when they are not, this caution is of 
importance. 


The soundings, as you advance towards the Delaware, are very irregular and un- 
equal; for at the distance of 15 leagues to the eastward of Cape Henlopen, you will 
have from 30 to 25 fathoms, while at half that distance there will be a decrease of 15 
to 16 fathoms. 


In the channel near Cape Henlopen there are 13 to 14 fathoms, while at 5 leagues 
from the cape there are only 9 or 10 fathoms. 


The greatest danger to a ship cruizing hereabout is the Five-Fathom Bank, the 
southern part of which is now pointed out by the light-ship before mentioned, bearing 
two lights, and a bell in foggy weather. 

In approaching Cape Henlopen from sea, and going in by the south passage, give 
the beacon-light on the pitch of the cape a berth of 400 or 500 yards; and when you 
bring the west end of the breakwater (on which a light is now placed,) to bear N.W., 
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steer for it, and anchor as close to the works as you can with safety; the light on the 
west end bearing north to N. by W. ‘There is no difficulty, with common attention, to 
running into the anchorage to the southward of the breakwater, even in a gale of wind, 
either between the two works, or by the passage to the S.E. of both. 


The Hen and Chickens Shoal, on which are some patches, of only 5 feet, lies to the 


- south-eastward of the cape. The southern point of the shoal, on which there are only 


13 feet. water, lies 24 miles S.E. by S. from Cape Henlopen light. The breakwater 
light in one with, or in range with the beacon-light on the cape, puts you on the edge 
of the shoal. Along the shore, inside of the shoal, is a channel, with 43 to 5 fathoms 
in it. 

In approaching Cape May, you should get the light to bear W.N.W., in 4 or 5 
fathoms, then steer for it, and you will make a safe entrance into the river, clear of all 
shoals, with a vessel of 10 or 11 feet draught of water. 


When running for the light, keep about 2 miles to the northward and eastward of 
it, until about ? of a mile from the shore; from this you must keep the shore on board, 
in 5 fathoms water, till you double round the cape; when you will leave the great shoal 
(on which the sea constantly breaks when covered,) on your port hand, bearing S.E. 
by E. from the light, 1} mile distant; it dries at low water. 

When you have rounded the cape, steer north until the light bears S.E. 4 8., when 
you must steer N.W. until you deepen to 7 fathoms. 

In running the above course, you will have from 5 to 14 fathom at low water on the 
Crow Sand, before you come into 7 fathoms, which is 4 miles from the light; then steer 
W.N.W. or W. by N., in 5 or 6 fathoms, until you deepen your water to 8 fathoms in 


_ the main channel, midway between Brown’s Bank and the south end of the Brandy- 


wine Shoal: here the light-vessel on the western side of the south end of the Brandy- 
wine Shoal will be your best guide. ‘This vessel is moored about 3 of a mile westward 
of the south point of the shoal, and bears N. + W., 123 miles from Cape Henlopen 
light; and Cape May light bears E.S.E., distant 7? miles from the light-vessel. 


On the south point of Brown’s Bank a buoy is placed, which bears N. 4° W., distant 
93 miles from the light on Cape Henlopen. 


The following Lighthouses are placed on the shores of Delaware Bay. 


On the eastern side.—A fixed light is established on Egg Island Point, in latitude 
39° 103’; a fixed light on Cohansey Creek, in latitude 39° 20}. 


On the western side—A fixed light at Mispillion Creek, on a dwelling-house, in 
latitude 38° 563’; a fixed light at Mahon’s Ditch, on a dwelling-house, in latitude 
39° 10’13”; a fixed light at Bombay Hook, on a dwelling-house, in latitude 39°21’ 43”; 
a fixed light on Reedy Island, in latitude 39° 30’; and a fixed light at Christiana River, 
in latitude 39° 433’ north. 


Set of the tides within the capes. 


The first quarter flood sets W.N.W.; second to last quarter N.N.W. First quarter 
ebb E.S.E.; second to last quarter ebb S.S.E. With spring-tides the vertical rise is 
from 6 to 7 feet, neap-tides 43 to 54 feet; but they are varied by the winds. 


It is high water on the full and change days of the moon, as follows:—At Cape May 
8h. 15m.; at Cape Henlopen 9h. 0m.; at Bombay Hook 10h. 30m.; at Reedy Island 
11h. 15m.; at Newcastle 12h. Om.; at Chester 1h. 30m.; and at Philadelphia 3h. Om. 
The variation off the mouth of the Delaware is about 24° westerly. 


The direct eourses and distances from Cape Henlopen to Bombay Hook are as 
follows:—From Cape Henlopen light to the Brandywine light-vessel N. 7 W., distant 
124 miles; from hence to No. 2 light-vessel N.N.W., distant 11} miles; from No. 2 
light-vessel to the white buoy in Joe Flogger Channel, is N.N.W., 4 miles; from hence 
to Bombay Hook the course is N.W. by N., distant 9 miles. In running the above 
courses, allowance must be made for the tides, whether ebb or flood. At Bombay Hook 
the river narrows considerably, and continues to decrease in width as you proceed up 
to Philadelphia. 
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Directions for the Main Ship Channel. 


Vessels bound up the Delaware should, after giving the Hen and Chickens a berth 
in passing, bring the lighthouse on Cape Henlopen to bear 8.3 E.; then steer north, a — 
little westerly, for the buoy of the Brown’s Bank, which lies N. 4° W., 93 miles from — 
the light; leave the buoy on your port hand, and continue the same course to the 
Brandywine light-vessel. From hence, steer for the light-vessel No. 2, which is — 
moored near the Cross Ledge; your course will be N.N.W. with the ebb, and ~ 
N.N.W. 3} W. with the flood, distant 114 miles, in from 4} to 8 fathoms, leaving the 
buoy on the north end of the Brandywine Shoal on your starboard hand, and the buoy 
on the 14-feet bank on your port, or western side; the latter buoy lies 5 miles from the 
light-vessel, and the former 1? mile. 


Soon after leaving the Brandywine you will make Egg Island light, bearing about 
north; it is elevated about 40 feet, shown from the top of a house, and may be seen 12 
miles. The southern part of Joe Flogger’s Shoal lies N.W. by W., 1} mile from the 
buoy on the 14-feet bank; it is a long narrow shoal, nearly dry in places, running in 
a N.N.W. direction 15 miles, forming the western side of the Main Channel.* 


In clear weather there is no difficulty in proceeding up this channel, by paying 
attention to the buoys, and the light-vessels which are moored in a line with it. In 
thick weather you may safely approach the Joe Flogger to 4 fathoms, its whole length, 
In working up, you may stand in towards it to 4 fathoms, hard bottom; and off to 9 or 
6 fathoms, soft. The strength and direction of the tides are very much influenced by 
the winds. | 


The light-vessel No. 2 is moored near the south end of the Cross Ledge, and shows” 
a single light, elevated 45 feet above the level of the sea, and visible 7 miles. ‘The Cross 
Ledge is a hard narrow sand, 43 miles in length, and forms the east side of the chan=— 
nel; it nearly Gries in some parts. Pass close to the east side of the light-vessel; your 
course up to the middle will be N.N.W. with the ebb, and N .N.W.4W. with the flood, - 
distance 5 miles, in from 5 to 74 fathoms; these latter courses will take you up mid-— 
channel between the Cross Ledge and Joe Flogger. | 


From the buoy of the Middle to Bombay Hook Bar, (the Thrum Capf bearing S.W.) 
the course is N.W. by N. with the ebb, and N.W. 3 N. with the flood, and the dis- : 
tance 7 miles, in from 5 to 6} fathoms. Bombay Hook is very bold, and should not be 
approached nearer than 5 fathoms; in the channel off it are 6 fathoms. 


_ From the buoy of the Middle you will see Cohansey light, New Jersey, bearing 
N.N.W.,; it is elevated 40 feet, and visible 12 miles, shown from the top of a dwelling- 
house; at the same time, from this spot, you will have the light on Egg Island bearing” 
E. by S. 3 S., and Mahon light, which is visible 12 miles, bearing W. by S. $ ¢ 
When you arrive as far up as the north end of Joe Flogger Bank, you will open the 
Bombay Hook light open of the Hook Point; the latter light is elevated 40 feet, and 
visible 12 miles. ' 


Bombay Hook Roads are very much used by vessels waiting tide, or a fair wind; 
the best anchorage is with the light W. by N., and the Hook Point 8. by E., in 3 or 
4 fathoms, good ground. 


FROM BOMBAY HOOK TO PHILADELPHIA. 


From the Coast Pilot‘ When up with Bombay Hook Point, Reedy light will be 
made bearing N.W. by N., elevated 55 feet, and visible 14 miles. From Bombay Hook 
to Liston’s (the tree bearing south,) the course is N.W. 4 N., distant 15 miles; sound- 
ings, as far as Bombay Hook light, 6 to 44 fathoms; and between the light and Lis- 
ton’s 34 to 33 fathoms, being the least water in any part of the channel between Cape 
Henlopen and the Pea Patch. , ; 
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* There is a channel on the west side of Joe Flogger Shoaly named Blake’s Channel ; it 


nearly as direct as the Main Channel, but not so wide; it is not buoyed, consequently not 
frequented. 


+ The Thrum Cap is the lowest of two insulated clumps of trees on the western shore. 
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“From Liston’s, (the tree bearing south,) to give Stony Point bar a berth, steer for 
Port Pen piers, a little to the westward of Reedy Island light, 14 mile, or until Bar- 
ney’s house, on the Delaware Shore, (yellow, with two single poplars near it,) bears 
S.W. by W., soundings 4 fathoms; then your course is N. by E.1E., 4 miles to 
Salem, or Elsinborough Point, on the Jersey shore; soundings up to the middle of 
Reedy Island, 4 to 5 fathoms, then deepening to 7 or 8 fathoms. There are two chan- 
nels to pass the Pea Patch; for the Eastern, or Goose Channel, track the Salem Flats, 
along which commence, at Elsinborough Point, hauling on and off, shoaling to 34, and 
deepening to 5 and 6 fathoms. 

“When up with the north end of the Pea Patch, take your soundings from the New 
Jersey shore, hauling on the flat to 3, and deepening to 4 fathoms, tracking the flat 
along until Newcastle Spire bears N. by W., when you are clear of the north-eastern 
end of Bulkhead Shoal, and may haul out into the middle of the river. The channel, 
westward of the Pea Patch, is divided by a middle ground, commencing about mid- 
way between the Pea Patch and Delaware shore, and following the bend of the river 
about 13 mile; least water upon it 10 feet. 


“The channel westward of this middle is narrow; least water 20 feet. To take it, 
run from Elsinborough Point for the Pea Patch, until up with Reedy Point, from which 
the above trends suddenly to N.W.; then track the flats on the Delaware shore along, 
passing between the east and west buoys, and and near the west buoy, up to the Ham- 
burg buoy. ‘The channel east of the Middle is not so difficult; least water 13 feet. 
When up with Reedy Point, take your soundings from the Pea Patch side, and track 
the flats up to the east buoy, and then the Middle to the Hamburg buoy. 


“ From Newcastle to Marcus Hook the general course of the river is N.E. by N., 
114 miles; the best water off the eastern shore, until past Cherry Island Flats, a 
middle ground off Christian Creek, about 23 miles long; least water 11 feet. Having 
passed the flats, the best water is off the western shore; keeping it pretty well on board, 
you clear Marcus Hook bar, which lies off that place. From Marcus Hook to Chester 
the course is about N.E. by E., 34 miles; the best water off the western shore. When 
a mile above Chester, you are up with the buoy on the spit, which makes down the 
river from Tinicum Island, which you leave to the westward. The trend of the river 
is then nearly east of the bar below Fort Miftlin, upon which there are two buoys. 

** Cross the bar between the two buoys, and steer for Fort Miftlin, passing to the 
northward of the old pier, which lies off that work. ‘The river then trends eastward 
again up to the Horse Shoe, upon which there is a buoy, which is to be left to the 
northward. Having passed the Horse Shoe, the trend of the river is nearly north up 
to Knight’s Point; the best water is on the northern shore, until the canal basin, on 
the Pensylvanian side, bears W. by N.; steer across the river, and keep the western 
shore aboard up to the city. 


“The harbour of Reedy is much used, particularly in winter, while the ice is run- 
ning. A small sand spit makes south from the lower end of the island, 3 a mile; being 
clear of this, your course is north; anchor off the piers, in 4 to 6 fathoms, mud.” 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA is situated on the western bank of the Delaware, at 
the narrowest part of the isthmus which divides the Delaware and Schuylkil rivers, 
being both healthy and pleasant, and a place of great opulence; its commerce is most 
extensive, and its wharfs are most commodiously constructed, the principal one being 
200 feet wide, with sufficient water for ships of 500 tons to lie alongside of it. The 
warehouses are numerous; and there are commodious docks for ship-building; the 
streets are broad, and well lighted; and the markets are abundantly supplied, particu- 
larly on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


The houses are chiefly built of brick, plain, and three stories high; but the public 
edifices are chiefly of stone, handsomely ornamented. The United States Bank, the 
National Mint, and the ten bridges deserve notice. Literary and benevolent institutions 
are numerous. ; 

A great number of fine ships belong to this port; and the navigation of the river 
can be entered by a man-of-war, as far up as the city itself, while sloops and smaller 
vessels may proceed much farther up. The population is at present about 230,000. 
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Tne BEARINGS and Distances of the PrinctpAL PLaces on the Coast of 


AMERICA, between Care Canso and PHILADELPHIA. 


Names of Places. Magnetic Bearings. Miles, 
From Cranberry Island light to Dover Island ............... SW 4S... ..cccscescceees 6 
Dover Island to the shoals off White Head Island... W by S 4 S.......-+000 8 
White Head Island to SW breakers off Goose Island W by S.........scseeeeee 21 
SW breakers to Beaver Island light............esceseees WES ..cccoccsesareereseee 36 
Beaver Island to Jedore Ledges...........s.ssssseseeeee W. Dy Siwsedeudsetdenees 31 
Jedore Ledges to Sambro’ lighthouse.............sse0+ Wests... 0 saiscieedss 263 
Sambro’ lighthouse to Cape Sable..........ssccceesseeees WSW 4 W.iiieses 108 
Sambro’ light to Cross Island light. ............ceese00 Wests 4 Gxesth apa 25 
PAttse Spat. esc to Coffin’s Island light.i.3;...4.....5... W by S48 ...o0 oe 
da dete seta kts « to Le Heve Rock. ........,.s.00ceaesesesse WW OG WY DY tae 
Le Heve Rock to Western Head, Liverpool Bay.... WSW......sssseeseevees 19 
Western Head to Little Hope Island............ bbesade SW by: Swish 13 
Little Hope Island to Ragged Island Rocks........... WS Wit Biv. Bee 15 
Ragged Island Rocks to Shelburne lighthouse........ Wik IN. ccccbecuns ena 10 
eon bevanersacty Counarek seks Brazil EGGCK...ksins 30s facneaais SW. by, Wissispanantmnan 25 
Shelburne light to Cape Negro......cccsccsccscseceeeees SW:s Secret aah 7 
TET ee eee Brazil ROCK. .....0....cscanesqenecqnns ihe VUE bo ciesea geen 
Brazil Rock to Seal Scland..,...cc0.sexssesssavevcstopluan W by. N dis. Jegoukens 26 
SOEs gab seks oGadee axe Cape Negr0.....0.65) desectocsetndevsbnan VR DNanean seumnpen sheen 
Seal Island Rock to Lurcher Rock...............000e08 NNW 4 W.....scceceee 32 
Lurcher Rock to Brier Island light..................40 N byE 3 E.........000. 23 
Brier Island light to the entrance of Annapolis...... NE 2 E.....csecccceseacee 37 
Annapolis entrance to Cape Chignecto..........sees00+ ENE. 4, N icsscaset sntene 53 
Briers Island light to Partridge Island light........... NNE +} Bag An 61 
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Names of Places. Magnetic Bearings. Miles. 
From North end of Grand Manan Island to the Wolves... NNE. .......ccsscceccssecs 9 
The Wolves to Passamaquoddy Head lighthouse..... SW by W...........00008 11 
Passamaquoddy Head to the entrance of Annapolis ESE } E........ es 50 
“pare pasacdhn teak dr. .>s.0- moe leland  Machias. gevix. SWeby- Wid. vercscd.... 20 
South end of Great Manan Island to Mount Desert 
PR OCHR EVENT Is 05: 00 Cathetecadencasisuctysou tegen reste SW by W iW........ 65 
Mount Desert Rock to Martinicus Islands............ Wd Si Ha dectGe cdditerss 34 
Martinicus Islands to Machias Seal Islands........... LN ED clas les mod davek sans 82 
Machias Seal Islands to Great Manan Island......... BNE inochi: 9 
Martinicus Islands to Matinick Island..........s.se000 WEDENG ose dlada: 8 
Readanac Whe soaebers 38s thelsletofi Haute ...2: SssiA a Ne Dy Be cissscl...2 18 
Isle of Haute to Long Island.................c00e oversees FIN Bi oiiesd eee x 10 
Long Island to Mount Desert Rock............eseeeeees STL s .Patiss sat avdat eres: 15 
Matinick Island to Manheigan Island.................4. BW S Wicca peeaese' yes 10 
Manheigan Island to Seguin Island light............++. EAN eels ats ss 20 
Seguin Island light to Cape Elizabeth...........0+se0+ Wi by Si DS eines 203 
Cape Elizabeth to Alden’s Ledge..........sssseseeeee RES ees eae 3 
Alden’s Ledge to Portland lighthonse.............000+8 NNW destesh ccckenetees i: 6 
Cape Elizabeth to Cape Anne..........secccsreevseerees Be Wihekaiieientl 56 
Thatcher’s Island lights to Portsmouth light waded sa’ Wig Wistert 24 
Portsmouth to Newbury Harbour entrance........... BSW dWrat. vate... 14 
Newbury to Annisquam light.............sccecsscseesees Sy by Eds Birch. seecee 10 
Cane Anne to Boston light.......- .ccsscceverecses cosas SW, 0 pkendevci eee os covend 22 
Boston to Marble Head Harbour light...........0.. 0. N by EB 3 E............. 10 
Cape Anne to Cape God light..........ssccsccssccssesees SSE ita t Al eee 43 
Boston-to Cape-Cod lights.........s.cessecosevcvesteececes SE by Husa hiaras 4] 
Boston lighthouse to go clear of Cape Cod.........++. Eby 8 #S8%....iseceen 54 
Cape Cod light to go clear to the southward of 
Nantucket south shoals... .......scscsccesseccseveces SSE., easterly,......... 85 
RPL RAIL U0). Pls HEOPD CRs seco sus copes seis scese sailors odeian Tiga Lins Sep thats nnd sep aenees 95 
Cape Anne to Ammens Rock, Cashes Ledge......... Bard N iivcces Soa@liereee 75 
Monomy Point to Sandy Point lighthouse ............ SEW. carsssstan ee 12 
Sandy Point lighthouse to Brant Point lighthouse... SSW 4W.. ............ 7 
“NER te Lee: ae Cape Poge lighthouse 
through the Ship Channel..........ssssscscsessssose WNW 3) Wiokieees ook 17 
meoume etola 6 Gay, Weald 012... 1..theree+vouvuvgsbates ss WSW $8ieasKe 5... 14 
Ragretene to BOCK [sland ci... .cciscsvesecessesevsqecscte WS SS oiicee reece: ces 36 
Isloek Isiand tot hode Island...5...01.s+...o¢siewarmen ess NE 4 Nich eh 18 
Tre Pg», Papi PP ONL GPE EL e es cavov'dscoce ccc ta seeks cde NIN Laue stteettee ee TO 
Svanablte ap crete teed Carder ae Talands, cdccsxcidosictegen ces VW GB0.kc ab eee ee ke 
Rated sabeneantet scp MontucksPonitetcsts.0s actin tn SW by Siitesteeemeee 16 
Rhode Island lighthouse to the Harbour of Rhode 
TSERIGL <5. ccntanns sashes MIUpANCR BOs 85 aakgn vase «200d IN Bivasest ds chad seks tbo 43 


126 Bearings and Distances, &c. 


Names of Places. Magnetic Bearings. Miles. 
From Block Island to the east end of Fisher’s Island ....... W by N 2 iat 19 
Block Island to Watch Point ...........0.scsscscses ones’ Ay OW dW ERR ase 18 
Watch Point to the lighthouse of New London...... W iy Nog fi eene ccna 10 
Block Island to the west end of Fisher’s Island...... We bys seston remees 23 
Latimer Rock, from the east part of the harbour of ' 
Fisher’s Island......... pads tases tise's'e stele Swede sixan dss IN orth.....isvcesbicosuanaee 1} 

SW end of Fisher’s Island to New London light..... NNW.......csecsesereees 5 
Point Judith to Fisher’s Island..........scscesscsrseesees Web B) cccea onto 25 
Ditto civecer to go through the Race............sseeeeee Wi by Sak user ae 36 
The Race to Eaton’s Neck lighthouse...........ssseeee Wi byes ceased aol 56 
Eaton’s Neck to Sand’s Point .......sessessesceeeceeees WES Wd Wi wccocioantney 17 
and s Point to Hart Island ~.05.0.<:..0s.sccsuseene toemas SWS Jona 2. atk Saree 2 
Hart Island to Frog Point.......cescccsesesssesssscsesoees SS Ws. vies vepeiemene + 
Frog Point to Hunt’s Point, near Hell Gate.......... W #82... Cae 5 
veklum. Island to. Old Field. Points... 5..Wi.8 5. ieasetees W byS ca eee 42 
Old Field Point to Huntingdon Harbour............++. West... ceeeipietga 15 
Montuck Point to Sandy Hook lighthouse ........... WS Wid Wh. eae 102 
Sandy Hook to Barnigate Inlet.............cdesecsessere S by Wiv.Laniehes 39 
Barnigate Inlet to the light-vessel off Cape May..... SSW4 W.......... eT 
Light-vessel to Cape Henlopen............ccscsssscsssoes WideS! 2.2 adlgewaaeat 24 


REMARKS ON THE DEVIATION OR LOCAL ATTRACTION. 


erect 


It may not be improper to observe in this place, that the needle is subject to a local 


attraction, resulting principally from the masses of iron on board ship, by which it will 
be drawn more or less from the magnetic meridian, according as the disturbing cause 
is situated with regard to the needle; this effect is called the aberration of the needle. 
For further particulars on this subject, see pages 207 and 208, eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth editions of Norie’s Epitome on Navigation, in which 
excellent work will be found the following Table (see page 208), thereby showing the 
allowances that are made for the aberration of the needle, at the same time proving the 
extraordinary changes of the variation, according to the direction of the ship’s head. 


Thoma by Variations. Bia Fea, by Variations. 
* (eo) / , [o) 
North. 24 30 W. South. 24 30 W. 
N. N. E. 23,4. 21 Ss. S. W. 25 39 
N. E. Boe DS S. W. 26. 37 
E. NN. E 21-44 W.S. W. 274 18 
East Bie 30 West 27° 30 
E. S. E o1- 44 W.N. W 27 16 
S.E oy BPs | N. W 26 LST 
Ss. S. E 23.21 N. N. W 25 39 


Hence the variations to be allowed are opposite the courses steered; thus, if the 
ship’s head is E.N.E., the variation to be allowed is 21° 44’ west; but if W.S.W., the 
variation to be allowed is 27° 16’ west. All the courses given in this work will be 
subject to this correction. 


{ 
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A USEFUL TABLE FOR FINDING THE DISTANCE OF AN OBJECT BY TWO BEARINGS, 


AND THE DISTANCE RUN BETWEEN THEM. 


Difference between the Course and Second Bearing in Points of the Compass. 


( 127 ) 


Difference between the Course and 


First Bearing in Points of the Compass. 
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The following CHARTS, &c. are published and sold 
By CHARLES WILSON, 


(mate J. W. NORIE & WILSON,) 
AT THE NAVIGATION WAREHOUSE AND NAVAL ACADEMY, 


157, Leadenhall Street, near the Royal Exchange, 
LONDON. 


A New General Chart of the Adlantic Ocean, comprehending part of the Coasts of 
Europe, Africa, America, and the West Indies; and extending from Greenland to 
the 6° of S. latitude. Compiled from the latest authorities, by J. S. Hobbs, F.R.G.S., 
Hydrographer’. .....ccccsscesssvscssocdscnecscacscnsacssastevacevesnesecsaseosesteaseesacs 10s. 6d. 

The Coast of Nova Scotia and the Bay of Fundy, from the Gut of Canso to Penob- 
scot Bay, including the Bay of Fundy, Chignecto Bay, Basin of Mines. and Sable 
Island, with enlarged plans of the principal harbours; with directions ...... 7s. Od. 


The Coast of North America, from Cape Canso to Halifax, and from thence to 
Philadelphia, with enlarged plans of the harbours of New York, Newport, Annis 
Squam, Boston, Newbury Port, Portsmouth, Portland, Liverpool Bay, St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, Shelburne, and Halifax Harbour; with directions ......... 14s. Od. 

A Chart of Part of the United States of North America, from New York and 
Philadelphia to St. Augustin, Cape Canaveral, and the Matanilla Reef and 
Parse Ee 2s eine Conc ec se URS UE o's Ve ellaba wy als ran es aeeae SOAS lets eae te eee een 10s. 6d. 


The Coast of America from New York and Philadelphia to the Strait of Florida, 
and thence to the River Mississipi, including part of the Bahamas, and the Island of 


Cuba, to Havana, with enlarged plans of the entrance to the Mississipi, St. Augustin, » 


Nassau River, St. Mary’s, Savannah, Port Royal, Charleston, Beaufort, the Dela- 
ware, Patuxentitiver, and New (York (2 d-2.c: dessvnsqncn da cdgnt anchinateeweeiae eae 14s. Od. 


Tue ART or RIGGING; containing an alphabetical explanation of the terms; 
directions for the most minute operations; and the method of Progressive Rig- 
ging, &c., &c. Llustrated with engravings. Revised and recompiled by G. Bipprr- 


comBE, Master, R.N., Her Majesty’s Yacht Victoria and Albert.........0.000 12s. Od. 
Ture ART or SAIL-MAKING, as practised in the Royal Navy and Merchant 
PMIPIC™. osc ccccnsccrnseseaes fe advataatse sobs aes ele sneasueyt Van ranw ghee res sok aes eee 9s. Od. 
SEAMANSHIP, both in theory and practice .......ccccccccssssescscsvcccccvacnces 8s. 6d. 


Tue MARITIME FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, upwards of 300 in number, on a 
large sheet, 3-feet-3 by 2-feet-2; arranged geographically, by J. S. Hobbs, F.R.G.S.; 
elegantly engraved, and coloured; with an index, 12s., or bound for the library 15s. Od. 


IMPORTANT ACTS, that came into operation on 1st January, 1850 :— 


SEAMAN’S ACT... 2... sacensss 8d...|. SEAMAN’S BIC iin 8d. 
AN ACT TO AMEND THE LAW relating to PILOTS..................00000 3d. 
REPEAL OF NAVIGATION LAWS, by A. YounG...........cesecsssscesscceeee 3d. 


IN THE PRESS, 


AND SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, IN QUARTO, 


A NEW WORK ON “NAVAL TACTICS,” 
By G. Biddlecombe, Master, R.N., H.M. Yacht Victoria and Albert. 


Kirkaldy & Hobbs, Printers, 30, Minories, London. 
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